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}N. Y. LEGISLATURE 
| MAY PASS MEASURE 
TO CRIPPLE MUSIC 


Lusk Bill Prohibits All Teach- 
ng Except in Public and 
Parochial Schools—Special 
License Required Even for 
immunity Singing if Al- 
any Lawmakers Favor Act 
— Educational and Labor 
Bodies of State Unite to 
Fight Proposed Oppressive 
Legislation 


Concerted action is being taken by 
educational associations in New York 
State to prevent the passage of the Lusk 
bill on education, which, it is believed, 
will stultify music and every other 
branch of study in this state. 

The measure, which came up last week 
for hearings before the legislative Com- 
mittee on Finance and Ways and Means 
in Albany, provides that “no person, 
firm, corporation or society” can conduct 
any schocl, institute class or course in 
this state without special license from 
the Board of Regents. 

As the exceptions made include only 
“nublie schools, incorporated institutions 
and parochial schools,” the bill would 
prohibit almost all types of musical 
classes, et al., even to community sing- 
which would have to be licensed. 

Heading the opposition to the measure 
is the Emergency Educational Confer- 
ence of Labor and Civic Federations of 
which Edward C. Rybicki, of the Cen- 
tral Federated Union, is chairman. 
Speaking of the bill, Mr. Rybicki said: 

“It will, if passed, threaten the exist- 
ence of labor unions in general and of 
their educational activities in particular. 

“The bill which especially aims to ac- 
‘omplish this end is entitled, ‘An act to 
amend the education law in relation to 

‘nsing and supervision of schools and 
school courses, and making an appropr:a- 

therefor,’ and has been referred to 
Committee on Finance in the Senate 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
the Assembly. 

“If a labor union should conduct at 

neetings a course of lectures or or- 
anize a class for its cfficers, shop chair- 
and business agents to instruct 
in their duties as representatives 
ie organization, such instruction will 

me under the provision of the law. 

“it was largely as a result of labor 
gitation early last century that our 

ent free public school system was 
stablished. 

“Now labor must take up the fight 

fain. The workers who have received 
education when they are young are 
anxious to educate themselves through 

‘es and classes managed by their 
organization and by agencies of 
choice.” 
I. Hanna, president of the Central 
rated Union, in speaking of the bill 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
“Tt will stultify all education in 
tate, and as it provides for ‘any sub- 
whatever’ coming under the rule, it 
directly affect music, dancing, and 
lucational branches.” 
der the leadership of Mr. Rybicki, 
sentatives from sixty bodies in this 
: will go to Albany to protest the 
ge of the bill. 
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His Unique and Highly Individual Art Was a Salient Delight of Two Rec 


PERMANENT BOSTON OPERA? 


Prominent Musicians Revive Project to 
Establish Local Company 


Boston, April 1.—The possibility of 
organizing a permanent opera Company 
for Boston was discussed at a small 
semi-private meeting held yesterday 
afternoon at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
The project was under way several 
years ago but’was abandoned because it 
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was believed to be inopportune, "6# 
count of conditions brought on by 
war. ; 

‘A number of influential Bostonians 
are now said to favor the revival of the 
plans. The sentiment of the organizers 
at present is for opera at popular 
rather than metropolitan prices. Con- 
siderable equipment in the shape of 
scenery and costumes is already on 
hand, a suitable theater is available, and 


if the necessary funds are forthcoming _ 
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wGePformances could begin next autumn. 
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Among those present at yesterday’s 
meeting were Judge Frank Leveroni, 
one of the original organizers; Isadore 
Braggiotti and Arthur Hubbard, both 
prominent singing teachers of Boston; 
Agide Jacchia, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony “Pops”; Hugo Sherwin and 
Robert Jordan. 

It was decided to hold an open meet- 
ing in two weeks to which all interested 
in the movement are invited. C. R. 
1906 at 
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‘‘Parsifal’’ Again Weaves Good Friday Spell 
Over Reverent Listeners at Metropolitan 





Florence Easton Ascends to New Heights in Her First Portrayal of ‘“Kundry”—Deébut of 
Soprano as Wagnerian Interpreter Brings a Genuine Triumph to American Prima Donna 
—‘“Eugene Onegin” Is Given for the Second Time—A Final “Boris Godounoff’’—Other 
Offerings of the Week—Braslau and Lazaro Return 





OOD FRIDAY was itself again at the 

Metropolitan. The solemnities of 
“Parsifal” were enacted, even as in the 
‘days before the counsel of the foolish 
prevailed to the exclusion of Wagner’s 
sublime work. Barring the “Matthew 
Passion” of Bach no other musical crea- 
tion sorts like this one with the Good 
Friday mood. Its Good Friday spell is 
something more potent and embracing 
than the famed passage in the third act. 
How pitiable by contrast the substitutes 
of the past two years, the sugared masses 





and fatuous cantatas of Rossini and 
Gounod! 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza may lecture and 


philosophize as he pleases about the 
spirit in which “Parsifal” should be en- 
visaged. He may profess as urgently as 
he will to give the work as an artistic 
entertainment and not in the sense of a 
devotional ceremony. The public makes 
its own decisions and the public long ago 
resolved to consider “Parsifal” a thing 
apart, to be approached in a very differ- 
ent frame of mind from Puccini, Verdi, 
Massenet or Gounod. Certainly the Good 
Friday audiences esteem it more than 
’ artistic entertainment in the superficial 
sense. The reverent mood of last week’s 
great gathering manifested itself im- 
pressively in the breathless silence fol- 
lowing the first act, when not a thought- 
less person applauded and hence no re- 
pressive hiss was necessary. 

In itself the performance achieved con- 
spicuousness over and above the preced- 
ing ones through the first assumption of 
Kundry by Florence Easton. The outcome 
was the finest embodiment of the charac- 
ter since Olive Fremstad glorified the 
Metropolitan stage, one that in charm, 
intelligence, pathos and sheer exalting 
beauty ranked immeasurably above every 
other impersonation of the past six years. 
Miss Easton is the greatest, most versa- 
tile and poetically the most richly 
dowered artist at the Metropolitan Opera 
House to-day. Her opportunities are 
absurdly (incommensurate with her 
powers for reasons unfathomed. But 
never does she fail to compass greatness 
in the tasks accorded her. The Kundry 
she presented last week stands next in 
rank to those of Milka Ternina and 
Olive Fremstad. Her triumph was the 
more conspicuous as her voice is not in 
itself of the amplitude, warmth or heavy 
texture hitherto associated in the public 
mind with the réle. But Kundry is a so- 
prano rdéle, after all, and Miss Easton is 
a soprano, capable of singing the music 
without straining and struggling, after 
the fashion of re-vamped contraltos. 

The portrayal was patterned along 
psychological lines of exceeding sensi- 
tiveness and subtlety. Intellectual, it 
was lifted above any suggestion of cold- 
ness by the ceaseless play of a high cre- 
ative imagination. From first to last this 
delicately planned and incisive charac- 
terization teéems with a wealth of detail 
that illuminates emotional vistas gener- 
ally left obscure and unsuggested. But 
its colors are never crudely or heavily 
applied. Exquisite nuance pervades the 
picture. Miss Easton appreciates the psy- 
thology of the seduction scene to an un- 
oaralleled degree. Also—and in this she 
‘completely realizes the intent and mean- 
ng of Wagner’s music—she never for- 
‘eits sense of the infinite tragic burden 
of the temptress, whose passion is un- 
villingly assumed at the behest of an 
vermastering force. 

Pathos beyond words informs her 
action in the opening scene after a most 

arilling entrance. How touchingly she 
stens to Gurnemanz’s recital of the 
‘rail brotherhood’s’_ tribulations, to 
thich, despite herself, she has contribu- 
Led! How pitiful the glance of impotent 
orrow as Gurnemanz exclaims of Parsi- 
al “So dull a fool I ne’er beheld save 
<undry here’! How anguished the rea- 
‘ization that the hour of her subservience 
o Klingsor is at hand! 

She was delightful to gaze upon in the 
arden scene. Not gross or bovine, as we 
nave known Kundrys, but close enough to 
the explicit demand of the stage direc- 


tions “a young woman of the highest 
beauty.” The progress from the gentle 
reminders of the sorrowing Herzeleide to 
the burning kiss was admirably consis- 
tent yet cumulative in effect. She sang 
the narrative simply, tenderly, as it 
should be. Grippingly she simulated the 
passion of the kiss. But when repulsed 
and frustrated a new element crept into 
the denotement—the dawning apprecia- 
tion of what the strange youth meant to 
her, the intimation that she dimly per- 
ceived in him her source of redemption, 
of surcease from age-long woe. And with 
a fervency of grief she retailed her mock- 
ery of the Christ. In the third act one 
found a proper suggestion of Kundry’s 
spiritual purgation. Her singing, save in 
the low passages of the first act, com- 
manded unlimited admiration, despite 
the relative slightness of its dynamic 
scale. “Her voice possesses an individu- 
ality of timbre unequalled among the 
women at the Metropolitan to-day. 

Miss Easton will, it is to be hoped, sing 
Kundry often hereafter. There will be 
occasion then to dilate upon manifold de- 
tails necessarily slighted at present. In 
possessing the services of such an artist, 
Mr. Gatti is more fortunate than has yet 
been popularly realized. 

The rest of the cast was as on the five 
previous occasions. Mr. Harrold and 
Mr. Whitehill were not quite up to their 
wonted mark. Mr. Rothier’s Gurnemanz 
improves steadily, however. But why is 
no one at pains to inform him that the 
last syllable of “misfortune” is not pro- 
nounced as if spelled “chin”? 

The temple choruses were sorely defi- 
cient in intonation. , oe A 





Last “L’Elisir d’Amore” 


Caruso, Barrientos and Scotti were the 
attractions which drew the huge and ec- 
static audience to the Metropolitan Sat- 
urday matinée to hear the last “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” performance of the season. It 
is a question whether Mr. Caruso acts 
any part with more gusto than Nemorino, 
and it is doubtful whether the standees 
ever gaze upon him with greater fond- 
ness than when he is regaling them with 
his antics. Together, Scotti and Caruso 
are always an irrepressible pair. These 
being the auspicious circumstances under 
which the opera was given, and all the 
artists being in good voice, the perfor- 
mance went off with much smoothness 
and with many cries of “bravo.”’ Others 
in the cast were Malatesta, always de- 
pendable as Dulcamara, and Mary Ellis, 
who to her short réle as Gianetta lent a 
very pleasing charm. Papi was the con- 
ductor. F.G 





The Last “Rigoletto” 


Monday night’s “Rigoletto,” announced 
as the final performance for the season 
of Verdi’s tune-laden chapter of horrors, 
was enlivened by the return of two art- 
ists familiar in past years but appear- 
ing at the Metropolitan for the first time 
this season after musical adventures in 
other fields. From Latin-America came 
Hipolito Lazaro to spin out lingering 
high tones as the fickle Duke. Fresh 
from concert successes, Sophie Braslau 
employed her big contralto tone with a 
world of zest in the rather casual réle of 
Maddalena, without whom, of course, 
there could have been no quartet to have 
rejoiced lovers of Verdi melody all these 
decades. 

New York’s Spanish-Americans were 
numerously and vociferantly present. 
With three Spanish singers in principal 
roles, Lazaro, Barrientos, and Mardones, 
they had plenty of opportunity to ap- 
plaud. They utilized every opportunity, 
halting the opera after each of the fami- 
liar arias. Lazaro sang with his former 
freedom and some measure of restraint. 
also with less vibrato than when he first 
came to New York. His descrescendo in 
his top tones, which he diminished from 
ringing power to a tiny pianissimo, re- 
mained his most attractive vocal attrib- 
ute. He was a traditional Duke, and, 
traditionally, was not always on the key. 

The impersonations of Mme. Barrien- 
tos as Gilda and Mr. de Luca as Rigo- 








letto are amply familiar. Both sang with 
their accustomed artistry. Mr. Mardones 
again impressed with his round and 
resonant tone. Mary Mellish, Louise 
Berat, Emma Borniggia, Bada, Laurenti, 
d’Angelo, and Reschiglian took care of 
lesser roles. Mr. Moranzoni — 





The Final “Tosca” 


The final “Tosca” of the season was 
given on the evening of April 2, with 
Mme. Farrar and Messrs. Lazaro and 
Scotti in the cast. Dramatically, it was 





Hipolito Lazaro as “Cavaradossi” in 
“Tosca” 


magnificent. Mme. Farrar’s second act 
was a piece of acting such as is seldom 
seen, and furthermore, it was a con- 
sistent, well thought out characteriza- 
tion. Vocally, it was fair during the 
first two acts, but in the last she showed 
signs of strain and wisely omitted the 
high C in the narrative. Mr. Lazaro 
was not striking as Cavaradossi, his 
voice sounding small in the middle regis- 
ter and forced in the high. He also ig- 
nored largely the dramatic side of the 
part, especially in the last act, when he 
left the table during the letter scene 
and stepped to the footlights, but his 
standee-compatriots, nevertheless, award- 
ed this with cheers as well as clappings, 
so there is no more to be said. 

Mr. Scotti, lately returned from a 
villegiatura in the South, was in excel- 
lent voice, and of course his Scarpia, as 
always, was the last word in Scarpias. 
Louis d’Angelo was the best Angelotti 
heard in a long time, and Mario Lau- 
renti sang the few phrases of the Jailer 
with very beautiful tone. Miss Arden 
was the Shepherd, and the other rdéles 
were in the hands of Messrs. Malatesta, 
Paltrinieri and Reschiglian. Mr. Moran- 
zoni conducted. The orchestra was ex- 
cellent except for a recalcitrant ’cello 
which wrecked the beautiful ’cello quar- 
tet preceding the letter scene in the final 
act. . 





A’ Nearly American “Manon” 


The cast for Wednesday night’s 
“Manon” was largely an American one. 
In addition to Geraldine Farrar in the 
title réle, three stalwart. good-looking 
American males, Charles Hackett. as des 
Grieux; Thomas Chalmers, as Lescant, 
and Clarence Whitehill as the father of 
des Grieux, upheld the steadily increas- 
ing prestige of the native artist. Phy- 
sically, at least, the American singer is 
second to none. It is not often that three 
men of such imposing physique are to be 
found in the same cast with a woman 





of the beauty of Mme. Farrar. |\ 
Mr. Chalmers was excellent, thou 


Whitehill, on the other hand, wa 
suave of bearing than he was of 
Then, too, there was a sweet 


trio composed of Marie Tiffany, \{,,.] 


Mellish, and Cecil Arden, all Ame 


Mme. Farrar’s Manon was agair \ver,f) 


charming to look upon, and her 


acterization was as magnetic as i y..f 


a, 
ally F 


yet thoroughly at ease in his rék i 









admirable. 
Hackett’s voicing of “Le Reve” wa 

of a very fine artist. The scene 
seminary was dictinctly better t}] 

the first performance some weeks e \;}j., 
The dances of the Cours La Reine sce, 
led by Rosina Galli and Bonfiglio, «¢3;, 
charmed, as did the graceful music wy. 
ten for them by Massenet. Mr. Wyj¢ 
conducted. OT 





A Third and Last “Boris” 
The season’s last “Boris Godovnof” 


She has sung better. \, f 


was given Saturday night at the \oetr.— 


politan. The superb Russian Isic. 
drama has been heard but three ting; 
in the operatic year now drawing ‘o jt; 
close, and on one of those occasivns } 
was a_last-minute_ substitution fy, 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” brought on by th 
illness of a tenor. If it is surer of jt: 


place in the répertoire by reason 0! r\. 


atively few performances, so much) the 
better; for, pitted as it must be froy 
season to season against works of more 
popular appeal, though of far less musi. 
cal merit, “Boris” does not find every. 


thing in its favor. Nothing that Mr; 
Gatti-Casazza has done for opera in New 
York in recent years outweighs hi; 
achievement in bringing this titanic 
utterance of the intransigeant Muscovite. 
Moussorgsky, into the lives of the ju. 
trons of the Metropolitan. 
defects to be found in performances suc) 
as the one Saturday night—ani 

should not be forgotten that some super. 
lative virtues are to be found in the same 
performances—every “Boris” audience 


has a real reason to be thankful for . 


what it is hearing. 


Nobly mounted, impressive in its stage 


groupings, superb in the singing of the 
chorus, and further distinguished by the 
remarkable study which Adamo Didu 
makes of the crime-haunted czar, the 
Moussorgsky work, as presented again 
Saturday night, stirs the most profoun( 
emotions. It does this, in spite of some 
patent faults of the principals and th 
failure of the orchestra under Mr. Papi 
to get below the surface of the music: 
Russianism. These defects are not 
enough to debilitate a work that flares 
and quivers with vitality, broody and 
lugubrious as it is. 

Mr. Didur’s portrait of Boris wa: 
again the individual achievement of the 
performance, though even this mastery 
delineation of the one really important 
character did not take from the chorus 
the place it was intended to hold as the 
real protagonist of the Moussorgsky mv- 
sic-drama. Nothing that the Metro- 
politan chorus does is finer than its sing: 
ing in “Boris Godounoff.” 

Sophie Braslau, making her seconi 
operatic appearance of the 
essayed Marina for the first time. She 
began the music of the garden scene very 
well, indeed, and gave an illusion to the 
part, nondescript as it is, which her 
predecessors have not done. Whether 
from over-singing or some other uw! 
toward cause, she was beset with some 
sort of vocal reaction in the big due 
that closes the scene, and was not herse!! 
in the final measures. 

Orville Harrold, as the false Dimi’, 
had a rather unfortunate evening, v0ca: 
ly. He bleated much, and his voit 
lacked quality. He shared with Mis: 
Braslau the off-key close of the garde! 
scene. But a first rank tenor is \! 
Harrold, as he has proved amply in othe! 
performances. 

De Segurola, as Varlaam, Dua as /'' 
Simpleton, and Bada as Schouisky wer 
as always, worthy of special pra‘? 
Rothier sang the music of Pimenn ver! 
impressively. Raymonde Delaunois Ww? 
the Teodoro and Flora Perini the nurs 
They sang charmingly in the folk ‘un 
of the second act. Louise Berat was t"* 
Innkeeper, Margaret Farnam the \°’'!" 
and other réles were in speaier o 


season. 





A Second “Onegin” 


Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Onegin” !4 
its second performance Thursday °'* 
ning, and was better sung than «' " 
premiére. The score gains with re °4” 
ing. There are beauties in the ir-t! 
mentation, thin as it is, that should ‘ve’ 
well. They might be more telling]; &"” 
phasized. There also is a note of s P" 
sincerity, not unmixed with 
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ryJOW many tickets will you re- 
[ quire?” asked the manager of the 
St. 

I would like to send out four to some 
nds,” replied the singer. 

[ am afraid that it will not be pos- 
» to get more than two,” replied the 
»nager. 

Oh, well,” said the artist, “in that 
e I will buy some additional ones if I 
d them.” 

You are doomed to disappointment 
iin, for I understand that the house 
is already sold out,” concluded the man- 


9 


a i ¢ 
“his was the dialogue which was tak- 
place when the MUSICAL AMERICA 
representative called at the Waldorf- 
Astoria to see Mme. Schumann-Heink 
last week, and the conversation had ref- 
erence to Madame’s concert scheduled 
for the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, last 
Sunday evening. Here was presented 
the rather unique situation of a great 
prima donna planning to buy seats to 
her own concert for a few friends ani 


finding four days before the concert her 
inability to secure even a few seats for 
herself. 

Apart from the interesting and rather 
amusing situation presented here is the 
more important and striking one wh‘ch 
serves to clearly define the unabated 
popularity of this great artist. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is now in her 
forty-third season before the public as a 
professional singer. This wonderful 
career was started when the woman, who 
has endeared herself to thousands 
throughout the country, was practically 
nothing but a child. A long and honor- 
able career of operatic and concert work 
attests to a voice of luscious warmth, 
power and all the other qualities which 
have gone to aid this artist in securing 
for herself a position not excelled and, 


in all probability, not equaled in the 
present generation. 
Her Illness “A Rest” 
For six weeks recently Mme. Schu- 


mann-Heink lay on a bed of suffering 
with pneumonia. “It was only a vaca- 
tion,” said she, in describing it to the 
interviewer. 

“It gave me a chance to rest,” con- 
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Diva Will Return to America in Fall of 1921—Forty-three 
Years a Singer—Unable to Buy Tickets for Her Own 


Recital in Brooklyn 





Mme. Schumann-Heink, with Her Son, Ferdinand, and Her Granddaughter, Ilse, 


Daughter of Her Oldest Son, August, Who Is Now in Visitation Convent, St. 


Paul, Preparing for College. 
Home Recently 


tinued Madame. “You may be sure I 
needed it. Somehow I feel that I have 
earned a vacation and unless something 
comes up to disarrange my present plans 
I propose to take the first real long vaca- 
tion I have had since I began singing 
years ago. I shall have a little rest 
after June 1 and, then again, after 
Dec. 1 next. 

“T have in mind to do something which 


Photo Taken at Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Chicago 


I have long desired and for various rea- 
sons found impossible, and that is to 
make a tour around the world, starting 
shortly after Dec. 1 next and completing 
it in September or October, 1921. I hope 
to visit Australia, England, Switzerland, 
France and Italy, and then the Orient. 

“During my vacation, of course, I shall 
have to do a little something in the way 
of work, possibly, as we say, to keep me 


out of mischief, and I shall learn sev- 
eral new concert programs. I shall pre- 
pare songs of Schumann and Schubert, 
also Wagnerian works in English. May- 
be in 1921 it will be possible to sing 
some of these in German. Of course that 
depends upon what the public desires. 
My personal attitude on the subject of 
German music and my patriotism, as far 
as America is concerned, are so well 
known that it isn’t necessary for me to 
say anything on the subject. 

“You may be sure that my programs 
will not neglect in any way the Amer- 
ican composer. I have the greatest ad- 
miration for a number of these men, 
MacDowell, Chadwick, La Forge, Mac- 
Fadyen, Nevin, and many others. They 
are entitled to every possible encourage- 
ment. It is not surprising that this 
country should have produced these fine 
composers. It is just as easy to under- 
stand why the United States is such a 
great country; in fact, the greatest coun- 
try. I have had an opportunity to meet 
hundreds of fine American boys in the 
army and navy, and I have met any num- 
ber of mothers of those boys. Their 
unselfishness and fortitude are nothing 
short of an inspiration to me. They have 
taught me to forget my pains, physical 
and mental. All four of my boys, who 
were in the American Army during the 
war, came back to me safe and sound, 
and I thank God every day that they 
were able to do their duty and return to 
me in the full possession of their facul- 
ties. Especially does this come home to 
me when I have seen so many of our 
good boys suffering and dying in the hos- 
pitals. My fifth son made me a ‘gold 
star’ mother, giving his life as a hero 
in the titanic struggle.’ 

When Mme. Schumann-Heink returns 
to America in the fall of 1921, she will 
immediately start on a concert tour. She 
has the desire to sing again in every 
city, town and hamlet where she has 
ever appeared. To do this it will re- 
quire from two to three years. She 
hints that this may constitute her fare- 
well tour, but the interviewer promptly 
refused to admit that there could ever be 
such a thing as a farewell tour in the 
case of Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

In any event, this tour will approach 
very nearly what may be Madame’s gol- 
den jubilee, for it will be close to the 
half-century mark in her career. 

D. L. L. 
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untheatrical sensitiveness, in the treat- 
ment of the Pushkin story, which exerts 
its own quiet appeal. With singers who 
could impart more of the atmosphere 
of the work, the very agreeable voice 
writing might not seem so Italianate. 
This is not a question of tone-production, 
for the cast is not lacking in vocal qual- 
ity. 

Claudia Muzio again was the Tatiana 
and seldom has sung more beautifully 
than in the letter scene. Martinelli, too, 
was in much better voice than at the first 
performance. Lenski’s lament with its 
unfortunately altered ending was admi- 
rably sung by the tenor. Although he is 
not well cast, de Luca sang the music of 
Onegin with much smoothness of tone 
and grace of phrase. Didur’s Prince 
Gremin again had distinction. The har- 
vest ceremonial and the dancing de- 
lighted. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 





STOCK FORCES FEATURE 
NEW DE LAMARTER WORK 


Organ Concerto Proves Significant Com- 
position as Played by Chicago 
Symphony 
CuicaGo, April 3.—A new organ con- 
‘erto by Eric De Lamarter was the fea- 
‘ure number on the program of the Chi- 
‘ago Symphony concert last Friday after- 
Mr. De Lamarter, assistant con- 


» “Uclor of the orchestra, was the soloist, 


and his concerto was one of the most 
‘ignifieant additions to the organ com- 
POSitions that have been heard here in 
recent times. 


There are original, ingratiating and 


Melodious elements in this concerto, and 


le three movements are concise, short 
‘olorful. 





In the orchestration, Mr. De Lamarter 
has shown decided improvement in in- 
strumental combination and color, and a 
cadenza for pedal revealed the com- 
poser as an adept in the command of the 
organ. 

Mr. De Lamarter scored a flattering 
success with both the concerto and its 
rendition. 

The rest of the program had the air 
of the season (the concert was given 
on Good Friday), and the third Bach 
Concerto, the Sibelius Symphony No. 2, 
and numbers from Wagner’s ‘Parsifal,”’ 
were restored to the repertory on this 
occasion. The Good Friday Spell, the 
Transformation Scene and the Glorifica- 
tion were played for the first time in 
several years. 

The concert, conducted by Frederick 
Stock, was highly interesting. 

M. R. 


New Auditorium to House the Annual 
Festival in Nashua, N. H. 
NASHUA, N. H., April 2.—With its 


twentieth annual music festival, May 13 
and 14, Nashua will put its new Audi- 
torium to use for the first time for such 
an event. This new hall, with a seating 
capacity of 1400, was completed this 
winter, when the Nashua Oratorio So- 
ciety gave the inaugural concert. There 
are to be three concerts as usual at the 
festival, two evenings and a matinee. 
The soloists are all prominent New York 
artists: Dicie Howell, soprano; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone. The first concert will be given by 
the High School Chorus of 325 voices, 
with the assistance of the soloists and 
the Boston Festival Orchestra. The clos- 
ing concert will be by the Nashua Ora- 
torio Society. also with the soloists and 
orchestra. The Nashua Oratorio Soci- 
ety, with its president, the Hon. James 
B. Crowley, has always financed the 
festivals. of which Eusebius G. Hood, di- 
rector of music in the public schools, is 
the conductor. 





NEW TRIUMPHS FOR 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Famous Virtuoso Is Soloist at 
Two Concerts by New 
Symphony 

The unique and highly individual art 
of Leopold Godowsky, who seems to keep 
always a lap ahead of his fellow virtuosi 
in those phases of glittering pianism that 
have come to be associated with his name, 
gave character and quality to two con- 
certs during the week by the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Artur Bedanzky con- 
ducting. The program was the same in 
both instances, Mr. Godowsky playing 
the F Minor Concerto of Chopin, and the 
orchestra the “Euryanthe” overture of 
Weber and the Fourth (F Minor) Sym- 
phony of Tchaikovsky. 

There is no other such wizard of in- 
finite detail as Leopold Godowsky. There 
is in its art something to suggest the 
minute carvings of the Alhambra, the 
marble traceries of the Taj Mahal. It 
has the infinite pains and the unflagging 
taste of the old illuminators. It has a 
sensitive inner poetrs, though it does not 
flare with moody romance. Above all, it 
has the intelligence of a big and unusu- 
ally keen mind. 

As romance—an essentially youthful 
romance—is the spirit of the F Minor 
Concerto, it was not the best medium 
that could have been found for Mr. Go- 
dowsky’s inimitable skill. He played 
the same work some thirteen years ago 
at a concert in Prague when the then 
very youthful Bodanzky made his début 
as a conductor of symphonies, and this is 
said to have been one of the reasons for 
its selection on this occasion. 

As projected by Godowsky, the con- 
certo had an extreme of clarity, an al- 








most meticulous finesse. Melodic line 
was accentuated to the point of detach- 
ment. His tone was diamantine rather 
than melting, even the lightest passages 
having the flash of tiny iewels. There 
were times when it seemed as if the keys 
were being pressed down by means of 
little needles rather than by the weight 
of human fingers—a suggestion that 
comes to the mind even more vividly 
when Godowsky plays Liszt. 

There was ample evidence in the en- 
thusiastic plaudits of both audiences 
that they found keen pleasure in the per- 
fection of the arabesques and the sheer 
grace of the embroideries that charac- 
terized a reading more cerebral than 
erotic. At both the Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday afternoon performances the 
soloist was recalled many times. 

The orchestral participation in the 
concerto was none too satisfying, dis- 
playing the same inequalities that were 
evident in the symphony and the over- 
ture. The Weber work had stirring mo- 
ments, in spite of the patent defects of 
the woodwind choir. The symphony, a 
work that sings itself, lagged. The 
Pizzicato Ostinato Scherzo was decidedly 
the best of the four movements, as 
played. i 


Lazzari and Jacobinoff Presented by 
Toledo’s Civic Music League 
ToLepo, OHI0, April 1.—Last Thurs- 
day evening in the Coliseum a joint re- 
cital was given by Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, 
under the management of the Civic Music 
League. Both artists were in excellent 
form, and the large audience fully ap- 
preciated their efforts, demanding en- 
cores after every group. Mr. Jacobinoff 
opened the program with “La Folie,” by 
Corelli, and in his other groups his selec- 
tions gave opportunity for much variety 
of style, all of which he played delight- 
fully. Miss Lazzari offered a French and 
Italian group, which included a Meyer- 
beer aria. She sang also an English 
group. I5.8 
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Russia Hails American Composer as Genius 





Gliére Calls for All of the Compositions of Emerson Whithorne—Kieff Symphony Will Introduce 
Works in New Republic—F ind His Music Distinctly American, Occupying a Place Be- 
tween That of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Stravinsky and Scriabine | 





By IVAN NARODNY 





EINHOLD MORIZOVICH GLIERE, 

the celebrated Russian composer and 
Director-Conductor of the Kieff Sym- 
phony Society and Orchestra has asked 
me to supply him with all the available 
instrumental works, either in print or 
MS., of Emerson Whithorne, the young 
talented American composer, whose sym- 
phonic suite “Adventures of a Samuri,” 
was but recently performed with such a 
success by the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the able leadership of 
Max Zach, for the purpose of performing 
the compositions, not only in Kieff, but 
also at other places where orchestras 
have been organized under the new 
régime. 

The instruction to me was, to formu- 
late a resume of all Mr. Whithorne’s 
works in a form of preliminary an- 
nouncement, and mail it to Russia before 
I succeed in securing and mailing the 
scores, as the prevailing conditions of 
disrupted communication with Russia 
make sending of packages rather difficult 
or impossible, especially since our own 
government in its spy-hunt practically 
prohibits mailing of music to that coun- 
try. Though Kieff constitutes now the 
capital of the newly established Ukrain- 
ian Republic, yet in art matters, especial- 
ly in music, such political boundaries 
mean nothing, and a work performed in 
Ukrainia will just the same be hailed in 
Russia proper and elsewhere, or vice 
versa. 

Though chaos prevails politically and 
economically in the territory of the for- 
mer Russian Empire—by far not to such 
an extent as the “doctored” daily press 
describes—yet in matters of art, par- 
ticularly so in music and drama, Russia 
is just as alive as it ever was, of which 
this message for new American composl- 
tions, is the best illustration of the spirit 
and the possibility for the future. It 
may also serve to another proof that the 
best prophets are often recognized first 
abroad and not at home. ; 

In order to formulate a just judgment 
for such a resume, I requested Robert W. 
Chanler, who, as I was told, was a close 
personal friend of the young composer, 
to arrange for me an opportunity, to 
have a general idea of Whithorne’s 
works, by inviting him to play me some 
on the piano, as best as he could. Mr. 
Chanler most generously arranged a 
special musical evening at his residence 
—in his fantastic “Gobi Desert”—room— 
where Mr. Whithorne acquainted me 
more or less with his various instru- 
mental works and songs. This way I 
had a satisfactory opportunity to get a 
bird’s-eye view of the works of an un- 
justly ignored, genial composer of Amer- 
ica and this is shortly what I am writing 
for the Russian publication: 

Emerson Whithorne belongs to the 
latest aesthetic phase of the New World. 
Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 6, 1884, 
of old English ancestry, he is a_cosmo- 
politan creator of the new age. His first 
musical education was given to him by 
James H. Rogers, an American com- 
poser and teacher of certain reputation. 
After two years of serious studies, young 
Whithorne went to Vienna, where he 
studied compositions and music with 
Theodore Leschetitzky and Robert Fuchs, 
the foremost celebrities in that line in 
Western Europe. Later he spent some 
time with Arthur Schnabel, the famous 
pianist, in Berlin, and soon thereafter 
married Ethel Leginska, the pianist. Mr. 
Whithorne stayed until 1914 in London, 
where he continued his musical studies 
with the Russian composers and conduc- 
tors, Safonoff and Tcherepnin, from 
whom he acquired all the Russian pathos 
and dreaminess, passion and color. 

In London, Mr. Whithorne composed 
music to Lawrence Irving’s play, “Typ- 
hoon,” and special pantomime—music for 
the famous Shakespeare Ball, which was 
organized by Lady Randolph Churchill, 
for the Shakespeare Memorial Theater 
Fund, and three orchestral works, which 
were to be performed by Giirzenich Or- 
chestra, in Germany, before the war. 


Several of Whithorne’s string quartet 
and instrumental works have been per- 
formed in America by the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, Godowsky, and others. Most con- 
spicuous of Whithorne’s works, besides 
the above mentioned ones, are h's sym- 
phonic poem “Ranga,” a musical comedy 
on which he is working now (the title 
not yet determined)—a number of piano 





Emerson Whithorne, the American 
Composer 


pieces and songs, as for instance, “Sur 
L’Eau,” etc. 
Distinctly American 


Mr. Whithorne’s music is unusually 
rich in color, rhythmically strong, full 
of symbolic images of dynam‘c order, 





R. M. Gliére, the Famous Russian Musi- 
cian, Who Will Introduce Whithorne’s 
Works in the New Republic 


subjective and sincere. Though exotic 
in spirit and inner sense, it is distinctly 
American in its style and form. It 
contains a cosmic strain of outspoken 
American dynamism, which one notices 
here and there in the rhythmic structure 
and in the way of depicting his phonetic 
tales, as we can perhaps best see in the 
fourth movement, called “Bushido,” of 
the Japanese Suite, or in his smaller 
pieces as “The Rain,” “Cuckoo,” and in 
the musical comedy on which he is still 
working. It is that peculiar quality of 
expressionism, which manifests itsetf 
more in the American art-symbols than 
in any others. It can be termed as the 
racial characteristic of the American 
composers—a striving to condense the 


aesthetic expressions into their shortest 
terms. 

Having studied and worked for some 
time with two foremost Russian conduc- 
tors and instrumental masters, Safonoff 
and Tcherepnin, Whithorne has acquired 
much of the Russian flavor and melan- 
choly for his individual ideals. As com- 
pared with the Russian composers, he oc- 
cupiés a place between Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Stravinsky and Scriabine, especially 
in his harmonies and rhythm. 

That he has not yet composed a ballet, 
with his deep feeling for rhythmic force 
and choreographic images is surprising 
to me. Though ultra-modern in his style 
and taste, Whithorne’s music is free of 
all those calculated mathematical effects 
which we find in the works of the Eu- 
ropean niodernists. It stands on its own 
feet without imitating anyone. To say 
that his works are original, is to express 
it mildly. With a deep feeling for sensu- 
ous charm, they also manifest what the 
Germans call Geistreichlichkeit. Melo- 
dically he reveals a great deal of Oriental 
mysticism, languour and dreaminess, but 
with all that he is not a pessimist; his 
music is optimistic, spiritual. 

Out of Whithorne’s composit‘ons 
breathes the healthy air of the New 
World, which will be soothing for the 
ears of shattered and mad Europe, and 
Russia just as well. 





CHARLES DE HARRACK IS 
WELCOMED BY AUDIENCE 





Hearers Well Pleased by Pianist’s Work 
in Varied Program—Plays 
His Own Prelude 


Charles de Harrack played on Satur- 
day afternoon, April 3, to a good sized 
audience that had gathered at X®olian 
Hall to hear this musician, of whom 
good things had been predicated as the 
result of his work in the Middle West, 
and of his playing in New York, some 
years ago. Mr. De Harrack evinced on 
this occasion an ability to draw a good 


piano tone, and did some fine finger work. 
If one found him wanting in the de- 
mands that the Beethoven “Appassio- 
nata” makes on the artist, it may well 
be that it was because these demands 
are hardly to be met save by the very 
greatest of piano artists, and those ma- 
tured to boot by long years in the art. 

He was at his best in certain of the 
shorter pieces, in which he displayed to 
better advantage his musical feeling, and 
notably in the Rubinstein G Minor Baca- 
rolle and the Scriabine Nocturne for left 
hand only. The technical difficulties of 
this last were well surmounted. Mr. de 
Harrack has good tone color, and his 
obvious love for his work is appealing. 
The C Sharp Minor Valse of Chopin was 
somewhat blurred as to rhythm; the 
Gluck-Sgambati Melodie had a gently 
shaded rendering that the hearers found 
most attractive. 

On the program was a Prelude in B 
Flat Minor by the player himself, a 
melodious bit, with its musical ideas well 
carried to a finish. An Orientale of Ana- 
ni’s and a “Hungarian Paraphrase” by 
Alfred Gruenfeld were also in the last 
group, which was greeted with much 
pleasure by the audience. Many encores 
were demanded by the _ enthusiastic 
hearers, and were cordially applauded. 
An encore also followed the middle 
group. C. P. 





Lee Pattison and Guy Maier Appear Be- 
fore Noted Musicians 


Lee Pattison and Guy Maier, pianists, 
recently gave a recital of music for two 
pianos at a reception at the home of 
Harry Harkness Flagler in honor of Dr. 
and Mrs. Walter Damrosch and the direc- 
tors of the Symphony Society of New 
York. Among those present were Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Harold Bauer, Alma 
Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, David Bispham, 
Albert Spalding, Mr. and Mrs. de Cop- 
pet, Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, Mrs. 
Charles Ditson, Mrs. Rudolph Schirmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whiting and George 
Harris. 


YSAYE AND ELMAN GIVE 
A TWO-VIOLIN PROGRA \; 





Belgian and Russian Artists Offer 
other Unique Recital in the 
Hippodrome 


Though not the novelty their first t 
violin program was, the appearance 
gether of Eugen Ysaye and Mischa 
man drew a huge audience to the Hip 
drome Sunday afternoon. Jascha Heit 
was playing the same afternoon, but 
Hippodrome throng appeared to inc] 
every budding violinist and weanling f 
the studios. There was a prepondera 
of young men, and not a few children. 

The program was not a new one, as 
except one of the numbers had | 
played previously in New York by 
same artists. It consisted of Moza 
Concertante in A Major, Bach’s conc 
in D Minor, Molique’s Concertante i: | 
Major, with a cadenza by Ysaye, 
Moskowski’s Suite for two violins, 

71. Several extra numbers were pla 
and even then the audience was | 
to go. 

The “father and son” attitude wi 
has characterized the joint appeara: 
of the two virtuosi was reflected in 
fine mutuality of their playing. El 
particularly foreswore his usual str 
ful swaying in several of the numb: 
and they gained by reason of this atm; 
phere of repose. Although there wa. a 
marked difference in the tone quality of 
the two  violins—Elman’s_ essentia/|y 
warm and sensuous, Ysaye’s essenti«!|, 
sweet and crystalline—the art of ech 
was employed with a sufficient degree of 
interdependence with the other to give 
the effect of an almost faultless ensem))\.. 

The Mozart Concertante was crisp 3) 
a model of clarity and concision. 1) 
insistent versations of the Bach conceyio 
were admirably achieved, but the sloy 
movement lagged and was over-sentim: 
talized. 
remarkable chiefly for the cadenza wh 
Ysaye wrote into it, played with dazzling 
bravura. Josef Bonime was the admir- 
able accompanist. O. T 


McCORMACK’S VOICE DRAWS 
6000 TO THE HIPPODROME 








Ninth New York Appearance of the 


Tenor Sees Another Gigantic 
Throng on Hand 


Six thousand delighted hearers hung 
on John McCormack’s notes on East¢: 
Sunday evening at the New York Hippo 
drome. It was his ninth New York : 
cital within a few months, and at e: 
he has drawn to the big playhouse : 
capacity house. Mr. McCormack’s ow: 
especial following, who admire his eve: 


note on general principles, has -always, 


on these occasions, been augmented 
the discriminat‘ng hearers who are 
coming more and more fascinated by thi 
mannered beauty that his art seems i! 
these days to be drawing daily to its 
All tastes were ministered to. Airs 
English from Handel’s “Semele” 
“Alceste”; a Romanza by Monteme:7!, 
suavely melodious; a tender cradle song 
of Harby’s; H. T. Burleigh’s “Have You 
Been to Lons”; songs modern by Kram", 
Whiting, Dunn and Schneider; songs 
with the romantic flavor of Irish 
lore and ballad; and as one of his m:n! 
encores “The Barefoot Trail,” which ha: 
developed into a true “McCormack hi! 
Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, played sever: 
numbers, and Edwin Schneider, as usiia. 
afforded efficient aid at the piano. 





New York Police Band to Make Tou! 
Under Bamman Direction 


Announcement was made this \ 
from official sources that Catharine 4 
Bamman, the New York musical m:" 
ager, will manage the New York P: 
Band in a tour of fifteen concerts in 
fall. _ Miss Bamman will present 
unique organization, which has in re 
years attained great proficiency, in ci! 
between New York and Chicago. In (" 
various places the municipal author 
will honor the musical members of \° 
York’s “finest” when they arrive on t 
tour. 





—y— 


Werrenrath in Wheeling, W. Va 


WHEELING, W. Va., April 4.—Re 
Werrenrath gave the third Unive: 
Club concert at the Court Theate: 
the evening of April 1, accompanie 
Harry Spier. Mr. Werrenrath off 
an aria by Bach and one from Masse! 
“Herodiade,” besides a group of song 
English and French. 





The Molique Concertante Was 
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Church Broadening Its Spirit Toward Music, Says S. C. Yon 














Eminent Musician, Brother of 
the Organist, Tells of 
Former Attitude Toward 
Sacred Music—The Efforts 
of Father Heffernan of St. 
Vineent Ferrer—His Work 
with the Choir 


EHIND the glorious singing of each 

of the hundreds of vested choirs this 
week, is the work of a diligent choir 
uaster. And, undoubtedly, the fact that 
the authoritative teaching of S. Constan- 
tino Yon is behind the choir of the church 
f St. Vincent Ferrer, makes it one of 
the finest choirs in this city. 

The name of Yon is widely known in 
America, but it is generally connected 
with Pietro Yon, the eminent concert 
organist. Among musicians the name 
of his brother, Constantino, is also recog- 
nized as denoting that of an eminent 

‘ert pianist, vocal instructor and au- 
thority on church music and choir train- 

*, and only his own modesty prevents 

wider knowledge of his name. Mr. 
Yon has been director at St. Vincent 
lerrer ever since the church was built, 
years ago, and has built up a 
ndid ensemble of forty-five boys and 
e eight men, of which Father Philipps 
charge of the deportment. 

‘o his work, Mr. Yon brings to bear 
spiendid authority on church music, a 
fact which is attested to by an illuminated 


inscription from Pope Pius to Mr. Yon 
an. his brother, and which may be seen, 
eautifully illuminated, in their studio. 
As an authority on the correct church 
Music, the writer consulted Mr. Yon on 
N present awakening to the importance 
' the Gregorian Chant in the Catholic 
ren. 
This present awakening to the beau- 
of the classic church music is of 
Particular interest to me,” said Mr. Yon. 
‘When I first came to America, I was 
4s.ed by the authorities of the Pontifical 
Hich School for Sacred Music in Rome to 
‘ecx support of their music movement and 
‘read the love of the real church music 
iis country. Both my brother and I 
npted to do this, and I started in 


Choir of the Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City, of Which S. Constantino Yon Is Director. 
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Mr. Yon Is the Last 


Man to the Extreme Right of the Third Row, While Father Philipps Is Seen Alone, on the Top Row, Left 


at an academy where I was director of 
the singing. I began on the Gregorian 
Chant and attempted to point out the beau- 
ties of the work. I must say, however, that 
I got practically no support. The heads 
of the academy, used to more ‘pleasing’ 
music, came to me and said, ‘That is 
very strange music. Can you not teach 
something more pleasing?’ So after 
various attempts I had to discard the 
work I preferred. The strange thing is 
that to-day, this very academy is in the 
forefront of the movement for the Gre- 
gorian Chant, extremely zealous to spread 
it~—and to do so they are using the very 
books which I had ordered and which 
they asked me to discard. 

“IT am sincerely glad the movement 
is spreading for better church music, I 
do not mean that I would welcome the 
broadcast and indiscriminate singing of 
the classic church music, because it, more 
than other music, needs purity of inter- 
pretation to reflect its real beauties. 
However, it is interesting to note the 
progress which the church has made in 
music in the last generation, since the 
famous Bull issued by Pope Pius. For- 
merly in Italy there was a craving for 
popular and pleasing music in the church 
service, and it was quite the regular thing 
in Italy, as in other European countries, 
to hear the popular music, to which the 
words of the mass were set, sung during 
the service. Various were the operatic 
arias which the Italian churches in- 
cluded in the belief that their holy texts 
would transform them into a _ sacred 
order. 


Depend on Clergy 


“Now the standard is immeasurably 
higher—varying, of course, according to 
the clergy in the various churches. For 
instance, in my own church, that of St. 
Vincent Ferrer, I have received constant 
and appreciative encouragement from 
the Prior, Father Heffernan, who has re- 
moved all handicaps toward the improve- 
ment of music in his church, and who is 
devoted to the finest in art. For these 
holidays, as on previous occasions, we 
are to have an orchestra as support. 
Father Philipps, in charge of the boys, 
has also aided me. 

“I find much inspiration in training 
the choir, and although we have only 
three rehearsals a week, manage to im- 
prove rapidly. I have absolute con- 
fidence in the choristers, and when we 


have the orchestra, I do not have to make 
contortions with my baton to have them 
come in on time—they are always there 
of their own accord and ready. 

“And as far as the boys are concerned, 
they like the work—I have one of them, 
a small one who is perfectly fascinated 
by the singing of my bass. The tenor 
or the baritone may do exquisite pas- 
sages, but they never affected him, but 
when the bass started singing, he would 
watch him with a cherubic expression 
Then one day he could contain himself 
no longer, and, coming up to me after 
rehearsal, said, ‘Say, professor, will you 
please let me sing bass next Sunday ?’ 

“However, I would never advise anyone 
to stake his reputation on the work of 
a boy choir; on a men’s choir, yes, but 
not on a boys’ choir. For most of the 
time the boys have their mind on a 
baseball game—and aren’t concerned 
much as to whether they sing a beautiful 
tone or not. Moreover, I don’t believe 
in solo work with a boys’ choir; by this 
I mean, that the aim of the work should 
be purely’ musical—the beautiful inter- 
pretation of the music. And it is a 
mistake to select one boy who happens 


to be endowed with a fine voice and ex- 
ploit him. 

“This week has been especially hard, 
as I have been rehearsing an extra choir 
of men for an A Capella service, and also 
training the choir for the performance 
of my brother’s new mass, ‘Missa Regina 
Pacis,’ which is to be given in America 
for the first time, and which is dedicated 
to Father Heffernan. My own choir will 
be singing the ‘Allelujah’ on Sunday but 
I shall be saying ‘Allelujah’ on Monday 
morning when it is all over.” 

Mr. Yon, who has been in this country 
some twenty years, is rightly proud of 
his choir. On Sunday one of the most 
magnificent of Easter services was pre- 
sented with his brother’s “Missa Regina 
Pacis,” a work which illustrates the 
brilliance and profound musical knowl- 
edge of this eminent organist. The rest 
of the musical offerings on a program 
of great beauty included Cook’s Pro- 
cessional “’Tis the Day of Resurrec- 
tion,” Yon’s “Vidi Aquam” and “Victiae 


Pascali,” Turton’s “O Paradise,” Bon- 
vin’s “Festal Procession,” and _ several 
magnificent examples of Gregorian 
Chants. F. G. 





EDNA THOMAS ON TOUR 





Mezzo Soprano Begins Her Travels This 
Week in Alabama 


Edna Thomas, mezzo-soprano, was 
scheduled for a recital at the Alabama 
State Convention which met this year at 
Dothane, Ala., on April 6. 

The federation is offering a substantial 
prize for the best song by a composer 
living in the State. This song was in- 
cluded in the program to be sung by 
Miss Thomas. 

This concert marks Miss Thomas’ 
commencement of concerts for the exten- 
sion of the activities of clubs of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 
As president of the Louisiana federation 
she is in sympathy with the aims and 
needs of these organizations and will now 
devote all the time which her pressing 
professional duties will permit to the 
interests of her club work. 

Previously this has been limited owing 
to her activities in France with the 
American Expeditionary forces and the 
Army of Occupation, for which she gave 
seventy concerts. This season she has 
appeared in recitals in the East. 


KUBELIK TOUR NEXT 
SEASON IS ASSURED 


Ottokar Bartik Receives Cable- 
gram Announcing Violinist’s 
Arrival in September 





That Jan Kubelik will surely come to 
America this year was announced on 
Saturday last by Ottokar Bartik, who 
had received a few days previous con- 
firmation by cable of his tour. Kubelik 
will arrive in America in September for 
a trancontinental tour under Mr. Bar- 
tik’s exclusive management. This is the 
first time in seven years that he will 
be heard here, his last tour having been 
in 1913. 

Already great interest is being shown 
in the tour Mr. Kubelik’s name having 
remained a box-office magnet ever since 
his first sensational success when he 
aroused a public interest in violin vir- 
tuosity that established new records. 
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ART SOCIETY OFFERS 
AN EASTER PROGRAM 


Frank Damrosch Forces Give 
a Matinee Concert—Parker 
Work Finely Done 


The Musical Art Society gave its 
Easter concert at Carnegie Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. Matinees are not 
the custom of this organization, and the 
attendance was not as large as at the 
evening functions. Doubtless the con- 
junction of the holiday and the caressing 
vernal airs of a perfect day made con- 


finement in an auditorium burdensome to 
the flesh and afflicting to the spirit. But 
this consideration apart, the concert was 
not an inspiring diversion. The program 
was a generous commixture of sacred and 
profane elements. The Eastertide es- 
sentials were disposed of in the first of 
the three program groups. They con- 
sisted of three canticles of the Crucifixion 
—the “In Monte Oliveti,” of Orlando di 
Lasso; Vittoria’s ‘Tenebrae factae sunt” 
and a setting by Michael Haydn—hence 
in a more modern vein—of the morning 
office of Good Friday, “Caligaverunt 
oculi mei”; the five-part chorus “Ascendit 
Deus,” of Palestrina; the eight-part 
chorus, “Now Sinks the Golden Sun,” 
from Horatio Parker’s oratorio, “St. 
Christopher,” and Bach’s great cantata 
fragment, “Now Shall the Grace.” The 
rest of the bill—save for Kurt Schind- 
ler’s version of the familiar Jewish 
lamentation, “Eili, Eili,” in which Maria 
Winetzkaja was the soloist, and Gran- 
ville Bantock’s impressive Hebridean 
“Death Croon” was concerned with such 











FOURTH 


Frederic Warren 
Ballad Concert 
Mon., April 19th, at 3 P.M. 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Miss Dicie Howell Miss Loraine Wyman 


Mr. Harry Anderton Mr. George Reimherr 


Mr. Francis Moore at the Piano 


MASON AND HAMLIN PIANO USED 











—WANTED— 


Pianists and Violinists 


for Concert Tour beginning 
Aug. 30th. Young men pre- 
ferred. Must speak good 
English. Apply by letter, 
giving experience, education, 


etc. Address 
A. W., c/o Musical America 


ccusmnanamiemnmametenaaiaiiemiimmtine al 
WANTED 


One Male Quartette 
One String Trio. 
1920-21 Concert Tour 


ALLEN & FABIANI, 
101 West 41st St. 


WANTED 
Woman Teacher of Piano 
Woman Teacher of Organ 
Important Eastern Positions 
Eminent Male Teacher of Voice 
100 Teachers Medium Grades 
Musical Artists’ Teachers’ Agency 


ALLEN & FABIANI 
101 West 4Iist Street 




















New York 





WANTED—A woman piano teacher, and com- 
petent pianist, between twenty-five and _ thirty- 
five years of age, to be resident in a girls’ school 
three hours from New York. Apply, giving 
teaching experience and piano repertoire (no tes- 
timonials or photographs returned) to M. G. 
Musical America Office, New York. 





Young woman wishes position as accompanist at 
summer school, or as pianist with stringed in- 
struments for summer engagements. Splendid 
Address K. A. L., care Musical 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


references. 
America, 





mundane and widely differentiated mat- 


ters as three pretty French folk songs 
arranged by Gevaert, three German 
ones, “Morning Song,” “Mary and the 
Boatman,” and “The Naiades,” arranged 
by Brahms; a “Cowboy Song,” “Dawn 
Song of the Cheyennes” and “Victory 
Song of the Pawnees,” collected and 
transcribed by Natalie Curtis Burlin, 
and an agreeable “Suite Francaise” for 
orchestra, by Perilhou. 

The performance of this heterogeneous 


Natalie Curtis Burlin, Who Transcribed 
the Indian Songs Given at the Musical 
Art Society Concert, with High Chief 
of the Cheyenne Tribe, from Whose 
Singing She Recorded Most of Her 
Songs 


assortment of great and little music calls 
for no extensive comment. Much of the 
singing was deficient alike in tone-qual- 
ity, nuance and spirit. The best work of 
the day was done in the late Dr. Parker’s 
chorus, a touching and beautiful page, 
the presentation of which Frank Dam- 
rosch prefaced with a few words of 
tribute to the recently deceased com- 
poser; the worst, in Bach’s mighty 
chorus, which was massacred by every- 
one concerned, and served again to im- 
press upon all whom experience has 
failed to teach the sorrowful truth that 
to hear Bach’s choral music well sung 
New Yorkers must repair to Bethlehem- 
on-the-Lehigh, or else import Dr. Wolle 
and his flock of mastersingers. 
my Fs. PB. 





Calvé Will Retire and Establish an Acad- 
emy of Song in Paris 


[Special Cable Dispatch to The Sun and New 
York Herald; Copyright, 1920, by The Sun 
and New York Herald] 


LONDON, April 3.—Mme. Calvé, follow- 
ing a recital here this week, announced 
her coming retirement from the concert 
stage and from grand opera. Mme. Calvé 
will establish a school for the voice in 
Paris. After a tour of Scotland and the 
provinces and possibly one more metro- 
politan appearance next year, “then a 
a academy of song,” she declared to- 

ay. 





Mmes. Alexandrowska and Rust Mellor 
Appear in Augusta, Ga. 


AuGusTA, GA., April 3.—Luba Alex- 
androwska, pianist, and Ethel Rust Mel- 
lor, soprano, were heard in recital at the 
Grand Theater recently by a large audi- 
ence.’ Both artists were very well re- 
ceived and besides the regular numbers 
on the program, were compelled to give 
numerous encores. B. H. N. 


LOCAL FORCES SHARE 
LOS ANGELES’ PRAISE 


Tandler and Rothwell Both 
Offer Concerts with Great 
Solosists 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 2.—Olga 
Steeb was the soloist at the popular 
concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
March 28, playing the Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo in G Minor and Liszt’s “Cam- 
panella.” This was Miss Steeb’s first 
appearance since her return from her 
New York successes and she 'was a 
strong factor in drawing a large 


audience to Trinity. The program in- 
cluded the Mendelssohn “Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture, the “William Tell” Overture, 
two numbers of Debussy, and Sylvain 
Noack played the “Meditation” from 
“Thais.” 

At the same hour the Los Angeles 
Symphony was playing at Temple Au- 
ditorium an all-Wagner program. The 
soloists were Anthony Carlsson, basso, 
singing the King’s Prayer from “Lohen- 
grin” and Concertmaster§ Saslavsky 
playing an arrangement of the “Good 
Friday Spell.” The orchestral num- 
bers were from “Siegfried.” ‘Funeral 
March,” the “Forest Murmurs,” re- 
peated by encore, and the “Magic Fire” 
music from the “Valkyrie.” Mr. Carl- 
son repeated his aria as encore and Mr. 
Saslavsky played Wagner’s “Dreams.” 

In its sixth regular symphony con- 
cert, the Los Angeles Svmphony, un- 
der the baton of Adolf Tandler, intro- 
duced a historical curiosity, which few 
symphony audiences over the country 
have heard—the only symphony writ- 
ten by Richard Wagner. This work 
dates from his nineteenth year. Mr. 
Tandler conducted from memory and 
gave a stirring and faithful presenta- 
tion of the work. 

The soloist was Desider Josef Vecsei, 
pianist, playing the Liszt A Maior 
Concerto, which he did with virtuosity, 
without mannerism. His encore num- 





ber was in marked contrast in st: 
showing him in an entirely differ 
mood. The audience tested the capac 
of the house and warmly applauded 
orchestra and leader. W. F.G 





ALABAMA TEACHERS VOTE 
FOR STANDARDIZATIO 





Convention in Birmingham Adopts Res 
lutions for Improvement of 
Musical Conditions 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 4.—W 
C. R. Calkins, of Montevallo, as cha 
man, the Music Department of the A 
bama Educational Association met 
convention in Birmingham on April 
The primary object of the convention w. s 
the standardization of music in the sta 
and a committee was named to draw 
resolutions. The following were subm 
ted: 

“We recommend a state supervisor 
music and suggest James Leta Kitts 
such. 

“That the resolutions of the Alaban 
State Music Teachers’ Association 
adopted. 

“That there be trained supervisors 
State public schools. 

“That piano as a major in state schoo 
be adopted. ; 

“That a speaker of national reputatio 
be invited to give a talk in 1921.” 

After considerable discussion, 
which it was moved to remove Resolutio: 
No. 2, the movement not being carried. 
the resolutions were adopted. 

It was decided also to use the Progre: 
sive Series for standardization. ‘ 

. M. 





Zoellners in Sedalia, Mo. 


SEDALIA, Mo, April 2.—Before the La 
dies’ Musical Club the Zoellner Quartet 
appeared March 21 at the First Presby- 
terian Church. Their program was an 


engaging one and their performance of 


it touched a high standard of beauty in 
tone and finish in execution. Among the 
works heard were a Skilton Indian Dance 
and Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore.” 
The Zoellners were applauded to the 
echo. 








Musical Landmarks in New York 


Under this title César Saerchinger gives us even 
more than his title suggests — a vivid and en- 
trancing picture of musical activities in New York 
from early days to those of Caruso in 


The Musical Quarterly 
for January, 1920 


The contents of the January issue range from the above 
article to Amy Lowell’s Facinating Musical Analogies in 


Modern Poetry. 


Subscribe today for The Musical Quarterly — a magazine 
unique among the world’s periodicals. 


Single copies 
75 cents 


By the year 
$3.00 





3 E.43d St.-G. SCHIRMER’ New York 
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January 20, 1920 
JOHN DOANE 


Studio: 25 East 35th St., New York 














GEORGE HAMLIN tw JOHN DOANE 


My dear John Doane: 


I am delighted with the way you played 
for me at my recital on Sunday and look forward 
to your playing for me many more times in the 


With best regards, I am, 


Your sincerely, 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


Concert Accompanist—-—Coaching in Repertoire 
Tel. Murray Hill 5609 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Have the people who go to the opera, 
or to a recital, or the young ambitious 
for fame in the prefessional world, any 
idea of the sufferings to which many of 
the singers are subjected in the torture 
chambers—I can use no fitter term—of 
the throat specialists, with their spraying 
devices, their vocal cord scrapers, nose 
douchers, and other devices by which to 
mulct the professional world annually of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars? There 
are, I will admit, a very few such spe- 


cialists who are worthy, but the great 
majority are fakers of the worst kind. 
Not only are New York and every lead- 
ing city full of such, but there is scarcely 
a town where there are singers where 
there is not some gentleman who, for a 
fee, will not undertake to “fix up” the 
singer who may be troubled with a cold, 
or a cough, or hoarseness, with a number 
of different devices, panaceas, which in- 
clude sometimes surgical operations of a 
very serious character, most of which 
take not only the velvet of the voice, but 
sometimes take the voice itself. 

George Bernard Shaw, the eminent 
English, or rather Irish, literary man 
and playwright, and who is regarded by 
many as being the only sane man in Eng- 
land during the war, refers to this mat- 
ter in one of the remarkable essays 
which preface his play entitled “Heart- 
break House,” which is a satire on “cul- 
tured, leisured Europe before the war,” 
as he terms it. In one of these essays I 
find the following: 

“Heartbreak House, being an _ idle 
house, was a hypochondriacal house, al- 
ways running after cures. It would stop 
eating meat, not on valid Shelleyan 
grounds, but in order to get rid of a 
bogey ealled Uric Acid; and it would 
actually let you pull all its teeth out to 
exorcise another demon named Pyorrhea. 
It was superstitious, and addicted to 
table-rapping, materialization seances, 
clairvoyance, palmistry, crystal-gazing 
and the like to such an extent that it may 
be doubted whether ever before in the 
history of the world did soothsayers, 
astrologers, and unregistered therapeu- 
tic specialists of all sorts flourish as they 
did during this half century of the drift 
to the abyss. The registered doctors and 
surgeons were hard put to it to compete 
with the unregistered. They had to fall 
back coarsely on the terror of infection 
and death. They prescribed inoculations 
and operations. Whatever part of a hu- 
man being could be cut out without 
necessarily killing him they cut out; and 
ne often died (unnecessarily, of course) 
in consequence. From such trifles as 
uvulas and tonsils they went on to ovaries 
and appendices until at last no one’s in- 
side was safe. They explained that the 
human intestine was too long and that 
nothing could make a child of Adam 
healthy except short-circuiting the py- 
lorus by cutting a length out of the lower 
intestine and fastening it directly to the 
stomach. They operated and vivisected 
and inoculated and lied on a stupendous 
scale, clamoring for and actually acquir- 
ing such legal powers over the bodies of 
their fellow-citizens as neither king, 
Pope nor parliament dare ever have 
Claimed.” 

_Now it is lucky for the rising genera- 
lon of singers that a new school of 
helping nature do the work without pills 
and drugs, hot baths, all supplemented 
by knives, has arisen in the world. And 
this school began with the arrival of the 
Scientific osteopaths, who are now again 


supplemented by the chiropractitioners, 
who are literally accomplishing marvels 
in the most simple manner, without sub- 
jecting the poor patient to having any 
parts of his anatomy exterminated or 
reducing him to a condition of misery or 
depriving him for a time of his activities. 
And they are doing this by a simple 
knowledge of the human anatomy, for let 
it never be forgotten, man is after all 
nothing more than an animated backbone. 

Among those chiropractitioners, one 
of the most expert, with whom I lately 
have come in touch, is Dr. Francesco 
Sauchelli, a man of Italian descent, very 
modest, very unassuming, who has really 
done wonders for a number of our best 
singers and actors. With simple treat- 
ment of less than half an hour, at inter- 
vals of a day or two, he has accomplished 
what almost seems a miracle. And in 
every case that has been submitted to 
him, he found that there was some dis- 
arrangement of the skeleton, as it may be 
called, which when put straight enabled 
nature to do the healing, which she 
promptly proceeded to do, as she is al- 
ways most gracious to humanity when- 
ever humanity gives her half a chance. 

When one thinks how in any ordinary 
machine the slightest disdrrangement, 
even of a small and apparently un’mpor- 
tant part, virtually throws the whole 
business out of gear and therefore pre- 
vents it properly functioning, it seems 
but reasonable that if a man has any de- 
rangement of any part of the bony struc- 
ture of his body, whether of the spine or 
any other part, it would be impossible for 
the various functions of his body, and 
especially those of the parts directly 
affected, to be in proper and active opera- 
tion. 

The ancients undoubtedly knew more 
of such matters than we of to-day, who 
are up against a large number of physi- 
cians who have one leg in the drug store 
and the other in the specialist’s office, and 
who always advise an operation, espe- 
cially if the poor patient or his friends 
have the price. 

It is time somebody had the pluck to 
tell the truth of such matters, for while 
I have no desire for a moment to reflect 
upon those members of the profession 
who undoubtedly are sincere, capable, and 
have done much good, still the fact re- 
mains that the great body of medical 
men have for years worked on the wrong 
system, and instead of removing the 
cause that produced the tumor and so 
letting nature dispose of it, have pro- 
ceeded to cut the poor patient open and 
remove the tumor, which very often re- 
sulted in the removal of the tumor being 
accompanied by the removal of the 
patient to parts unknown. 

Reminds me of the old story of the 
pore vd who met a man on the street and 
said: 

“You remember your friend Brown, 
don’t you? I cured him completely.” 

“But Brown died,” said the friend. 

“Ah,” said the doctor, “but don’t for- 
get, he died cured.” 


* * * 


The other day at A®olian Hall, Helen 
Yorke made her début in concert. Her 
notices were on the whole very fair; some 
of the criticisms referred to her manner- 
isms and to the fact that she did not 
have a big voice. The general conclusion 
was, however, that she was more fitted 
for light opera or musical comedy than 
for the serious and more severe require- 
ments of grand opera. 

Having had an opportunity of meeting 
the young lady, I can say that she is 
about as bright, as intelligent, as pretty 
and as wholesome an American girl as 
you would wish to see. I learned that she 
had been in Europe for some time with 
her mother, that she had studied with 
good teachers and sung in some of the 
smaller opera houses. To this country 
she came for recognition of her talent, 
and no doubt with the hope of getting a 
place in grand opera. While here she 
went to that venerable, genial, highly ex- 
perienced and popular artist, David 
Bispham, who, finding his pupil apt and 
also possessing all those qualities which 
endear a young girl to the heart of a 
veteran, naturally, out of the fullness of 
his good nature, did everything in his 
power to aid her. 

And this is where the lesson comes in. 
Bispham let it be known through all his 
multitudinous friends of the press that 
Miss Yorke was coming out under his 
auspices. He aroused great expectations. 
Among other things, he wrote to all the 
musical critics. This is where he made 
a mistake, as others have done before 
him, and so defeated his own object. In 
the first place, the really conscientious 
critics—and we have some—resent any 
appeal which savors of a request for spe- 
cial favor. Then again, what with the 
appeals to the critics and the notices that 
had appeared, public expectation with re- 


gard to the young lady was aroused to a 


very high point, so that when the young 
lady did not quite measure up to what 
had been expected, there was a feeling of 
disappointment. In fact one critic, to 
wit, Henry T. Finck of the Evening Post, 
expressed his sentiment in the matter by 
not writing a line about the recital. 

It is a great deal better, when a début 
is about to be made, to exercise con- 
siderable conservatism with regard to the 
preliminary announcements, and particu- 
larly to refrain from any direct appeal to 
the critics, who are naturally more or 
less sensitive, especially if the appeal 
comes from somebody whom they respect. 

Reminds me of something that hap- 
pened a great many years ago, when 
Maurice Strakosch, a well-known mana- 
ger and brother of the celebrated Max 
Strakosch, who for many years was the 
impresario of opera at the Old Academy 
of Music, arrived in New York. Maurice 
called all the newspaper men together 
and pleaded with us hard for help, said 
he hadn’t a dollar but what he had was 
a beautiful prima donna, Belocca—or 
Beautiful Eyes, in Italian. He said she 
was a combination of Patti, Lucca, Min- 
nie Hauk, Gerster, Clara Louise Kellogg 
the five big prima donnas of the time 
Nothing like her had been heard in years 

We wrote wonderful advance notices. 
We stirred public interest to such a point 
that the night of the lady’s début the 
house was jammed. But when we heard 
a pulchritudinous young woman, with big 
eyes, who seemed scared to death and 
who consequently did not do such voice 
as she had justice, and certainly did not 
come up to a combination of Patti, Lucca, 
Minnie Hauk, Gerster and Clara Louise 
Kellogg, we were all terribly disap- 
pointed and inclined to be somewhat in- 
dignant with dear Maurice, whom we all 
loved, for having “put one over on us,” 
as they call it. 

The result was that a really nice tal- 
ent, allied to a very charming and pleas- 
ing personality, did not get justice done 
it, whereas if the young girl had been 
modestly and unassumingly presented, 
the critics would have acknowledged 
such gifts as she had and would have 
endeavored to give her a lift, for her 
own sake as well as for their great re- 
gard for their friend Maurice. 

so aK ok 


Prince Lubomirski, who is understood 
to represent, as minister in Washington, 
some of the factions that are fighting 
for control in the new Polish Republic, 
has again managed to get his name into 
the papers, this time with a denial of 
what he claims is the report that Pader- 
ewski had been exiled from Poland and 
had been repudiated as a statesman by 
the Polish people. The prince brands this 
report as absolutely without foundation, 
and adds that Paderewski is held in the 
same affection by his people, and that his 
present visit to Switzerland is purely 
voluntary and for rest. 

I watch the papers pretty carefully, not 
only in New York but from other lead- 
ing cities, and not in a single paper have 
I seen any such report. So the prince’s 
denial is wholly superfluous. Even if such 
a report had been published, nobody 
would have believed it, especially in view 
of the columns and columns that have 
been printed in the way of articles and 
interview with Paderewski himself, and 
one of which interviews in the New York 
Evening Sun, with your editor, called out 
a ridiculous statement from this very 
prince, though very soon after Paderew- 
ski confirmed everything that your editor 
had stated. 


a * 
Years ago I made the acquaintance of 
an energetic, enterprising, rubicund 


young man by the name of Percy Hemus. 
He was a struggling baritone. In due 
course of time Percy, having a naturally 
good voice, considerable intelligence, and 
a disposition to hard work, won out, till 
at the time the war broke and we got 
mixed up in it, Percy had reached a 
point where he knew his season would 
bring him in a good many thousands of 
dollars—some say all the way from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand, at a con- 
servative estimate. 

Not long before this period Percy had 
endeared himself to many people by being 
the first to attempt to give an entire 
recital with compositions by Americans, 
and, strange to say, disappointed a great 
many critics by “putting ‘it over” and 
winning out. 

Now Percy is a very good American, in 
the broadest and best sense. So when we 
got started in the European muss, Percy, 
without a minute’s consideration, can- 
celled all his dates, offered his services to 
the Government, and so became song 
leader down at Pelham Bay, where he 
was the glory and delight of some three 
to four thousand sailors, whom he called 
his “buddie boys.” 





MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
:: GALLERY OF - :: 
CELEBRITIES No. 217 














Victor Harris, Conductor of the St. Ce- 
cilia Club, Composer of More Than 100 
Songs and a Conspicuous Figure in 
New York’s Musical Life 





He took up your editor’s suggestion of 
a singing, marching club, and made a 
sensation when in a Liberty Loan parade 
he came down Fifth Avenue with two 
thousand of the “buddie boys,” singing 
patriotic songs. 

Only a few of us know how Percy 
worked with those fellows, how he kept 
them in good humor, cheered them up, 
taught them to sing, went on long hikes, 
sometimes ten, twelve, fifteen miles, and 
came back having them all in good 
spirits as he led them in song. 

In fact, so hard did Perey work that 
he used his voice considerably and thus 
when the war was over and Percy quit, 
he took a period of rest and retirement 
to recover his old form. 

Now during his duties at Pelham Bay 
he did much to help along the drives for 
the Liberty Loans, and thus it was that 
he appeared with a select chorus of the 
“buddies” before a number of prominent 
ladies’ musical clubs. At a concert given 
by one of these clubs, one of the most 
prominent women’s musical organizations 
in New York, Percy managed to rouse the 
audience to such enthusiasm that he sold, 
within a brief period, between $80,000 
and $90,000 worth of bonds. The presi- 
dent of the club, a most worthy and 
sweet lady, whose name is known all 
over the country, told him, with tears in 
her eyes, that she never, never could 
forget what he had done for the club. 
There were other organizations, too, who 
said the same thing. 

When Percy came back, after he had 
recovered from his war work, and made 
up his mind that it was time he set 
about restoring his finances to something 
like reasonable health and getting back 
into the old régime again, he thought of 
all these beautiful promises that had 
been made him, and so the first that he 
applied to was the president of the club 
who, with tears in her eyes, had assured 
him that she never would forget him. But 
this lady said, with a sad smile, that she 
was sorry, but. she couldn’t engage him 
as all the engagements were now being 
made by a certain well-known manager, 
but she would, if opportunity offered, say 
a good word for him. 

So poor Percy went away a little bit 
downcast, but when he got home was 
cheered by a letter from sweet and 
charming Mrs. Morris, conductor of the 
Philomena Club of Brooklyn, who told 
him that they wanted him to come over 
at something above the old figure and 
sing to them, and that so much did they 
appreciate what he had done for his 
country that they had made up their 
minds to have a “Percy Hemus Night” 
once a year. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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So you see there is a difference in the 
way the musical clubs of women of soci- 
ety look upon the patriotic American 
who gave his all during the war. 

To which let me add that if there are 
any musical clubs who are considering 
making engagements for next season, 
and who would like to hear a really good 
singer, and have the price, which is not 
exorbitant, I would suggest to them that 
they cannot do any better than engage 
the services of Percy Hemus. 

* *” * 


One of the most capable as well as 
enterprising of our local conductors is 
Kurt Schindler, who has been doing not- 
able work with his Schola Cantorum. The 
Spanish music which he presented a 
couple of weeks ago at the concert of his 
society he got from the great choral 
society Orfeo Catala, in Spain. Schind- 
ler had met these Spanish composers in 
their own country. He was there last 
summer and was invited to conduct the 
famous choruses at a concert. By this 
means he gained not only the interest 
and confidence of the Spaniards but had 
an opportunity, at first hand, to get at 
their point of view and their local color. 
Thus, in presenting this Spanish music, 
he is not only introducing to us music 
that has never been known here before, 
but he is doing so under what may be 
termed “authoritative auspices.” 

It will be of interest to know that Kurt 
Schindler has made many arrangements 
of this Spanish music, and has published 
these arrangements, so that they can be 
sung by other choruses. 

Poor Schindler has for some time past 
been devoting himself to work in an en- 
deavor to forget the great sorrow which 
came to him when his charming, highly 
intelligent and cultured Russian wife died 
about a year after he had married her. 
He met the lady in Russia, while he was 
there collecting folk song material, in 
which he has always been interested, and 
of which he is perhaps to-day the best 
exponent. She was a well-known Russian 
actress, and besides was a woman of su- 
perior literary attainment. 

After a t'me Schindler returned to 
America. The lady came here in 1917. 
The acquaintance was renewed and so 
they were married. She died last year of 
influenza. 

During their short married life Schind- 
ler made and completed a series of three 
volumes of Russian folk songs, a collec- 
tion of the highest value, in which his 
wife assisted him in the selection of the 
material, and in the general character of 
the subject. He dedicated the collection 
to her memory. I believe he completed 
the last volume after her death. 

Writing of Schindler reminds me that 
in endeavoring to take his mind off his 
sorrow and bring a smile to his sad face, 
I talked to him about the crime he had 
committed in cutting off his hair. You 
remember that Schindler used to go 
round with long black locks, which dis- 
tinguished him. Whenever you saw the 
black locks from the rear you knew they 
belonged to Schindler. 

When I spoke to him about it he ex- 
pressed his regret that none of his friends 
had ever told him what an ass he was 
making of himself by going around with 
those long locks. I demurred and told 
him that he now looked like everybody 
else, and might be mistaken for a 
lawyer, or a doctor, or a business man, 
because he had lost the individuality of 
his appearance. 

Which reminds me to tell you that in 
this country every now and then there is 
a craze which involves the knife, or the 
scissors, or the probe. We had the appen- 
dix craze. Then the doctors concluded 
that every man’s prostate gland had to 
be removed, that is, after he was forty 
to forty-five. Then the medical profes- 
sion was seized with the idea that every 
man’s antrim in his nose had to be 
probed. 

Finally the barbers took up the craze 
and cut everybody’s hair short, especially 
around the temples and the back of the 
head, till people all began to look more 
like Arabs than Americans. Schindler 
fell a victim to this craze. Now the 
French barbers have a custom which is, 
I think, deserving of imitation, namely, 
that they cut a man’s hair or beard ac- 
cording to his face, that is to say, they 
don’t give a man long whiskers who has 
a long face. They try to make his appear- 
ance distinctive and to give the face 
character and strength by creating a cer- 
tain squareness of effect, reserving the 
oval, and more beautiful form, I think, 
for the female species of the race. 


[Continued from page 7] oi 


But there is another point. If a man, 
or a woman—lI have read a very inter- 
esting article sometime ago on this very 
point by Mme. Leginska—if, as I say, a 
man or woman is distinctive by reason 
of their’ work, ability, reputation, 
whether it be in music, art, literature, 
or as a statesman, why should that man 
or woman’s appearance not be distinc- 
tive? Why should he or she aim to look 
like everybody else when their very bread 
and butter, not to speak of their profes- 
sional eminence, depends upon their be- 
ing different from everybody else. 

When you come to think how few peo- 
ple there are who really have won dis- 
tinction in the professions, in music, 
drama, the arts, why should they all look 
like the average man or woman and so 
dispose of the very individuality which 
really is their main asset? Why should 
a great singer, why should a great con- 
ductor or a great musician, or a great 
painter, look exactly like a lawyer’s clerk 
or the butcher boy that delivers the leg 
of mutton for Sunday’s dinner? 

All of which is prefatory to a prayer 
that Schindler will permit his hair to 
grow, and so show his contempt for the 
fools who told him to have his locks 
shorn. 

* * * 

You may remember that, from time to 
time, when a certain noted artist sings, 
the critics draw attention to the fact that 
with all her charm and the undoubted 
beauty of her voice, which have made her 
so popular, she every now and then sings 
off the key, as it is called. This has 
given the opportunity for all the throat 
specialists and ladies and gentlemen who 
pose as authorities on the art of sing- 
ing, to express their views. Some stated 
that the artist in question was deficient 
in her musical ear. Some ascribed it to 
a lack of musical understanding. Some 
said her emission was forced and so the 
vocal cords got tired. In fact, it became 
a matter of discussion in about every 
musical circle. Why did she do it? For 
she did it. 

And now the reason is out. 

It is not because the lady is lacking in 
a good musical ear, for she has that. Nor 
is she lacking in musical understanding. 
She has that. Nor is she lacking in musi- 
cal experience. She has had that. The 
trouble, it seems, is purely physical. The 
lady is afflicted with a certain physical 
trouble—not disorder—which affects her 
singing. That is to say, it is in the man- 
ner of an impediment which perhaps may 
later be removed by an operation, but the 
impediment distresses her when she sings 
true to pitch. On the other hand, she 
gets ease from her trouble when she 
sings a little off the key. And there you 
have the whole story. 

It may be of value to those who are 
interested in this artist to know that 
recently some very successful cures have 
been made of this particular trouble, 
without an operation. And the cures 
have been made by the chiropractitioners, 
to whom I alluded in the beginning of 
this letter, who adjusted those parts of 
the frame which had produced the trou- 
ble, or at least caused its increase, and 
so they opened the door to nature, who 
promptly got to work and the person was 
soon as sound as ever. 

: oi - = 

An Italian music teacher of the high- 
est distinction has created a great deal 
of feeling by announcing that in the year 
1921 she proposes to teach, as a guest 
teacher, in Berlin and Vienna, and would 
be glad to get in communication with any 
of our talented American students who 
were figuring that they would be in those 
cities about that time. 

The head of one noted conservatory 
writes me to express h‘s opinion that we 
are still legally at war with Germany, as 
peace has not been declared, and may be 
delayed for some time, and, furthermore, 
that the teachers who are making a fine 
livelihood in this country should not en- 
courage or help to deteriorate the many 
ee students have in this coun- 

ry. 

Let me agree with my correspondent 
when he says that the day has certainly 
passed when students need go abroad for 
music study. One of our most prominent 
critics in the West states that there is 
still a great deal of feeling throughout 
the country in regard to Teutonic affairs, 
and that he is of the opinion that Ameri- 
cans would resent any attempt to induce 
their own people to study again in Ger- 
many. 

As you know, conditions abroad, and 
particularly in Germany, were never 
favorable to the American student. And 
this especially applies to young girls who 
were there without proper protection. 
People may recall the exposures that your 
Editor made from the public platform, 
and what Alma Gluck said with regard to 
the matter. 

However, there are naturally some ad- 


venturous spirits who perhaps would like 
to go to their music lesson to the accom- 
paniment of shrapnel and with the chance 
of being shot before they turned the cor- 
ner. Things in Germany are in pretty 
bad shape and are not likely to settle 
down for many a year to come. 


The main point is, after all, do or do 
we not have in this country, among all 
the Italians, English, French, Germans, 
Scandinavians, not to speak of Ameri- 
cans, teachers and teaching institutions 
that can rank with the best they have 
on the other side? That is the crux of 
the whole position. Here I must reply 
emphatically in the affirmative. 

Have we not got here Oscar Saenger, 
a fine and most expert teacher and coach, 
with whom his wife, another most capable 
artist, is associated? There is Buzzi- 
Peccia, Herbert Witherspoon, with a de- 
servedly large following. Then take a 
noble woman like Mme. Viafora, Mme. 
Valeri, of the Italian school. Take our 
own Frank La Forge, unequaled as a 


‘ coach and teacher, an American born in 


Rockford, Ill. Why, some of the great 
artists at the Metropolitan are only too 
happy to coach with him and to express 
their enthusiastic praise of his work. 
Then there are Richard Hageman, George 
Hamlin, W. S. Brady, A. J. Hubbard, the 
teacher of Charles Hackett. These are 
but a few of the names that occur to me 
at the moment. Indeed, I might go on 
and fill your page with the names of a 
number of really competent vocal teach- 
ers and coaches that are in this country 
to-day. 

The next thing, of course, is with re- 
gard to the music that the students can 
hear. Well, if they are in Boston, or New 
York, or in Chicago, or Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, they can hear just 
as good symphony orchestras, just as 
good operatic performances, as they can 
hear in any city in Germany. 

Finally, we come to that disputed and 
much befuddled thing, “musical atmos- 
phere,” about which there has been more 
tommyrot spoken and written than prac- 
tically anything else that I could refer 
to, except it be the League of Nations. 
As if musical atmosphere existed only in 
the beer gardens of Berlin, the purlieus 
of the Scala in Milan, and the much over- 
rated land of Bohemia in Paris, with its 
second rate Coney Island on the hills of 
Montmartre, distinguished for its fourth 
rate cooking, high prices, and its painted 
ladies. 

But there is another reason, and per- 
haps the most serious of all. The moral 
code on the other side is not that of the 
U. S. A. We respect womanhood more 
than they do over there, especially the 
womanhood which is associated with mu- 
sic, drama and the arts. A young girl 
can wander about the streets of any great 
American city unprotected, if she knows 
how to behave. But she cannot do it in 
Paris, Berlin or Milan, unless she’s ac- 
companied by a cavalier, and if in Berlin 
she happened to be alone after dusk, the 
first policeman would be likely to inquire 
of her her business, as she would be pre- 
sumed to be out “for the game.” 


* * * 


The announcement that the 1000th free 
concert for the people, which concerts 
have been given under the auspices of 
the New York Globe, will take place at 
the Metropolitan Opera House next Tues- 
day, April 13, has brought to the fore 
a discussion which is more or less acute 
in the musical world, namely, as to how 
far such enterprises serve the cause of 
music, and also in how far they serve 
the interest of the musicians, for it 
should be understood that the artists who 
participate in these affairs give their 
services free. 

On the one hand, we have a large pub- 
lic opinion being formed among profes- 
sionals, that the indiscriminate giving of 
services by artists for various causes, 
except those of charity, should be dis- 
couraged, on the ground that it lowers 
the dignity of the profession, serves no 
particular worthy purpose, and further- 


more attracts people who get a good en-: 


tertainment for nothing but who could 
afford to pay a fair price for tickets. 
On the other hand, there is a strong 
argument to be made in favor of free 
concerts for the people, on the ground 
that they attract to such entertain- 
ments a large number of persons who 
otherwise would not go at all, whether 
they had the price or not, and further- 
more, that it is bringing happiness and a 
certain amount of culture to tens of thou- 
sands of people who have not, especially 
with the advancing cost of living, the 
means to go and hear the better class of 
music. There is however a great deal of 
difference between such entertainments 
and entertainment by “society women” 
and “Ladies’ Clubs” at which artists are 
expected to give their services free for 


the sake of future engagements \ 
however, never materialize. 

But perhaps the strongest argu 
for such work as is being done d) 
the past three years, under the aus 
of the Globe, is the proven fact tha 
continually increasing the numbe, 
music lovers you are virtually enlar 
the market and the opportunities fo, 
professional musician, the music tea: 
Artists who have given of their ser: 
are on record to the effect that thr 
the friends they make at these conc. »:. 
of the Globe their own recitals are be ‘4; 
patronized. And furthermore, there » )<; 
be considered in the matter the valu 
the publicity given by the Globe to ¢ 
concerts, and incidentally, of cours. 
the artists who participate. 

At this particular concert, among ;}, 
stars will be Crimi, the noted teno. of 
the Metropolitan; Gabriella Besan, 
also of the Metropolitan; Lada, ‘\,. 
dancer; Joseph Lhevinne, the pian s. 
Helen Stanley, the well-known sopr 
Elmer Zoller, and the Bach Choir { 
Bethlehem. 

To give an idea of the number of : «yr. 
sons reached by these concerts that :}, 
Globe has given, let me say that the 
tual record of attendance shows at 
there have been two million pele 
reached this way. It is calculated ¢),; 
not more than 35 to 40 per cent \ere 
steady, the rest being represented }, 
those who attended not more than on. 0; 
two concerts. 

The credit for the inauguration of *})\s 
very worthy enterprise must be give) to 
Charles D. Isaacson, whose Family I’:ve 
of Music in the Globe has come to be 
quite a feature of that paper. Mr. Is:ac- 
son has had the onerous duty of looking 
after these concerts, the amount of (e- 
tail work for which few can appreci:te. 
But he has come to be known to a \ast 
army of people who give him their atfec- 
tionate support and: through him hive 
done a great deal to help the Globe «ir- 
culation. ith Ate 

Victor Herbert is a sick man, I am 
sorry to say. He not only has tonsilitis, 
but what is worse, he has trouble. And 
the trouble comes from the fact that he 
is composing a new opera, which I sin- 
cerely trust may be more original and 
brighter than some of his late ones. 

Now dear Victor’s trouble arises from 
the fact that next door to his comfort- 
able home on the Upper West Side there 
are a number of pianos going from early 
morning till late at night. So Victor 
induced his wife to hale the lady who 
has the house to court, in a frantic effort 
to get relief. The lady in her defense 
states that she does not run a music 
school, but she does, to quote her own 
words, “chaperone eight musically in- 
clined young women.” And the musically 
inclined young women, being anxious for 
success, are hard at work, each with her 
piano, practically all day long. The rec- 
ord does not state whether each young 
lady has a piano of her own, or whether 
they play in relays on such pianos as 
there are in the house. When the Board 
of Health was appealed to in the matter, 
the Board stated that it was a matter for 
the courts. 

It is said that Herbert endeavored to 
compose in his bedroom, moved from one 
room to the other in the house, to try 
and get away from those musically in- 
clined eight young ladies, and even tok 
refuge in the back kitchen and finally in 
the cellar. But it was all no use. So he 
took to his bed, while his wife took to 
the courts. 

You see, therefore, that it is one thing 
to be able to make pots of money as 4 
successful and popular composer, ni 
another thing to secure that repose of 
soul which is so necessary for a musi¢a! 
celebrity from which much is always 
expected. - 

In Berlin, you know, they used to have 
a law where any girl who practised a‘te! 
7 or 8 in the evening was liable to ares! 
by the police. There is a man I know, 
who lives near some ladies who are m'15!- 
cally inclined, who would like to have 4 
law whereby musically inclined youn! 
ladies would be arrested early in the 
morning and kept in “cellar deep” till be 
time, says Your 

MEPHIST. 





Olga Carrara Engaged for Chicago Operé 


Olga Carrara, the Italian sopr:"? 
who recently appeared in a succes-!U 
song recital at Carnegie Hall, New Yor': 
has been engaged as a member of ‘i! 
Chicago Opera Association for the ©: 
ing season. Mme. Carrara, who has °°! 
a splendid experience in Italian 0} '* 
houses, having, among other import :"' 
achievements, sung the réle of Fior 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re’ * 
Padua, is to sing leading dramatic >” 
prano roles with the Chicago force 
the Autumn. 
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NIKISCH CELEBRATES 
QUARTER-CENTURY 


mductor, Now Twenty-five 
Years With Philharmonic, 


Honored by Berlin Audience 
Berlin, March 2, 1920. 


With a program exactly the same as the 
st he ever conducted with the Phil- 
rmonic Orchestra, save that his son, 
\litja, replaced Joseph Hofmann as so- 
\,ist, Arthur Nikisch celebrated his 
oiarter-century with the orchestra on 
March 2. On this occasion the fine en- 
emble which Nikisch during these years 


has welded into so superb an instrument 
surpassed itself. 

Philharmonic Hall for the first time 
in months was beautifully lighted, and 
decked with flowers, when Nikisch ap- 
»eared amid general applause, and 
~aised his magic wand to conduct Bee- 
thoven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3. 
Never yet has this work made so deep 
in impression, even under Nikisch him- 
self. Then followed the Fifth Sym- 
phony by Tchaikovsky, in which Nikisch 
particularly accentuated the melancholy 
parts of Liszt’s A Major Concerto for 
piano, played powerfully and_ener- 
getically by Nikisch’s youthful son, Mitja. 
He has greatly matured since his first 
appearance in Berlin, and lovingly ac- 
companied by his father, made it his 
pride to earn honors on this memorable 
evening. The close was to be the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture, a masterpiece of Ni- 
kisch’s conductorship. But fate spoiled 
the evening by a dissonance. A pane of 
glass got loose in the roof and fell down 
on a trumpeter, damaging his knee so 
severely that he had to be taken away 
in an ambulance. A substitute was soon 
found, and the interrupted Overture was 
played to its end. After it there was a 
storm of applause, until at last Nikisch 
made a speech, beginning with the words 
of Hans Sachs: “You make it easy for 
yourselves, but you make it hard for me, 
by giving me so much of honor.” He re- 
called the origin of the orchestra, praised 
the latter, spoke of international travels, 
which, particularly in Paris, led to a 
bridging of political differences, and 
thanked the audience for its kindness. 
His question, whether he should continue 
to conduct the concerts, was answered by 
a general “Yes.” And thus we shall also 
in the future enjoy the great art of the 
master Nikisch. 

Without Nikisch to-day musical life in 
Berlin cannot be imagined. When he 
took over the conductorship of the Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra, after Biilow left, it 
seemed that what the former master 
had achieved would be lost. Not one of 
the conductors who acted as guests, not 
even Richard Strauss, was able to stop 
the persistent decline of the concerts. 
Then Nikisch came, and in him, at last, 
the great teacher and master was found 
who, by systematic work, not only again 
raised the orchestra to the proud height 
of Bilow’s times, but was also able to 
keep it by incessant work at this level. 

DR. EDGAR ISTEL. 





Singers Scarce in Porto Rico, 


Physician 


Says 


That singing is practically an unknown 
art among the natives of Porto Rico, is a 
theory advanced ‘by Dr. Victor F. 
Laurent, a physician and specialist on 
the throat who also instructs in singing. 
lr. Laurent made a trip recently to the 
isiands and while there explored them 
with the hope of finding good vocal ma- 
terial. Despite the fine climatic con- 
(tions conducive to good singing, Dr. 
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: or , which hat X Days 
: | Compiled by F. C. Schang 
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a be thrown back. . \ 
ae 1920. 
i 3. Dynamiting fish not allowed, ex- 12 W_ Edgar Stillman Kelley born, 1857.) Ernst Kunwald, conductor of Ft. 
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i foreign species. 15 Th “Lohengrin” Wedding March heard for first time in America at marriage 
te fF Pocg 5. r¢ 
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Laurent says he was unable to find any 
vocal possibilities. All the women, he 
said, have very light voices highly 
pitched, which, if developed, would pro- 
duce only light coloraturas. The reason 
for this is partly, says the physician, 
because of the language and because of 
the almost universal high placement of 
the larynx in the throat. Dr. Laurent 
says he never heard any spontaneous 
singing by the natives of the islands, 
and believes one reason for this is that 
there is practially no song birds there. 
During his entire visit he never saw 
one singing bird. The natives claim, ac- 
cording to the physician, that all the 
birds were destroyed during a volcanic 
eruption in 1889 and have never returned 
to the islands. 











Marshall Field & Company Choral Society 


THOMAS A. PAPE, Conductor 
Assisted by Eminent Soloists and 


Forty-eight members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
WILL PRESENT 


The Messiah 


ORCHESTRA HALL 
Wednesday Eve., April 14, 1920 


Tickets on sale at Orchestra Hall, Lyon & Healy Box Office, Marshall Field & Company, 
Retail, Theatre Ticket Office, Marshall Field & Company, Wholesale, Cashier No. |. 


Prices, $2.00, $1.50 and 50c. 











BOSTON HAILS POLK 


Violinist’s Playing Commands Respect of 
Jordan Hall Hearers 


Boston, March 22.—Lack of co-ordina- 
tion in the managerial field resulted in 
two violinists making their Boston débuts 
on the same evening. Thus while Sammy 
Kramar was playing to an excited audi- 
ence in Symphony Hall, Rudolph Polk, 
unable to bid for notoriety as an infant 
prodigy, played in Jordan Hall to an 
audience smaller than it might have been 
had there been no counter-attraction. Mr. 
Polk elected to be heard in the same Tar- 
tini Sonata which Sammy was at the 
same moment playing in the neighboring 
hall; also in Saint-Saéns’ Concerto and 
two groups of shorter pieces. 

Some of Mr. Polk’s best playing was 
in these latter numbers and he gave 
much pleasure in a rhythmic novelty, 
“From the Canebrake” by Gardner, as 
well as in more familiar pieces by 
Dvorak-Kreisler, Burleigh, Aulin, and 
Chaminade-Kreisler. His closing num- 
ber, a Bohemian Fantasy by Smetana, 
was also effective. Mr. Polk was artistic- 
ally supported at the piano by Emil New- 
man. The audience demanded frequent 
encores throughout the concert. C. R. 





Mundell Club Has Aid of Soloists 


The Mundell Club of Brooklyn recently 
gave another delightful morning concert 
at the Hotel Bossert. Regina Kahl, 
contralto, of the Mundell Choral; 
Weltzin B. Blix, basso, and Cyril Towbin, 


violinist, furnished the interesting musi- 
cal program. Mr. Blix gave Clarke’s 
“The Blind Ploughman” Tours’ ‘Mother 
o’ Mine,” Huhn’s “Invictus,” and in a 
second group, “Molly,” by Victor Her- 
bert, and “Tommy Lad,” by Margetson. 
Miss Kahl was much enjoyed in the 
“Voce di donna” from “La Gioconda,” by 
Ponchiello; “In the Dawn of the Indian 
Sky,” by Ward-Stephens, and Woodman’s 
“An Open Secret.” Mr. Towbin was 
splendid in several worthy numbers, and 
Wilhelmina Muller furnished excellent 
accompaniments for all the artists. Miss 
M. Louise Mundell, the club’s conductor, 
presided. a2 


Jacobson Enchants Johnstown 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., March 15.—Sascha 
Jacobson, violinist, appeared last week at 
Cambria Theater, under the auspices of 
the Rothert series. The theater was well 
filled with an enthusiastic audience, 
which was more than pleased with Jacob- 
son’s artistic playing. His reading of 
the Mendelssohn E Minor Concerto was 
splendid. Emanuel Balabon was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. B. CG. &. 





Greensburg (Pa.) College Audience Hails 
Sorrentino in Recital 


GREENSBURG, PA., March 19.—Umberto 
Sorrentino, Italian tenor, appeared at 
Seton Hill College, in recital Friday eve- 
ning. This being his second appearance 
at the College, the large auditorium was 
completely filled, and the tenor scored a 
real success. Rose C. Sloan was the 
accompanist. R. C. 8. 
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An Invitation | 


is extended to serious piano teachers 
and students to attend one of the Sum- 
mer Normals in the following groups: 





GROUP I 


George H. Leighton 
Cincinnati + eed Mrs E “a Stillman Kelley June 28 to July 16 


Cincinnati, O 7. Gus 


Dallas, Texas E. R. Kroeger June 14 to July 2 


Drake University \e L. McFadden June 14 to July 10 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Minneapolis, Minn. { Gealey ae July 6 to July 23 
, R | C. von Sternberg 
Philadelphia, Pa. | Mrs. M. B. Moulton | July 5 to July 24 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. LeRoy B. Campbell August 9 to August 27 
GROUP II 
Cornell University { Arthur Edward Johnstone 
Ithaca, N. Y. | Robert Braun July 3 to August 13 
Catholic University Alexander Henneman 
Washington, D. C. Geet Henneman June 26 to August 5 
Ithaca Conservatory Edward Royce 
Ithaca, N. Y. (R: Mac Holmes } July 5 to August 14 
Wi in Co t ; 
Milwaukee, ‘Wis sated \F rank Olin Thompson June 28 to July 31 


Group | is open to all serious piano teachers and students, whether enrolled with the Society or not. The instruc- 
tion and use of the necessary text material is absolutely free. 








Group II is open to those who have passed the Elementary and Intermediate grades of the Progressive Series 
with the examining board of the Society. Those eligible for this group are also eligible for Group I. 


The scope of instruction in each group will be identical. 


The instruction will cover Pedagogy and its application to Piano-Playing—Primary 
and Composite Song-Form—Ear-Training—Interpretation, Harmony, Pedaling, and 
a number of other subjects taught in the Elementary and Intermediate grades of 
the Progressive Series. 


To those who are not enrolled with the Society, we extend this invitation because we want you to see for your- 
self how effectively you can use the Progressive Series to increase the efficiency of your teaching. 


Ally yourself with the greatest national movement in Musical Education of to-day. 


Classes must necessarily be limited to the number that can be taught efficiently. Applications will be filed in 
the order that they are received and classes will be closed when filled. 


In applying make first and second choice. 
Mail your application for registration AT ONCE. 


For Registration in the Philadelphia or Pittsburgh Normals, Address P. D. Cone, 632 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. For Registration 
in Any of the Other Normals, Address— 









Educational Department 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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St. Olaf Lutheran Choir of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 


HE St. Olaf Lutheran Choir from St. 

Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, 
gave its first concert in the swing 
through the eastern states on April 5 
at Orchestra Hall in Chicago. The choir 
is eonducted by Dr. Christiansen, 
who, with President Boe of the college, 
is mainly responsible for the high stand- 


} ¢ 2 ; | } ; 
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ard of music to be given and the effi- 
cient work of the choir. 

Composed of fifty young and sturdy 
American voices, this choir is taking the 


forefront in the giving of really classical 
music by a college organization. Most 
of our colleges form their so-called glee 
clubs for the purpose of perpetuating the 
Alumni and Glee songs. St. Olaf Choir 
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Minn., which is touring through the country this Spring 


has gone several steps further and has 
compiled programs of classical numbers 
from the works of practically all the 
classic composers, which they sing from 
memory, without notes. Once before this 
rising organization left the Northwestern 
States, traveling across the ocean to Nor- 
way, where they were féted and received 
a warm welcome, but it was the singing 
which won for them the hearts of the 


people of the old country from which 
their forefathers came to America. 

Prof. Boe, not so long ago, was offered 
the governorship of a Western State, but 
refused the honor to remain at North- 
field and continue his work there. M. H. 
Hanson, the concert manager, was ap- 
proached by President Boe, and after 
preliminary work had been done, the 
tour was arranged. 





END SERIES IN BROOKLYN 





Kronold and Tuckerman Join in Last of 
Union League Musicales 


The last of a series of musicales was 
given on Sunday afternoon, March 28, at 
the Union League Club, Brooklyn, to an 
overflow audience by Hans Kronold, ’cel- 
list, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone. 

Mr. Tuckerman was welcomed in 


O’Hara’s “The Wreck of the Julie 
Plante,” Harling’s “Little Sleeper” and 
sungs by Morgan, Cooke, and two Negro 
Spirituals arranged by Reddick. He 
closed his second group with O’Hara’s 
“There Is No Death,” which he sang with 
conviction. In pieces by Bargiel, Ditters- 
dorf, Boccherini, Drdla, Hadley, Casella 
and his own Romanza, Mr. Kronold 
played with lovely tone and brilliant exe- 
cution and had a fine reception. The clos- 
ing number of the program was the air 
“It Is Enough” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” which Mr. Tuckerman sang 
beautifully, Mr. Kronold supplying the 
obbligato artistically. Alice M. Shaw at 
the piano played exquisite accompani- 
ments for both artists. 


? 


Caruso and Stracciari Are “Rivals” in 
Lexington Benefit 


At a meeting held in the Lexington 
theater on the evening of March 27, in 
the interest of the Italian Loan, Caruso, 
for once in his life, was outsung. Just- 
ice Freschi, who auctioned off songs by 
the great song birds, disposed of one by 
the great tenor, for $50,000, while an 
aria from “The Barber of Seville” sung 
by Riccardo Stracciari brought $50,150. 
It must in justice be said, however, that 
Caruso’s song was paid for by a single 
individual, A. Portfolio, while the Strac- 
ciari number was paid for by several per- 
sons. The baritone earned a further 
sum for the fund, by singing an encore 
for $45,000. A total of $3,415,450 was 
realized at the meeting. 





Berta Reviere to Make First Appearance 
with Orchestra 


Berta Reviere, young American so- 
prano, who has given several successful 
recitals in New York City, will make her 
first appearance with orchestra in Brook- 
lyn early in May. Miss Reviere’s man- 
ager Miss Friedberg, is arranging the 
concert. 


MUSIC QUELLS MOB 





Playing of Violinist Halts Revolutionary 
Outbreak in Italian City 
(Special Cable Despatch to The N. Y. World) 


LONDON, March 27.—Lucca was the 
scene of an extraordinary incident yes- 
terday, which recalls the classic fable of 
Orpheus with his lute, who charmed wild 
beasts with his music. So says a Milan 
despatch to the Daily Telegraph, and 
goes on: “The playing of a boy violinist 
suddenly halted a mob in the streets of 
Lucca and the rioters abandoned their 
violent purpose. The violinist is Vosa 
Prikoda, a Bohemian lad of eighteen, 
who wandered to Venice fourteen months 
ago and was at Lucca during the Social- 
ist agitation. A great crowd assembled, 
Enrico Malatesta made a harangue which 
excited his hearers to fury and, ready for 
any excesses, they started through the 
main street to the public square. 

“On the balcony of his hotel near the 
entrance to the square the Bohemian boy 
was playing his violin to a few admiring 
people below. The first of the mob 
reached this group, listened to the violin- 
ist and remained fascinated by his play- 


ing. All the others stopped to listen and 
as the boy continued playing their fury 
subsided. Instead of smashing heads 
they applauded him, and half an hour 
later were all walking quietly to their 
homes.” 





Fraternal Association of Musicians Hears 
Mrs. Perfield Lecture 


At the fifth monthly meeting of the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians held 
on March 23, in Steinway Hall, a lecture 
on pedagogy by Effa Ellis Perfield, with 
illustrations by primary and advanced 
students made up the greater part of 
the program. Five new members were 
admitted to the Association. 





Joseph Hislop to Sing with Chicago 
Forces Next Season 


Announcement has just been made that 
Joseph Hislop, the Scotch tenor, who will 
be under the exclusive management of 
R. E. Johnston and Paul Longone for 
concerts next season, has been engaged 


by the Chicago Opera Company for 
operate appearances beginning next 
fall. 
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LEOPOLD 


GODOWSKY 


WILL CONDUCT A FIVE WEEKS 


MASTER SCHOOL 


IN KANSAS CITY 


JUNE 7th TO JULY 10th INCLUSIVE 


For information write to 


HORNER-WITTE, 3300 BALTIMORE AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 








SEASON 1920-1921 
NOW BOOKING 


FOR AVAILABLE DATES ADDRESS 


MANAGEMENT OF FRIEDA HEMPEL 
95 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THREE FAMED DIVAS 
DAZZLE OKLAHOMAS 


‘;chumann-Heink, Lucy Gates 
and Frances Alda Are Hailed 
by Large Audiences 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA, March 27.— 
fhe past week was a gala one for music 

vers. On Thursday night Mme. Ernes- 
‘ine Schumann-Heink appeared at the 
iverholser Theater, under the auspices 
f the Oklahoma City Ladies’ Music Club. 
She was assisted by Nina Fletcher, vio- 
inist. She met with an enthusiastic re- 
eption. 

The closing concert scheduled for the 
season by the Apollo Club, given Monday 
night at the high school auditorium, was 
, demonstration of the improvement in 
the ensemble work of the club and an 
evidence of the fine effort of Director 
Mdgar N. Cook. Lucy Gates, the lyric 
soprano, was soloist, and in spite of being 
t a disadvantage because of a severe 
cold, was accorded a most enthusiastic 
reception. 

Mme, Frances Alda sang for the first 
time before an Oklahoma City audience 
Wednesday night at the Overholser Thea- 
ter, and won an instant place in the 
hearts of her hearers. With the excep- 
tion of “One Fine Day,” from “Butter- 
fly,’ Mme. Alda’s program was exclu- 
sively of songs, Swedish, Norwegian, Fin- 
nish, French and English. She was as- 
sisted by Erin Ballard, whose simplicity 
of manner and dash and brilliancy in her 
rendition of Paderewski’s “Cracovienne 
Fantastique,” brought forth from the au- 
dience an insistant demand for more. 

C. M. C. 








The Gray-Lhévinnes Give Concert at 


Pacific University 


A joint recital program was presented 
by Estelle Gray-Lhévinne, violinist, and 
Mischa Lhévinne, pianist, at Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Ore., on March 17. 
Among the audience were many who had 
heard the Gray-Lhévinnes previously and 
who evidenced interest to the extent of 
being on hand for a second hearing. A 
return engagement was immediately re- 
quested. 





Sousa Is Commissioned 


John Philip Sousa, “March King,” 
Doctor of Music, Fellow of Fine Arts at 
Hainault, Belgium, Member of the Vic- 
torian Order and of the French Acade- 
my, now adds to his other titles that of 
Lieutenant-Commander in the United 
States Navy. He received the last- 
named distinction, which he is said to 
regard as the highest honor of all, from 
the U. S. Government on March 21. 





Lehar on His Fiftieth Birthday 








Photo from Wide World Photos 


H's fiftieth birthday found Franz Lehar hard at work, as the accompanying pho- 


tograph shows. 
Viennese orchestra. 


The celebrated operetta composer is here seen conducting a 





CHOIR STIRS QUAKER CITY 





Palestrina Forces Appear Before Super- 
visors in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 24.—The 
Palestrina Choir, Nicola Montani, con- 
ductor, appeared before the National 
Supervisor’s Convention in the Bellevue- 
Stratford on the evening of March 22. 


The audience, which was a large one, 
included many prominent choral directors 
from many parts of the United States. 
The program comprised Palestrina’s 
motet for four part chorus a Cappella 
“Adoramus te Christe,” and a group of 
Belgian folk songs arranged by Gevaert, 
all of which were delivered with finely- 
graded rhythmic effects, admirable tone 
color and fidelity to pitch. 

The organization, which comprises 150 
singers, is now busy preparing an elab- 
orate program of polyphonic composi- 
tions, ancient and modern motets and 
short cantatas, which they will present 
at their annual concert at the Academy 
of Music, on April 29. Works to be 
heard on this occasion for the first time 
will be Mozart’s “Adoramus te,” Franck’s 
setting of Psalm 150, for chorus, harp 
and organ, and Melchior Franck’s “In 
Thy Loving Arms.” 
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Third Coast-to-Coast Tour Now Booking for | 
October and November, 1920 


For terms and dates en route address 


MISS SMITH, 458 CUMBERLAND AVENUE, PORTLAND, MAINE 











STRANSKY NAMES SOLOISTS 





Eminent Artists Engaged for the Next 
Philharmonic Season 


Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Pablo Casals, 
and Toscha Seidel are among the assist- 
ing artists already engaged by the Phil- 
harmonic Society for its regular series of 
concerts next season, the seventy-ninth 
in the history of the orchestra. During 
the coming year the Philharmonic plans 
to present its usual schedule of twelve 
Thursday evening concerts in Carnegie 
Hall, as well as the established series of 
five performances at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music and the society’s various 
educational and out-of-town concerts. 

The Philharmonic program, again in 
the hands of Josef Stransky, who enters 
next season upon his tenth year as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
will follow the general plan of recent 
years, that is, while the classic composi- 
tions will form the basis of the program 
scheme, attention will also be given to 
the romantic works, American composi- 
tions, and European novelties. 


Boston English Opera Appears in Law- 
rence, Mass. 


LAWRENCE, MAss., March 27.—On 
March 22 and 23 E. M. Beck’s Boston 
English Opera Company played a return 
engagement at the Rialto Theater, offer- 
ing “Robin Hood” with Helena Morrell, 
Ralph Brainerd, of the Society of Ameri- 
can Singers; Alice May Carley, Stanley 
Deacon, Harold Geis and Bertram Goltra. 
“Tl Trovatore” was given on the second 
evening. Vocally and dramatically the 
star of the performance was May Bar- 
ron as Azucena. Hazel Eden was an 
excellent Leonora. Leonard Sanford was 
an unsatisfactory Manrico, vocally and 
dramatically, and his enunciation was 
very indistinct. William Northway’s 
Count and Bertram Goltra’s Ferrando 
were good. The work of Arthur Dunham, 
conductor, showed him to be a keen, alert 
leader. A. tu EE 





Albany Capitulates to Godowsky 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 26.—Leopold 
Godowsky, pianist, made his first recital 
appearance in Albany in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall last night under the man- 
agement of Ben Franklin and thrilled 
his audience by his masterly art. Mr. 
Franklin announced his concert series 
for next season as follows: Piano re- 
cital, Rachmaninoff; joint concert, Caro- 
line Lazzari, contralto, and Cornelius 
Van Vliet, ’cellist; violin recital, Toscha 
Seidel; Isadora Duncan Dancers, and 
George Copeland, pianist. 





Morris Captivates New Castle 


NEw CASTLE, PA., March 27.—Playing 

a formidable program at the Westmin- 

ster College Chapel, Edward Morris, the 

American pianist, won the admiration 

of all his hearers and proved himself 

an artist of whom America may well 
be proud. He was warmly received. 
H. R. W. 


SAN CARLO ARTISTS 
WELCOMED IN TOPEKA 


Opera Performances Greeted 
by Large Audience— 
Spalding In Recital 

TOPEKA, KAN., March 25.—Good sized 
audiences greeted the two performances 
of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
here yesterday. At the matinee “Car- 
men” was presented, with Stella De 
Mette, Queena Mario, Giuseppe Agos- 
tino, Vincente Ballester and Pietro De 
Biasi singing the leading roles. At the 
night performance, “Madame Butterfly” 
was given and Rosini Zotti, Ada Paggi, 
Romeo Roscacci, Mario Valle and Natale 
Cervio had the principal parts. It was 
the first grand opera presented in Topeka 
for two years and was cordially received. 
The scenic effects were especially pleas- 
ing and the work of the orchestra was 
noticeably good. 

The concert given last night at the 
City Auditorium by Albert Spalding was 
one of the best attended of the series 
given by Mr. Dotterweich. The violinist 
plays with strength and dignity and ex- 
hibits an almost flawless technique. Bach 
and Handel numbers received a promi- 
nent place on his program. A group of 
his own compositions were received with 
much interest and appreciation. The 
accompanist, Andre Benoist, is one of the 
most skillful heard here for some time. 

Prof. Arthur Nevin of the fine arts 
department of the University of Kansas 
addressed a meeting of musicians at Bos- 
well Hall on March 24 to discuss the 
plan of starting in Topeka a chapter of 
the Edward MacDowell Fraternity of 
America. Professor Nevin is a member 
of this association and has done work in 
the Peterboro colony. 

The meeting of the State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, which was postponed 
from February on account of the influ- 
enza epidemic, will be held here April 7- 
10. At that time several important mat- 
ters will be taken up, including the 
question of raising the price of music 
lessons. Many teachers feel that it is no 
longer possible to teach for the old scale 
of prices, and an effort will be made to 
put the association on record in this mat- 
ter. | 2 





Sundelius in New Britain, Conn. 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN., April 4.—Marie 
Sundelius gave a concert at Fox’s Thea- 
ter on Sunday, March 28, ably assisted 
by Herbert Anderson, violinist; the Arpi 
Sextet, Filmore Ohman, pianist, all local 
musicians. Miss Sundelius delighted the 
large audience, both by her lovely voice 
and by her pleasing personality. 

F. L. E. 


YVONNE 
deTREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Is Singing 
\ 

“PRIERE NORMANDE” 
ALBERT WOLFF 
(Manuscript) 
on April 10th at her 
Aeolian Hall Recital, New York 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
14 East 43rd Street NEW YORK 
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These Five Great Pianists Appeared Together 
in Presenting a ‘Remarkable Program 
Mgt with the 


[PICO 


At Carnegie Hall, New York Belasco Theatre, Washington 
The New York Hippodrome and Symphony Hall, Boston 











gifts, which have made them the greatest pianists in the world, will live 

after them—that those who can never hear them in person will know 
them through the Ampico. 
A profound sense of appreciation of what science, through the perfection of 
the Ampico, has done for their art has brought these great men together as 
nothing else could, and we find them appearing in joint recital, not once 
but in several cities, proudly displaying the perfection with which the Ampico 
reproduces and preserves the wonder and beauty of their music. 
Gobvowsky, Levirzx1, Morserwitscu, OrnsTEIN, RuUBINSTEIN—as well 
as the hundred or more pianists whose records are available for this instru- 
ment—have found in the Ampico the means of preserving their art for all time. 
The bringing together of these great artists in a united tribute to a great scien- 
tific and artistic achievement, is the real significance of these unique musical events. 


, NHESE ARTISTS know that through the Ampico their wonderful 
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STUDENT SYMPHONY 
GRATIFIES CHICAGO 


“irst Concert by Civic Junior 
Auxiliary of Stock Forces 
Astounds City 


CHIcAGO, March 29.—One of the most 
onificant and important musical affairs 
| many years took place at Orchestra 
fall last Monday evening, when the first 
neert of the Civic Music Students’ Or- 
hestra was presented to an audience 
hich contained the city’s most represen- 
tive persons. 

The orchestra has been lately organ- 

.d and is made up of young music 

udents of the city, both boys and girls, 

nd now numbers about eighty members. 
‘he Civic Music Association of Chicago, 
operating with the Orchestral Asso- 
ation, deserves the credit for the estab- 
ishment of this important auxiliary to 
‘he Chicago Symphony, for it is intended 
to draw material from this orchestra to 
fll vacaneies which might occur in the 
big orchestras of the United States. Last 
evening’s concert, given under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Stock, disclosed the 
fact, as the famous leader said, “that 
the American music student is endowed 
with remarkable musical talent, great 
technical ability and rare artistic intel- 
ligence.” The orchestra contains four- 
teen girl players. Sharing the first desk 
with concertmaster J. M. Wessling, sits 
Mildred Brown; in the same place in the 
viola section is Olive Woodward, and 
Beulah Rosine finds conspicious place as 
the second principal ’cellist. Other young 
girls in the orchestra are Sybil Mahler, 
first violin; Mignonette Turner, Ida 
Greenfield, Dorothy Siberhorn, Gertrude 
Goldberg, second violins; Frances Lewis, 
Marjorie Davis, ’cellos; Jeannette 
Sheerer, clarinet, and Marie Auer and 
Enona Hopkins, harps. 

The excellent musical interpretation 
which the young players afforded the 
Tchaikovsky Symphony won expressions 
of gratification from -the audience. 
There was much applause and Mr. Wess- 
ling arose and presented Conductor 
Stock with an ivory and silver baton “as 
a token of appreciation from the or- 
chestra members.” 

After the intermission, Eric De- 
Lamarter conducted the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite No. 1, by Grieg, with very good 
effect, and he was followed by the other 
assistant conductor, George Dasch, who 
led the string section through two short 
numbers: “Souvenir” and valse_ by 
Keller. 

Mr. Stock returned to conduct the last 
number of the program, “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance,” by Elgar, which closed the 
concert. The entire evening augured 
well for this latest enterprising move- 
ment. M. R. 








Matie Bowen-Fultoni Sings in Concert for 
Manhattan Masons 
Matie Bowen-Fultoni, soprano, was 


one of the soloists at the second annual 
concert given by the Fifth Masonic Dis- 
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ORTLAND, ORE., March 20.—Under the leadership of Prof. Albert Lukken, singers from the University of Oregon are once 


more to make an annual tour this year during the mid-term vacation. 
their directors in the above photograph. 


Reading from left to right they are: 


The entire body of student-singers may be seen with 
Front Row—Pattie French, Portland; Adah 


McMurphey, Eugene; Lois Muir, Portland; Genevieve Clancy, Portland; Beulah Keagey, Portland; Laura Rand, Portland; Kate 
Middle Row—Florence Garrett, Hillsboro; Alice Gohlky, Portland; Arbelyn Healy, 
Baker; Bernice Alstock, Portland; Marvel Skeels, Coquille; Marjorie Wells, Hillsboro; Marjorie Holman, Dallas; Helen Manning, 


Chadburn, Bandon; Joy Judkins, Eugene. 


Portland, manager. 


and Glen Morrow, Eugene. 


Back Row—Jenette Grosfield, Wasco; Hattie Mitchell, Salem; Gladys Lane, Heppner; Gladys Ellsworth 
South Bend; Grace Miller, Portland; Mildred Bettinger, The Dalles. 
Curtis Philips, Portland; Joseph Ingram, Portland; Prof. Albert Lukken, director; George Hopkins, Claremont, Cal., accompanist 
Middle Row—Dwight Phipps, Medford; Charles Huggins, Hood River; Clifford Jope, Colfax, Wash.; 


, 


Lower Front Row—Warren Edwards, Cottage Grove; 


Ralph Poston, La Grande; Herald White, Cottage Grove; Wilbur Hostetler, The Dalles; Carroll Akers and Wayne Akers, both of 


Wasco. 


Peterson, Eugene, manager; Crecene Fariss and Richard Lyons, both of Eugene. 


Back Row—George Stearns, Prineville; Merle More, Portland; Maurice Eben, Joseph; G. R. Morgan, Hillsboro; Curtis 


N. J. C. 





trict Association of Manhattan in the 
Hotel Astor on the evening of March 31. 
Mme. Fultoni was heard in Arditi’s 
“Parla,” displaying marked brilliancy 
and technical facility. She was warmly 
applauded and responded with extras. 
Other soloists included Nevada Van De 
Veer, contralto; Rita Marx, pianist; 
Charles Hart, tenor; Wilfred Glenn, 
basso, and Albert Wiederholt, baritone. 
Harry Gilbert was an efficient accompa- 
nist. 


Rudolph Reuter appeared in recital at 
the Huntington (Ind.) Auditorium 
March 11 under the auspices of the 
Huntington Music Teachers Society. 
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PARIS APPLAUDS 
HADLEY NUMBER 


“The Culprit Fay” Played at 
Concerts Pasdeloup— 
Mason as “Manon” 


Paris, March 18.—Although there has 
been much music the past week, there 
has not been a great deal of unusual 
interest. At the Concerts Pasdeloup, 
Rhené-Baton, brought out Henry Had- 
ley’s “The Culprit Fay,” which certainly 
cannot be unknown in the United States. 
Suffice it to say, therefore, that the work 
had a tremendous success and was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm not 
only by the audience but also by the 
critics. 


Fernand Gillet, under the conductor- 
ship of Camille Chevillard, played “A 
Theme for Oboe and Orchestra” by 
Charles Magué. The number is some- 
what slender, but is charmingly orches- 
trated. Wagner, after years of retire- 
ment from our programs, is being very 
decidedly overdone, so much so that the 
matter is being discussed in print. 

Ferruccio Busoni, whose recitals have 
been one of the features of the season, 
played at the latest concert of the Société 








33 West 42nd Street, - 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


des Concerts du Conservatoire, offering 
the Beethoven E Minor and the Saint- 
Saéns G Minor Concertos. A novelty on 
this program was Hué’s “Emotions,” 
which is a remarkable and striking work. 


Edith Mason, after creating a sensa- 
tion at the Opéra, has made another at 
the Comique, in “Manon.” She was ac- 
claimed not only for her perfectly-pro- 
duced and lovely voice, but for her his- 
trionic ability into the bargain. Other 
rentrées have been Marcelle Demougeot 
in “Salammbé,” Alice Raveau as Char- 
lotte in “Werther” and Charles Friant 
as des Grieux in ‘‘Manon.” 


An interesting announcement is that of 
the engagement of Charles Marie Widor, 
the eminent organist-composer and Per- 
petual Secretary of the Academy des 
Beaux Arts, to Mathilde de Montesquiou- 
Fezensac, daughter of the Admiral 
Comte de Montesquiou-Fezensac and the 
Comtesse, née des Cars, both of whom 
are deceased. ROBERT BRUSSEL. 





Elsa Alves Hunter to Give Interesting 
Song Recital 


Elsa Alves Hunter will give a song re- 
cital, April 12, in AZolian Hall. Three 
songs by Hugo Wolf, which will be sung 
in English, are among the most interest- 
ing numbers. Other works of interest 
will include songs of Purcell, Arne, Bach, 
Handel, Brahms, Debussy, Fourdrain, 
Ganz, Sharp, Bauer, Hageman, Brock- 
way and MacDowell. 


MASTER 
PIANIST 


- New York City 
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Young Violinist Charms in 
His American Debut 


A new violinist, and, we believe, an 
American, made what was announced 
as his American début yesterday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall. He was Sasha 
Culbertson, a young man who has had 
success in Europe and who returns to 
his native land with the hope that in 
his case the old adage about the honor 
in which a prophet is held will not 
prove true. 

Mr. Culbertson is certainly an artist 
of somewhat unusual quality who is 
clear cut, well poised, just in taste, and 
brilliant in execution. 

His bowing.in its vigor and elasticity 
Is quite out of the ordinary. His tone 
Is pure, warm and ingratiating, and 
his interpretations incisive and never 
exaggerated. Indeed, his simplicity 
was one of his most charming quali- 
tles. He was best, not in the opening 
Beethoven sonata, though he played it 
capably, but in the Vieuxtemps First 
Concerto in E major, which he gave 
brilliantly. In the Bach Chaconne for 
violin alone, in particular, he played 
as only a musiclan of fine sensibility 
could play it. Mr. Culbertson has 
technic and temperament. He has 
also taste. 

His début ought to prove a prelude 
to an interesting career In his native 
land.—THE TRIBUNE. 





Another New Violinist 


It would be quite impossible to think 
of anything musical that there is less 
crying need for than more violinists. 
And still they come, particularly the 
Sashas and Jashas, mostly from the 
Auer incubator in Russia. But Sasha 
Culbertson, who made his début yes- 
terday in Carnegie Hall, is not from 
Russia. In the Carpathian Mountains 
he was born, and he studied not with 
Auer, but with the Bohemian peda- 
gogue Ottokar Sevcik, who launched 
Kubelik, Heermann, Marie Hall and 
Kocian. It has been said of Sevcik 
that his life work “‘lies in the domain 
of pure technic which he _ teaches 
not only to his pupils but to the world 
(in his books) with a passion which {fs 
akin to genius.’’ 

A Vieuxtemps concerto included in 
Mr. Culbertson’s program provided him 
with ample opportunities to display his 
technical skill, which Is quite remark- 
able. The G major sonata by Beethoven 
(op. 30), which he played with Em- 
manuel Balaban, and Bach's Chaconne 
for violin alone revealed the new- 
comer’s ability to interpret the music 
of the masters more concerned with 
expression than with display. Then he 
played Paganini quite like Kubelik, 
except that his is a more refined style. 

Will he become as popular as Kubelik 
was? 

The applause of the audience pointed 
that way.—THE EVENING POST. By 
Henry T. Finck. 


Culbertson Makes Debut 


Sasha Culbertson, a violinist of mod- 
est bearing and firm poise. made his 
début before a large matinée house at 
Carnegie Hall yesterday. He took his 
baptism of fire, so to speak, in Bee- 
thoven’'s sonata, op. 30, with Emmanuel 
Balaban, an introductory choice of ser|- 
ous music that spoke well for him. He 
found a show-plece of popular effect. 
even of humor, in an old-fashioned 
concerto of Vieuxtemps. The high 
point was reached in Bach’s Chaconne 
for violin alone. 

Mr. Culbertson’s peculiarly silky tone 
wove itself around Bach’s honest har- 
monies as cobwebs cling about old 
wine. His technical finesse appeared 
In little pieces by Paganini, in d’Am- 
hrosio’s ‘Serenade’ and Roderick 
Bass’s ‘“Fairvtale Dreams.” THE 
NEW YORK TIMES. 


Sasha Culbertson Makes Debut in 
Carnegie Hall 


Sasha Culbertson, violinist, made. his 
first local appearance in a recital in 
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SASHA 


CULBERTSON’S 





EXCEPTIONAL DEBUT 
In Carnegie Hall, New York 





Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. It 
had been whispered that this youth 
was another amazing wizard of the 
finger board, but he apparently wished 
to be regarded as a musician, for he 
began his program with the G major 
sonata of Beethoven. The Vieuxtemps 
concerto in E major opened the way 
for a more liberal display of the treas- 
ures of mere violin playing, and then 
young Mr. Culbertson again challenged 
the attention of the serious by playing 
the Bach Chaconne. At the end of the 
program Paganini furnished a _ plece 
for some wizardry. 

Mr. Culbertson is something better 
than a mere prestidigitator of double 
stops and harmonics. His is a good 
tone and he played yesterday In tune. 
His style showed repose and finish.— 
THE SUN AND HERALD. 


bertson, who, with a bit of Celt in his 
Slavic parentage, played for a first 
time in America at Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. 

He is a young Kubelik to look at, 
with something .of the old Kubelik 
electricity to his style. He is an ener- 
gizer for fair. He puts an amount of 
heat into his playing—and if he did 
not beget an answering amount in his 
yesterday’s recital it is just to remem- 
ber that débuts are chilly things, per se, 
and that some sorts of paper need 
more than one or two sparks to set 
them afire. 

The programme which introduced 
him to Americans began with Bee- 
thoven, which he played in a quietude 
which disarmed the ever-present dic- 
tums upon style. In the Vieuxtemps 
concerto which followed there was 
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played Paganini quite like 
Kubelik, except that his is a more 
refined style.”—Henry T. Finck. 


His bowing in its vigor and elasticity is quite out of the ordi- 
nary, and his interpretations are incisive and never exaggerated. 


Mr. Culbertson’s peculiarly silky tone wove itself around Bach’s 
honest harmonies as cobwebs cling about old wine.—THE NEW 


His is a good tone and he played yesterday in tune. His style 
showed repose and finish_—_SUN AND HERALD. 


Mr. Culbertson is a player of unusual refinement. He plays so 
easily that technical feats do not seem difficult—THE EVENING 


_ He draws a fine, vibrant, mellow and expressive tone from his 
instrument. His finger technic is excellent, his bowing admirable. 


Mr. Culbertson pleased fastidious hearers by reason of his 
quality of tone, his pure intonation, and his mechanical dexterity. 


Sasha Culbertson’s luscious tone and individual style impressed 
a large audience at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon as a violin- 
ist of gift and achievement.—_THE EVENING MAIL. 


With something of the old Kubelik electricity to his style, he 
IS AN ENERGIZER FOR FAIR.—THE EVENING SUN. 


Mr. Culbertson’s debut was an emphatic artistic success.— 
THE MORNING TELEGRAPH. 

















Brilliant Young Violinist Scores 
Artistic Triumph at Car- 
negie Hall 


Sasha Culbertson, violinist, made his 
American début at Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon with a display of 
artistry that instantly established him 
as an artist of the first rank. He 
played Beethoven’s G Major Sonata 
with dazzling virtuosity, an amazing 
facility of technique and a _ round, 
healthy beauty of tone that at once 
fixed the high standard of his recital. 
In the Vieuxtemps First Concerto 
which followed he displayed the utmost 
sensibility, poise and good taste in his 
delivery of the dwelling Allegro and in 
the concluding Rondo an equisite ten- 
derness, grace and certainty of gentle 
emphasis. 

The Bach Chaconne for violin alone 
revealed the mechanical perfection ‘to 
which he has achieved, the tonal purity 
and opulent coloring of his harmonies 
and the ease and fervor of his artistry. 
In lesser numbers by d’Ambrosio and 
Roderick Bass, and, finally and em- 
phatically, in Paganini’s ‘‘Le Streghe,"’ 
he gave proof of his phenomenal 
ability, thorough schooling and intense 
vet gracious temperament. Mr. Cul- 
hertson’s début was an emphatic 
artistic success. Emmanuel Balaban 
was at the piano —THE MORNING 
TELEGRAPH. 


Sasha Culbertson’s Debut 


In a season which pours violinists 
count it a golden day which drops from 
the skies one really reputable new- 
comer. And one such was Sasha Cul- 
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more opporunity for brilliants and 
brickbats. To this the young Culbert- 
son brought a more spirited bow. His 
fingering was superlatively deft and 
facile—THE EVENING SUN. 





Of newcomers who introduced them- 
selves to local concert patrons, Sasha 
Culbertson, in Carnegie Hall, born in 
the Carpathian Mountains, played the 
violin. He is a first rate fiddler and 
performed In masterly fashion a pro- 
gram that included a Beethoven gso- 
nata, a concerto by Vieuxtemps and 
the Bach Chaconne.—THE MORNING 
WORLD. 





Culbertson is a master of his instru- 
ment. Bach’s Chaconne is an infallible 
test of violinistic virtuosity. This 
hoary, yet imperishable, work, with its 
interweaving of Bachian beauty in 
cantabile passages and of tedious driv- 
eling in technical intricacies, compels 
an artist to place his cards.open upon 
the table. No chance for subterfuge or 
trickery to hide an equipment impov- 
erished in mechanics or a soul devoid 
of musical utterance. Culbertson -faced 
the fire resolutely and came out with 
flying colors.—MAX ENDICOFF. 





Culbertson’s Debut a Success 


Younq Violinist Is Impressive’ in 
Recital at Carnegie Hall 
By MAX SMITH 


Sasha Culbertson, young violinist. 
made a successful American début ves- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Hall h>-- 
fore a large and demonstrative audi- 
ence. Porn in the Caucasus, the son of 
a Russian mother and an Trish father, 






the latest ‘‘Sasha’’ of the fiddle was 
taken to Bohemia in order that he 
might study with Sevcik, teacher of 
Kubelik, Kocian, Zimbalist and other 
famous wielders of the bow. 

Slender, rather lanky, quiet, digni- 
fied, he looks a little like Kubelik, and 
also, strangely enough, like Riccardo 
Martin grown slim. 

In a program that opened with Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in G major, opus 30, 
No. 3, Mr. Culbertson made a thorough. 
ly legitimate appeal for public favor, 
addressing his persuasions to serious 
listeners rather than to those who 
hanker after sensations. 

With Emmanuel Balaban as his 
associate at the piano—and a very able 
collaborator he was—he gave a musi- 
cianly and carefully studied reading of 
the Beethoven Sonata. In the Bach 
Chaconne, which he performed with a 
fine attention to melodic line and 
nuance, he was heard to better advan- 
tage than in the Vieuxtemps Concerto. 

Mr. Culbertson draws a fine, vibrant, 
mellow and expressive tone from his 
instrument. His finger technic is ex- 
cellent, his bowing admirable.~-NE 
YORK AMERICAN. 





Since Mischa Elman started the Rus- 
sian violinistic stampede to this coun- 
try a little over a decade ago, nearly 
all the great violinists have come from 
Petrograd, Moscow, Warsaw or some 
other part of the land once ruled by 
the Tsars. The latest is Sasha Cul- 
bertson, who made his New York début 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. 

Calmly and with great restraint he 
played a Beethoven sonata to open his 
entertainment. It is said that he 
learned to play his instrument first 
from the Cossacks. But that did not 
make him a rough player. In fact he 
is a player of unusual refinement. He 
plays so easily that technical feats do 
not seem difficult. 

Mr Culbertson’s Intonation Is very 
true. Even his double stops were 
managed with unusual skill and accu- 
racy In pitch. His octaves were excel- 
lent and his tone became full and tense 
in momentsof stress.—THE EVENING 
TELEGRAM. 





Mr. Culbertson showed his serious- 
ness of purpose by playing Beethoven’s 
G major sonata (op. 30) and the Bach 
Chaconne. He also played Vieuxtemps 
and Paganini. Mr. Culbertson pleased 
fastidious hearers by reason of his 
quality of tone, his pure intonation, 
and his mechanical dexterity.—THE 
GLOBE. 





The occasional fiutterings which ac- 
company any artist’s first appearance 
in New York did not mar the effect of 
Sasha Culbertson’s tuscious tone and 
individual style, and he impressed a 
large audience at Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon as a violinist of gift 
and achievement. 

His tone is consistently pleasing In a 
variety of subtle shadings. It acquired 
considerable depth and warmth in the 
adagio of the Vieuxtemps concerto, in 
striking contrast to the lightness and 
grace with which he played the Bee- 
thoven sonata. Bach’s Chaconne and 
a trio of smaller numbers completed a 
musical and versatile program.—THE 
EVENING MAIL. 





Sasha Culbertson added his name to 
the list of younger violinists worth 
while, at his first appearance in Amer- 
ica, at Carnegie Hall yesterday after- 
noon. Born in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, he became a pupil of Sevcik at 
Prague, and made his début at Vienna 
in 1908. He won favor there, as since 
he has done in many European cap- 
itals, including London. That he de- 
sires to be taken as a serious musician 
was evident by his choice of the Bee- 
thoven sonata for his first number, 
with Emmanuel Balaban at the piano. 
Later he played the Bach Chaconne for 
violin alone. In both he commanded 
respect. His tone is ingratiating, and 
in show pieces by Vieuxtemps and 
Paganini he made an effective display 
of- technical skill—THE EVENING 
WORLD. By Sylvester Rawling. 
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Marguerite Ringo Will Follow 


in Footsteps of Mary Garden 








young Californian Soprano 
to Forsake Successful Re- 
eital and Oratorio Career 
For French Opera—Only 
Two Years in the East, She 
Has Won Honored Place 
For Herself—Began Mus- 
ical Work as Pianist 


taking into account the definite rea- 
sons for the prodigious number of na- 
ive-born artists who have achieved real, 
nonest success in music during the past 
few years, it may be well to consider 
one fundamental trait of American char- 
icter—a healthful optimist, based on a 
practical “success system.” Interrogate 
any of these successful artists closely 
enough and invariably you will find they 
are disciples of some “system.” One 
young pianist we know keeps the motto 
n his hat: “Genius is Inspiration and 
Perspiration,” and as he has accom- 
plished a great deal, the efficacy of his 
token must be admitted. Coming to Mar- 
guerite Ringo. This charming young 
soprano (the critics usually refer to her 
as the Titian-haired beauty, so why 
shouldn’t we be as frank in our admira- 
tion?) has been in the Eastern recital 
realm for only the brief span of two 
years, yet she has already made an en- 
viable record. Has Miss Ringo any spe- 
cial success recipe? She has, though in 
a modified degree. Listen: 

“T have made three great discoveries,” 
began this charming artist, “the first is 
that there is actually no such word as 
‘can’t.’ Of course this ‘discovery’ has 
neen made before, but to me it was an 
exciting personal adventure to learn that 
the axiom was not a mere abstract 
thought but a genuine, living practical 
truth! Think of the difficulties which 
disappear when a singer discovers that 
it is possible to master a role, a reper- 
toire or a song within an impossible 
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; Child prodigies are no rare thing in a 
city that boasts of a thousand concerts a season. 
But youthful performers of little Miss Wellerson’s 
talent are an uncommon commodity. She pos- 
sesses remarkable skill. Her tiny fingers gnd 
delicate arms found no inconvenience in securing 
charming effects from the unwieldy instrument. 
Her performance of Marcello’s Sonata was worthy 
an interpreter of more than twice her age. She 
demonstrated an exceptional sympathy with an 
understanding of the idioms and characteristics 
of various composers. . . This wonder child 
also presented a charming lullaby, still in manu- 
script, which owes its being to her pen.’’——Grena 
wemneet in The New York American, March 23, 

















Marguerite Ringo, Soprano 


period! The full recognition of the 
truth ‘there is no such thing as can’t’ 
illuminates many a dark path—and there 
are many for the new artist! 

“The second discovery is that there 
must be no self-pity. The ‘poor me’ at- 
titude is the worst sort of obstacle. 

“Discovery number three: ‘Don’t 
waste any time.’ I found that a person 
could do an incredible lot of studying by 
utilizing time sensibly. I don’t mean a 
slavish devotion to a_ time-table but 
rather an adaptable and _ practical 
schedule based on the principle, ‘waste 
no time.’ ” 


Her Triumphs in Oratorio 


It is apparent that Miss Ringo has de- 
votedly consecrated herself, Confucius- 


like, to certain golden rules for there is 
no denying that she has won encourag- 
ing success on the very threshold of her 
career. Her lovely voice has endeared 
her to audiences in New York and every- 
where else. Her manager, Walter An- 
derson, has a penchant for oratorio en- 
gagements, consequently Miss Ringo 
has been unusually active in this field. 

Without interrogating Miss Ringo on 
the point, we venture to say that she has 
commanded special attention in oratorio 
because of her innate dramatic instinct. 
But what has dramatic instinct to do 
with oratorio, our staid and proper ora- 
torio artists will inquire, perhaps a lit- 
tle peevishly. A great deal. When our 
oratorio singers use their dramatic 
sense, forgetting the dusty notions of the 
bloodless English choir masters, they 
will infuse a new and wholesome vigor 
into the oratorio art. 

When Miss Ringo sings, the hearer is 
struck by the artist’s eagerness to pene- 
trate into the spirit of the words, fur- 
thermore, one is singularly impressed at 
the archness and loveliness of her 
French offerings. Remembering these 
qualities it was not altogether a surprise 
to learn that Miss Ringo aspires to grand 
opera, and French opera at that. What 
other American artists have done Miss 
Ringo may do, and she so intends. 


Began as Pianist 


To go back two years. Miss Ringo 
came to the East then (she is a Califor- 
nian) with the idea of going directly to 
Paris. But this modest young singer 
hesitated to begin her operatic studies 
before she was thoroughly routined as a 
recitalist. She stayed on in the big city 
and soon she was appearing frequently 
in recital and oratorio. 

“But in two years,” declared Miss 
Ringo to the MUSICAL AMERICA reporter, 
“T shall leave for France.” If we had 
our own national operatic institutions 
perhaps Miss Ringo would stay but we 
haven’t and there’s an end to the story. 
As Miss Ringo’s musical training is built 
on a sturdy foundation (she began her 
career as a pianist and once aspired to 
take a place alongside Carreno, Zeisler, 
Novaes and other keyboard luminaries) 
and as she has a sensible “success sched- 
ule” worked out, who can say what she 
will not accomplish? 

We have purposely avoided’ such 
press-agenty details as lists of her book- 
ings, et al, but we must remark that her 
concert peregrinations will carry her 
over a very large part of this country 
and Cuba this season. It is not easy to 








D WELLERSON 


Nine Year Old ’Cello Virtuoso 


Acclaimed a Marvel and a Wonder Child 
by New York Critics in Her Aeolian Hall 
Recital of March 22, 1920 


A Few Excerpts from the Press. 


‘Mildred Wellerson is an extremely talented 
‘eellist. She is nine years old and handles her 
instrument with the ease of a veteran. Octaves, 
harmonics and double stopping, which most ’cell- 
ists play with a feeling of trepidation, she han- 
dles with as much assurance as she would a 
simple melody. She bows steadily, and her left 
hand is as deft and dexterous as that of a vir- 
tuoso. It is no small matter for small nine-year- 
old fingers to stretch out the long ‘cello intervals. 
Even -a violin with its shorter fingerboard has 
difficulties for youthful players. But little Miss 
Wellerson, who took many ‘curtain calls’ run- 
ning out bare legged like a child at play, has a 
facility that many older musicians would envy. 
; Her tone, particularly in the lowest 
ranges of the ‘cello, was excellent, and her in- 
tonation was surprisingly, true. Miss . Weller- 
son’s recital was a full length entertainment. 
She has a remarkable good memory. And _ last 
night her programme contained a sonata of Mar- 
cello, a concerto of Jules de Swert, ‘Tschali- 
kovskys’ variations sur un Theme Rotoco’ and 
several short pieces including a lullaby of her 
own invention.’’—The New York Evening Tele- 
gram, March 28. 1920. 


‘““This has been a season of many juveniles, and 
for those who appreciate precocity no doubt the 
little Wellerson girl deserves high place among 
them. Her programme began with the fourth 
Marcello Sonata, went to Tschaikovsky’s varia- 
tions on a rococo theme, and was not content to 
trifle with smaller pieces until charging against 
Jules de Swert’s Second Concerto. On the list 
there Was even a manuscript of her own, and her 
father accompanied her. The best hae been 
said, and the kindest, when the precociousness 
of such a child is admitted without protest.— 
The New York Evening Sun, March 28, 1920. 


‘‘After you recover from the surprise of finding 
that a nine-year-old child can play the ‘cello 


agreeably, you realize that Mildred Wellerson. 
who gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, last night, 
is an extraordinary young artist. She has a nat- 
ural instinct for the ‘cello. 
remarkable and her intonation amazingly close 
to perfection. 
tions of a rococo theme by Tschaikowsky she got 


Her technique is 


In the extremely difficult varia- 


- pianist. 


a full, well-sustained tone, of which any mature 
artist might be proud. She is an attractive 
child, spontaneous and unaffected, and she attacks 
her instrument with a zest and assurance that 
make promises for her future. Hers is distinct] 
a unique gift, and while there are many good 
reasons for disapproving of the stage appearance 
of child musicians, Mildred Wellerson has talent 
of the sort that can scarcely be secluded.’’—Tli¢ 
New York Evening Mail, March 23, 1920. 


‘“‘At Aeolian Hall a new prodigy of nine years 
made her debut last night. Her name is Mildred 
Wellerson, and the audience treated her as if 
she were Casals, Sandby, May Mukle and several 
other famous ‘cellists rolled into one. It is to 
be hoped that such flattery will not spoil her, 
for she seems to have real talent. She has com 
mand of a good tone, without acidity or lapses 
from true intonation.’’—-New York Evening Post, 
March 238, 1920. 


“Little Miss Wellerson is quite a remarkable 
girl and handles her instrument, which is soarce- 
ly smaller than her own slight person, with un- 
usual skill despite her nine years. Her tone is 
good and she is musical to her small finger tips. 
which possess unusual! skill and dexterity.’’—The 
New York Morning Telegraph, March 28, 1920 


‘“‘Mildred Wellerson, a little girl of nine, 
showed exceptional talent.’’—The New York 
Globe, March 23, 1920. 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 101 WEST 112th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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interview Miss Ringo; she insists that 
the artistic notions of a brand new sing- 
er are not worth recording, so we have 
had to satisfy ourself with a_ sketch. 
It is characteristic of Miss Ringo’s na- 
ture that she impressed upon the writer 
the fact that her teacher, Eleanor Mc- 
Lellan is responsible for her vocal suc- 
cess. Miss McLellan is warmly in sym- 
pathy with Miss Ringo’s French opera 
project—and who wouldn’t be fully in 
sympathy with this magnificent young 
soprano? A. T. S. H. 


ARTISTS IN LENTEN SERIES 


Irene Williams, McGranahan and Mrs. 
Brownell Give Program 


NuTLEY, N. J., March 23.—The sec- 
ond of the Lenten matinée musicales 
under the direction of Caryl Bensel was 
held at the Field Club on Saturday after- 
noon, March 20, the artists being Irene 
Williams, soprano; Thomas McGrana- 
han, tenor, and Mrs. Elspeth Brownell, 
Miss Williams’s voice is a flex- 
ible and well-trained soprano. Her first 
group included songs of Massenet, Dal- 
croze and Goring-Thomas, which she 
sang excellently, but in her English 
songs she had a better opportunity to 
show the fine quality of her voice. These 
were by MacFadyen, Kramer, Bibb, 
Woodman, White and Scott. She gener- 
ously responded to the applause with 
two encores. 

Mr. McGranahan sang the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen,” some old Eng- 
lish and Irish pieces and songs by Fonte- 
nailles, Gilberté, Vanderpool and O’Hara. 
His voice is of beautiful quality and 
produced with consummate ease. He is 
an artist from the Herbert Witherspoon 
studio. Mrs. Brownell played the “Volga 
Boatmen’s Songs” admirably, also works 
by Chopin and Grieg, her performance 
of the B Flat Minor Scherzo being 
brilliant. 

Mrs. Anne Tindale again officiated as 
accompanist in her artistic style. The 
final musicale of the series takes place 
on Tuesday, April 6, with Ethel Rea, 
soprano; Mabel Ritch, contralto; Grant 
Kimball, tenor, and Frank Johnson, bari- 
tone, as soloists. 





BOSTON HEARS ENSEMBLE 


Rosa Ponselle is Soloist with Vannini 
Forces in Fine Concert 


Boston, March 23.—Rosa Ponselle, so- 
prano, and the Boston Symphony Ensem- 
ble, Augusto Vannini, conductor, gave 
the final program in the series of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts this season at the 
Boston Athletic Association. Mr. Van- 
nini skillfully lead his small orchestra 
of twelve men, nearly all of them mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony, through a 
well chosen program appropriate to the 
occasion and containing such numbers as 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, Excerpts from 
“Tannhauser,” Tchaikovsky’s “Andante 
Cantabile,” and Luigini’s “Egyptien Bal- 
let.” The performance of the orchestra 
was euphonious and of the quality to be 
expected from players of this rank. 

Miss Ponaeile was vociferously ap- 
plauded for her passionate singing of two 
old Italian operatic arias, and was ob- 
liged to more than double the length of 
her original program with encores. 





Sophie Braslau Gives Initial Concert in 
Fresno, Cal. 


FRESNO, CAL., March 24.—The mem- 
bers of the Fresno Musical Club were 
charmed by the initial appearance of 
Sophie Braslau, on the evening of March 
15. The program was a varied one, 
ranging through Gluck, Donizetti, Rach- 
maninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, a Hebrew 
song, “Eli, Eli,” a group of folk songs, 
consisting of Welsh, French, Spanish and 
American. The last number was a group 
of songs by American composers, Alicia 
Scott being the best. In response to en- 
cores Miss Braslau sang the “Habafera”’ 
from “Carmen” to her own accompani- 
ment. Eleanor Scheil was the accom- 
panist. A. A. 





F. X. Arens Gives Lecture Before San 
Diego Association 


SAN Deco, CAL., March 19.—F. X. 
Arens, the New York vocal instructor, 
delivered a delightful talk on “Some In- 
teresting Phases of Vocal Art,” before a 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, last evening, at the home of Mrs. 
W. H. Porterfield. A group of songs 
sung by Mrs. H. R. Buell, soprano, proved 
an additional feature. 
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MUSIC IN GREELEY, COLO. 





Local Orchestra Heard—‘“Robin Hood” 
Revived—Organ Recitals Popular 


GREELEY, COLO., March 22.—The local 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave the last 
popular concert of the season on March 
7, with Alice Forsythe Mosher, soprano, 
as soloist. Mrs. Mosher is the singer who 
gained much renown a few years ago by 
winning first prize in a contest to decide 
the best singer in the State. She made a 
decided success at this concert. 

On March 16 DeKoven’s opera, “Robin 


Hood,” was given, with two of the origi- 
nal Bostonians in the cast. Ralph Dun- 
bar was responsible for the company 
which presented a most satisfactory per- 
formance, the concerted work being 
especially delightful. 
On March 21 Mrs. F. P. Matthews, 
organist at Park Congregational Church, 
gave an organ recital of Russian music. 


She was assisted by Mrs. Lotta Wells 
Clark, soprano, and Dr. F. M. Beeson, 
violinist. Rev. John Wells Rahill, the 
pastor of Park Church, delivered a short 
lecture on “The Spirit of Russian Music.” 
W. C. 





Robert S. Flagler Appears Before Wash- 
ington Club 


Robert S. Flagler, New York pianist, 
organist, accompanist and composer of 
many vocal works, who this season has 
been devoting much of his time to his 
large piano classes and as coach to a 
number of prominent singers, appeared 
recently with marked success before the 
Congressional Club of Washington, D. C. 
He was cordially received, as was Eliza- 
beth Reeside, soprano, of Washington, D. 
C. Aside from his crowded teaching sched- 
ule, Mr. Flagler continues as organist of 
the Twelfth Street Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and official accompanist 
of the Orpheus Club, the St. Cecilia Club 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Vassar Col- 
lege. 


WORCESTER CLUB SCORES 





Choral Class Gives Annual Program Un- 
der J. Vernon Butler 


WORCESTER, MAss., March 25.—The 
Choral Class of the Worcester’s Woman’s 


Club gave its annual musicale at a meet- 
ing of the club yesterday afternoon in 
Tuckerman Hall, under direction of J. 
Vernon Butler. It was one of the most 
pleasing and successful programs that 
has been presented in a number of years, 
and won much praise for Mrs. Frank E. 
Stimpson, chairman of the music depart- 
ment, who, with Mr. Butler, had arranged 
the musicale. Three of the part songs 
presented yesterday were given for the 
first time in Worcester, and aroused 
much interest: These were “Young 
Lovel’s Bride,” Haesche; “The Singing 
Leaves,” poem by James Russell Lowell, 
set to music by Francis McCollin, and 
“Alice Brand,” Sir Walter Scott’s poem, 
set to music by the late Horatio Parker. 
They were given with excellent effect by 


the Choral Class of thirty member: 
assisted by John Cadieux, tenor, and Cli 
Perry, baritone. Class members who als 
appeared in solo work were: Gra 
Oakes-Bowker, Marcia L. Baker and Mr: 
Paul H. Wilson, sopranos; Grace E. Ma, 
nard, Marjorie A. Howard, Dorothy W 
Sawyer, Caroline M. Foster and Murik 
Haas, contraltos. Two piano solos wer 
contributed to the program by Mrs. J 
Vernon Butler. Nearly 700 club member 
and guests attended the occasion, amon; 
the guests being Mrs. George Mino 
Baker, president of the Massachusett 
State Federation of Women’s TC . 





Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko ar 
planning to sail for Europe at the com 
pletion of the musical season, when the: 
will visit England, Italy and France, re 
turning to New York in the early Fal 
On May 4, just before sailing, Mr. Voti 
chenko, assisted by the Russian Cathe 
dral Quartet will give a recital at © 
lian Hall. 
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JOHN HAND 


New American Tenor 


IS ON THE CONCERT STAGE 


“John Hand, the ‘new American tenor,’ made his first San Francisco appear- 
ance and was heartily applauded by the audience of 2000 for his first number, 
‘Cielo e Mar’ from Ponchielli’s ‘La Gioconda.’ It was admirably rendered 
and the singer proved the truth of all that has been said of him. His voice 
is rich and full with perfectly equal qualities in low, middle and upper regis- 
ters, notes that carried with peculiar sweetness to the farthest extent of the 
vast hall. He fairly captivated the audience with an Irish ballad that was 
given as his second encore.”—San Francisco Call-Post. 


“Mr. Hand is one of those artists who readily demonstrate that there are 
singers in this country who attain distinction without coming to us by way of 
Europe. His voice is unusually clear, flexible and pleasing. His phrasing is 
judicious, refined and individual in style. His enunciation is extraordinarily 
clear and distinct, making it possible to understand every word he sings. He 
is one of the most enjoyable artists who have recently been added to the 
concert stage.”—Alfred Metzger, Pacific Coast Review, San Francisco. 


LOVE SONGS PASSIONATELY VOICED 


“The love plaint was so passionately voiced and so delicately woven.’— 
Daily Record, Chico, Cal. . 


SPLENDID DRAMATIC ABILITY AND VOICE 


“Gave proof of the splendid quality of his voice and demonstrated his 
dramatic ability."—The Chronicle, Bozeman, Montana. 


A WONDERFULLY SWEET VOICE 


“Hand’s voice, wonderfully sweet and possessing a remarkable range and 
great power, thrilled all who heard him.”—Stockton Record, Stockton, Cal. 


A BEAUTFULLY CRESCENDOED TONE 


“His voice resembled the beautiful swelling tones of the pipe organ,” — 
The Stockton Record, Stockton, Cal. 


A REALLY GREAT TENOR 


“John Hand is undoubtedly the greatest tenor that Salem has ever been 
privileged to hear.’—The Journal, Salem, Ore. 


A VOICE FULL OF SYMPATHY 


“Showed off to perfection the sympathetic qualities of his rich tenor voice.” 
—The Journal, Salem, Ore. 


A POWERFUL PLEASING VOICE 


COMPLETELY CAPTURED HIS AUDIENCE 


“Seldom does a singer so thoroughly satisfy and entirely capture his 
audience as Hand did last night."—The Sentinel, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


A FULL, ROUND, RESONANT, SATISFYING VOICE 


“Hand’s voice is very satisfying, full, round and resonant.”—The Sentinel, 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


A VOICE OF MARVELOUS BEAUTY 


“Artistic to his finger tips and possessing a voice of truly marvelous 
beauty and power.”’—Chehalis Bee-Nugget. 


JOHN HAND’S VOICE A “GIFT OF THE GODS” 


“Clearness of tone and remarkable range mark John. Hand’s voice as 
a ‘Gift of the Gods.’”—Centralia Daily Hub. 


A HALLMARK OF SUPERIORITY 


“Mr. Hand has a powerful voice of pleasing quality.”—Oregon Statesman, “Mr. Hand’s high ‘c’ is a hallmark of superiority.".—Daily Astorian, 
Salem, Ore. Astoria, Ore. 

A VOICE OF WONDERFUL QUALITY A WARM AND SENSUOUS VOICE 
“A rare personality and a voice of wonderful quality.”—Capttal Journal, “Its warmth and sensuous quality were noticeable.”"—Los Angeles 


Salem, Ore. 


A TONE AND A FINISH UNSURPASSED 
“Were sung with a finish and a tone unsurpassed in any concert ever 
given here.”—Daily Tribune, Everett, Wash. 

A WONDERFULLY FLEXIBLE VOCAL ORGAN 


“A wonderfully flexible vocal organ in an amazing variety of shadings.” — 
Datly Herald, Everett, Wash. 


Examiner. 


A BRILLIANT, GOLDEN VOICE 
“His high notes are brilliant and golden.” 


JOHN HAND AN ARTIST 


“John Hand is an artist, with a powerful and rich organ at his service.”— 
Evening News, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


— Evanston Press. 
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Dorothy Landers Introduces New 


Norwegian Songs to America 


























rFyOSTON, March 30.—Dorothy Land- 
Wers, whose artistic ability as displayed 
her recent Boston recital made her 
1e of the season’s most interesting dis- 
yveries, aroused considerable curiosity 
y singing a group of Norwegian songs 
the original. Natural inferences were 
vrong, for Miss Landers is not Nor- 
vegian nor even of Norwegian descent. 
he has a friend in Norway, however, 
vyho has been sending her music from 
hat country, and the young singer, find- 
ng many songs, which were unknown 
ere, of great charm, decided to introduce 
ome of them to the American public. 
\s these songs were not translated, Miss 
Landers simply turned to and learned 
Norwegian. This would not have been 
the obvious solution of the difficulty for 
most singers, but it was for Miss Landers 
because she has always had a natural 
attitude for languages. She was 
vrounded in French and German when 
she was a little girl, and later added 
ltalian during a period of study at the 
New England Conservatory. As soon as 
she has a little spare time she is going 
to take up Russian and Danish. 

Miss Landers was born in Boston, and, 
by a coincidence, spent her childhood in 
the house next to that occupied by Franz 
Kneisel. That her earliest musical im- 
pressions were received from overhe. r- 
ing numberless rehearsals of the famou: 
Kneisel Quartet, instead of canned music, 
was undoubtedly a factor of great im- 
portance in her artistic development. 

Miss Landers’ older sister is a violinist 
and was at first thought to be the only 
member of the family to have musical 
talent. Little Dorothy was allowed to 
have piano lessons when she was five 
vears old, however, and rapidly became a 
proficient pianist. In playing her sister’s 
accompaniments she has discovered the 
accompanist’s point of view,—a _ thing 
totally unsuspected by many singers. 
Miss Dorothy always had a predilection 
for singing, with special emphasis on 
opera and everything pertaining to the 


© Bachrach 
Dorothy Landers, Boston Soprano 


stage. She acquired the scores of the 
operas and taxed the endurance of the 





neighbors by trying to sing all the rdéles, 
changing from soprano to tenor or bass 
as the progress of the drama demanded. 
Miss Landers is an artist-pupil of the 
well-known Boston’ singing teacher, 
Theodore Schroeder, and is spoken of by 
him as an example of the unusual com- 
bination of talent and willingness to 
work hard. She is going abroad this 
summer, and plans to sing in Paris and 
in Norway. When she returns in the 
autumn, she will give her New York 
recital, probably, in Carnegie Hall, and 
also concerts in Boston and other cities. 
Her most recent appearance was by in- 
vitation at the annual meeting of the 
New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion. a 


STANLEY DELIGHTS BOSTON 





Received in Recital in 


Jordan Hall 


BosToN, March 27.—Helen Stanley, 
very agreeably remembered by her sing- 
ing of Spanish songs with Raoul Lapar- 
ra last season, gave a recital of her own 
in Jordan Hall on March 20. She sang 
nearly a score of songs drawn from a 
wide range of composers, such as Per- 
golesi, Goldmark, Debussy, Bruneau, 
Sgambati, Dvorak, Poldowski and Tchai- 
kovsky. Mme. Stanley charmed her 
audience by her attractive stage pres- 
ence, her vibrant and expressive voice, 
and her animated and intelligent inter- 
pretations. Among the most delightful 
numbers were Debussy’s “Beau Soir” 
and Paladihle’s “Le Rouet’’; the latter 
would have been even more fascinating 
if the accompanist had kept the piano 
part more in the background. Poldow- 
ski’s striking Nocturne was graphically 
given, and the humorous’ ending of 
‘'chaikovsky’s “The Cuckoo” pleased the 
audience as a bit of humor in a serious 
program always does. 

The English group, at the end of the 
program, of course, contained Katherine 
Glenn’s popular “Twilight,” the fanciful 
“Epitaph of a Butterfly” by Marion Bau- 
er, and an inadequate setting of Brown- 
ing’s “Ah! Love but a Day.” The audi- 
ence was so enthusiastic that Mme. Stan- 
ley lengthened her already generous pro- 
gram. C. R. 


Soprano Well 





Josef Lhevinne will give his third and 
last recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 18. 


ORDYNSKI RESIGNS 


Stage Director Will Leave for Poland to 
Establish National Theater 


Richard Ordynski, who for three sea- 
sons has been stage director of the 
Metropolitan, and who previously was as- 
sociated with Max Reinhardt, has re- 
signed and will sail for Poland shortly 
on the French liner Lorraine. Mr. 
Ordynski is maturing plans for the es- 
tablishment of a national theater in War- 
saw. In accepting his resignation Gen- 
eral Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza wrote 
Mr. Ordynski as follows: 

“It is with the greatest regret that I 
had to give way to your desire to cancel 
the contract which you had with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; but I 
could not possibly act otherwise, as you 
have plainly proven me your decision 
is due to reasons connected with the con- 
ditions in Poland, your country, and with 
your family. Your collaboration has 
been of greatest value, especially when it 
is considered that you have always ful- 
filled your duties with the highest ar- 
tistic spirit and a constant good-will 
superior to any praise. For all this I 
wish to thank you, and I may add that 
neither I nor the artists nor the staff 
of the Metropolitan Opera House shall 
ever forget you, but shall ever remember 
you as a cultured and sympathetic gen- 
tleman. Please accept the expression of 
my consideration and friendship.” 





Newark Applauds Boston Symphony with 
Rudolph Ganz, Soloist 


NEWARK, N. J., March 27.—It was a 
shadow of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra that gave a concert in the Armory 
last Monday evening. A record audience 
came to hear the program, but there was 
no lack of appreciation of the difficulties 
under which Mr. Monteux and his men 
labored. On the whole the program was 
excellently performed, especially the pre- 
lude to the third act of ‘‘Mastersingers.” 
The other numbers were Weber’s “Frei- 


schiitz’”’ overture; Borodin’s “On the 
Steppes of Central Asia,’ Wagner’s 
“Forest Murmurs,” “Siegfried Idyll,” 


and excerpts from the third act of “The 
Mastersingers.” The soloist was Ru- 
dolph Ganz, who received an ovation 
after his playing of Grieg’s concerto in 
A Minor. P. G. 








cess. 


and delightful. 


friends. 





New York Sun:—His novel concert was a delightful suc- 
A large audience, which included hundreds of chil- 
dren, was kept on the alert for over an hour in a program 
without one dull moment. 


New York Tribune:—Such a program is both unusual 
Mr. Maier has something unique to give, 
and knows how to give it. 


New York Mail:—The fifty-year-old children as well as 
the five-year-olds listened with bated breath to the tales 
MacDowell’s “Old White Pine” told of chattering birds and 
mischievous devils, and thrilled to meet again Puck, the 
Juggling Girl, and innumerable nearly-forgotten fairyland 
Guy Maier’s famous story-telling gift, which is 
both verbal and pianistic, transported young and old to 
the land of dreams come true. 





WILL APPEAR NEXT SEASON THROUGHOUT 
THE EAST AND MIDDLE WEST IN HIS 


FASCINATING CONCERTS OF MUSIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


New York Journal:—A pianist of parts, this Guy Maier. 
His unusual and ably selected program called for a grace, 
a lightness of touch and an effervescent fancy—all of which 


the pianist supplied delightfully. 


New York Telegraph:—Guy Maier made a great success 
at Aeolian Hall yesterday where an interested audience 
(including more than 800 little folks) applauded a program 
that was so ingeniously contrived as to be both educative 
and entertaining and so well played as to constitute a 


distinctly artistic success. 


New York American:—Guy Maier has an original idea. 
Better still, he has the ability to present clearly that idea. 
Although already a pianist of considerable renown, he did 
not disdain to tell his audience of his impressions, weaving 
them into a charming story, full of poetic imagination. 


MANAGEMENT: H. B. WILLIAMS, PIERCE BLDG., COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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DETROIT STIRRED B 


All-Chopin Program Delights 
Throng — Moiseiwitsch 
Plays New Works 


DETROIT, March 26. — Repeated re- 
quests finally induced Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch to present to Detroiters another 
of his delectable Chopin programs. The 
event took place in Orchestra Hall 
Thursday evening, March 18, before a 
representative and demonstrative audi- 
ence. Mr. Gabrilowitsch opened the 
evening with the Nocturne in E Minor, 
and proceeded to the Fantasie Im- 
promptu and two Etudes, each a superla- 
tively fine example of tone coloring, and 


thence to the B Minor Sonata, which 
brimmed with romance that never 
verged on cloying sentimentality. Six 


a 








Y GABRILOWITSCH 


Preludes, a Nocturne and the G Minor 
Ballade completed the printed program, 
to which were added four or five en- 
cores. 

Under the auspices of the Junior 
League, Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, and 
Philip Abbas, ’cellist, gave a morning 
musicale at the Hotel Statler on March 
19. Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s readings of the 
works of long standing were highly in- 
teresting and his execution a source of 
admiration, but works of Stravinsky, 
Gatoire and other extremists seemed 
more adapted to his style. Of special 
interest was a “Minuet Valse” by Palm- 
gren which received its first public pres- 
entation on this occasion. It is a scintil- 
lating, elusive little trifle, that doubtless 
will catch popular fancy. It evoked more 
applause than any number on the pro- 
gram, excepting the Chopin Sonata in 
B Flat Minor. A Bach Prelude and 
Brahms’s “Variations on a theme by 
Paganini” completed his _ offerings. 
Philip Abbas, first ’cellist of the Detroit 








Symphony Orchestra, played a Breval 
Sonata and two short numbers, “The 
Swan” of Saint-Saéns and a “Taran- 
tella” by Popper. He is one of the best 
liked members of the local orchestra. 
His numbers gave full play to his fiery, 


emotional temperament. Margaret 
Mannebach accompanied Mr. Abbas com- 
mendably. 


Victor Kolar conducted the Detroit 
Symphony “pop” concert on Sunday af- 
ternoon, March 21. Prolonged applause 
forced a repetition of Herbert’s “Air de 
Ballet.” The program opened with Of- 
fenbach’s overture to “Orpheus,” and in- 
cluded Godard’s four “Scenes Poetique” 
and Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre,” 
which gave Ilya Schkolnik an_opportu- 
nity to distinguish himvelf. Ida Divi- 
noff, the soloist, won — by her splen- 
did performance of Tchaikovsky’s “Ser- 
enade Melancholique” and a Polonaise 
by Laub. 


Harp Ensemble Delights 


Detroit has much for which to be 
grateful to the Chamber Music Society, 





SUE HARVARD 


ACCLAIMED AGAIN! 


INDIANAPOLIS, MARCH 2 


| Recital Mannerchor 


Artist Series 


INDIANA STAR 


A soloist new to the members of the 
Academy of Music and to Indianapolis 
who made her appearance at that club- 
house last night is Sue Harvard, so- 
prano, of New York. Miss Harvard 
was enthusiastically received by an 
audience unusually large for these con- 
certs and was forced to extend her 
long and formidable program by three 
encores. 

Miss Harvard has a brilliant soprano, 
excellent in range and unusual in vol- 
ume, resonant and backed by a breath 
control that puts practically every- 
thing, technically speaking, within her 
reach. And her interpretative gifts 
are of a very high order. Add to this 
a charming personality, youth and 
good looks, and the vocalist’s equip- 
ment for the concert stage is about 
complete. 

The proof of Miss Harvard’s splen- 
did vocal powers is given when it is 
said that she came through one of the 
heaviest and most exacting programs 
that could have been arranged with 
her voice as fresh in quality, her han- 
dling of it as easy as when she started. 
About half of the scheduled numbers 
made a serious demand that only hard 
and intelligent work could meet. 





Miss Harvard 


Gives Pleasing 
Vocal Recital 


INDIANA DAILY TIMES 


The Indianapolis Academy of Music 
has never presented a concert of 
greater artistic merit than the one 
given last night by Miss Sue Harvard, 
soprano, of New York. 

Miss Harvard is a young musician 
who has been making rapid strides in 
her work, and has, thereby, been gain- 
ing recognition as a singer of unusual 
attainment. She gave evidence not 
only of a lovely voice and a charming 
personality in her work, but of a high 
degree of intelligent appreciation of 
the songs she sang. She was able in 
each number to give out to the audi- 
ence the message of the song, which 
not all singers can do. Her very high 
tones were the most admirable: her 
middle register being the most to be 
improved, 

The high artistic point of the even- 
ing was her singing of the aria ‘Vissi 
d’Arte’’ from ‘‘Tosca”’ (Puccini). Many 
far greater artists have not sung this 
aria so well. Two songs by Grieg were 
pleasing, ‘‘Little Margaret” and “A 
Fair Vision.” There is a plaintive note 
in her voice that fits this type of song. 
A modern number that was difficult to 
sing and well delivered was ‘‘Carne- 
val,’’ by Fourdrain. Quite a novelty 
was Rimsky-Korsakow’s ‘‘Song of the 
Bride,’’ which is sung without accom- 
paniment. Her closing numbers were 
all by American composers and were 
very attractive. 

| 


MILWAUKEE, MARCH _4 
Soloist Arion Society 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


At the second concert of the season 
by the Arion Club, Thursday night, 
Miss Sue Harvard, a young soprano 
from New York City, was the soloist, 
presenting a program of songs that 
proved to be one of the artistic de- 
lights of this winter. In the early part 
of the evening it was evident that our 
balmy climate had gotten in a little of 
its deadly work, for the mignonne 
singer was decidedly handicapped by a 
huskiness that made control of her 
voice difficult. With a dauntless front, 

~ however, she went at one of the stiffest 
programs given here in a long time, 
and won out with a completeness that 
must have warmed her heart. 

Miss Harvard’s voice is light, lyric 
soprano, of wide range and most beau- 
tiful even in the registers. She has a 
faultless diction, which enables her to 
put across her message of melody, and 
the distinctness with which she char- 
acterizes each song proves that there 
is a fine intelligence as well as a sym- 
pathetic temperament back of the 
beautiful voice. 


Plenty of Flexibility 


Big it is not, nor is it dramatic, in 
the opera sense, but in unfolding the 
beauties of the unusual songs she 
brought to us it possesses plenty of 
color and tlexibility. It is, too, a very 
young voice, which sounds as though 
there were many years still in store 
for the pretty singer (who wore a most 
fascinating costume, by the way); 
there is a little lilt in it that was more 
and more noticeable as she overcame 
the difficulty noticed in the first group, 
all early classics, and hard things to 
sing. She triumphed in the last one, 
Mozart’s ‘‘Alleluja,”’ the runs and trills 
coming out true and sweet. 

‘Vissi D’Arte,’’ from ‘‘La Tosca,’’ 
was well sung, and an encore was in- 
sistently demanded, to which she re- 
sponded by singing Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen’s setting of ‘In Flander’s 
Fields,’’ the violin obbligato being 
played by Pearl Brice, with the com- 
poser at the piano. The song has some 
fine moments in it, and Miss Harvard 
sang it well. 


COMING ENGAGEMENTS: 
April 15th, San Antonio, Tex. (Soloist—Mozart Club) 
April 25th, Boston, Mass. (Verdi Requiem—Symphony Hall) 
May | Ith, Syracuse, N. Y. (May Festival—Chicago Symphony Orch. ) 


Management—LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. ! 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 13, 


Recital Peabody 


Conservatory 
BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Sue Harvard, the young soprano, at 
the next to the last Peabody recital, 
repeated the excellent impression she 
made in Baltimore when she sang at 
the Conservatory a year ago. Her 


voice, which has improved greatly 
since that time, is remarkably smooth 
and flexible, and is particularly fitted 
for such graceful and beautiful num- 
bers as she gave yesterday, Curran’s 
“Ho, Mister Poper!‘‘ “The Widow 
Bird,” by Treharne, and ‘“L’Oiseau 
Bleu,”’ by Decreus. 


She showed herself quite capable, 
however, of managing ‘“‘The Song of 
the Bride,’’ from the opera ‘‘The Tsar’s 
Bride,’’ by Rimsky-Korsakof. Though 
sung a cappella, her true intonation 
made the melancholy beauty of the 
Slavic composition most impressive. 
She was also good in Greenhill’s set- 
ting to “Autolycus’ Song,’’ from_the 
fourth act of Shakespeare’s ‘‘The Win- 
ter’s Tale.’’ 


The clarity of her tones is most re- 
markable, and, what is even more un- 
usual, the same prevails throughout 
her entire range of voice, with an 
added richness in the lower register. 





FARIBAULT, MINN., MARCH 8 
Recital St. Mary’s 


| 
College 


A program of much interest and 
great charm was presented at Saint 
Mary’s Hall Monday evening when Sue 
Harvard appeared in song _ recital. 
Miss Harvard is a soprano who has 
not before been heard in the west, but 
who proved herself most worthy of the 
praise which had preceded her. She 
has a remarkably clear voice, with 
many lovely tones, an amazing breath 
control and perfect enunciation quali- 
ties not always to be found in every 
singer. 

Her program was carefully arranged 
and showed a good understanding of 
the difficult art of program building. 

Miss Harvard gave thoroughly artis- 
tic interpretations of all her songs with 
careful consideration of every detail of 
note or word. Throughout the pro- 
gram the singer and her accompanist, 
whose name was inadvertently omitted 
from the program, were in perfect 
sympathy and accord. 


not the least of whose achievements wa 
the introduction to this city, on Mare 
21, 22 and 23, of the Salzedo Harp En 
semble. ‘On Sunday afternoon, at th 
Institute of Art, the society presente 
this organization in two concerts, fré« 
to the public, tremendous crowds fillin 
the auditorium on both occasions. O 
Monday evening, the Ensemble gave 
program at the Hotel Statler for men 
bers of the club and their friends an 
in spite of Mary Garden as a counter a: 
traction, every inch of the spacious ba 
room was filled. The program was a 
unusual as it was beautiful for, with th 
exception of a Bach suite, the enti 
evening was devoted to music of th 
ultra modern school. On Tuesday afte 
noon, the Society presented the Ensen 
ble at the Céntral High School, this co: 
cert being free to students from th 
various schools. 

The Chicago Opera Association h: 
presented four operas during the la: 
week at Orchestra Hall. M. McD. 


HONOR MISSOURI COMPOSEI. 


Kansas City Musical Club Gives a Con 
cert Featuring Busch Works 


Kansas City, Mo., April 3.—0O 
March 29 at the Grand Avenue Temp! 
the Kansas City Musical Club gave 
concert as a compliment to Carl Busc! 
Kansas City composer. All the numbe: 
were from Mr. Busch’s pen and we: 
presented by members of the club, a: 
sisted by Carl Busch, Harold VanDuze:. 
tenor; Michael Malosek, ’cellist; Ottle 
Cranston, baritone, and Brown Schoe: 
heit, flautist. : 

The program opened with the women’s 
chorus singing “When” and “A Dream of 
Summer,” with Mr. Busch conductin;: 
Then followed three duos for two violin: 
played by Elma Medora Eaton and Mr: 
Ralph Street. Mrs. Allen Taylor, so 
prano, sang three beautiful songs with 
her accustomed ease and _  brillianc 
Harold VanDuzee sang a group of thre 
tenor songs ending with the well know: 
“Eagle.” Mrs. Ralph Street, violinist, 
played the “Indian Legende.” Mrs. Ray- 
mond M. Havens, contralto, sang “Th: 
Challenge of Thor” from “King Olaf” 
with authority and fine artistry. One o/ 
the most exquisite bits of the entire pro 
gram was the trio for violin, ’cello ani 
piano played by Dorothy Hatch, Pear 
Weidman and Michael Malosek. 

The program ended with a cantata for 
women’s voices, “Pan’s Flute,” with 
Ottley Cranston, baritone soloist, ani 
Brown Schoenheit, solo flautist. The can- 
tata proved a beautiful setting to Mrs. 
Browning’s well known poem and was 
well received. The auditorium was 
crowded and Mr. Busch received an ova 
tion which was spontaneous and sincere, 
and which he fully deserved. P. W. 








GIORNI TOUR IS SUCCESS 


Italian Pianist Wins Applause in Middle 
West Cities 


Aurelio Giorni, Italian pianist-com 
poser and ensemble musician of note, has 
recently met with the most marked suc- 
cess in a short tour he made in the 
Middle West. At Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on Feb. 20, with the St. Cecilia Society; 
at private receptions in Chicago and Lake 
Forest; in recital at Evanston, IIl., on 
Feb. 24; at St. Louis on Feb. 28, and at 
Lindenwood, Mo., on Feb. 29, the young 
artist everywhere won plaudits from 
large audiences. At Lindenwood Mr. 
Giorni was at once re-engaged for 4 
re-appearance, by the local manager, 
Elizabeth Cueny. Many of the most 
prominent musicians of Chicago and St. 
Louis were among his hearers on these 
occasions. 

At Cleveland Mr. Giorni joined his co'-’ 
leagues of the Elshuco Trio, Willem W)!- 
leke, cellist, and Elias Breeskin, vi 
linist, and forthwith exchanged applause 
as soloist for triumphs in the Trio’s fine 
ensemble. The Trio played to larve 
audiences at Pittsburgh, Cleveland, New 
York, (their third Aolian Hall recita’), 
Keene, N. H.; Wilkesbarre, New Haven, 
and at Cambridge, Mass., at the U:'- 
versity. This tour also was one of w!- 
alloyed success. 





Gabriel Engel to Perform New Rybner 
Concerto 


Gabriel Engel, violinist, who made !''s 
début in recital recently, will play Co" 
nelius Rybner’s new concerto for vio” 
at his next recital in October. Mr. En: ©: 
memorized this exceedingly difficult wo: 
without having played it with piano °! 
orchestra, and performed it in admira’ '¢ 
style for Professor Rybner a few d: 
ago. 
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Boston Greets Local Recitalists 








OSTON, April 4.—Jessie Morse-Ber- 


enson, soprano, gave a recital at 


Jordan Hall last Thursday evening. Her 
program included music by composers of 
at least seven different nationalities. 
The choice of songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz, Rubinstein, Duparc, Ravel, 
Debussy, Grovlez, Rachmaninoff and 
Carpenter showed Mrs. Berenson to be 
a singer of musical taste and high ideals. 
There was a large audience which gave 
plentiful evidence of enjoyment. 

Mrs. Stanley Ross Fisher, soprano, 
and George Boynton, tenor, gave a joint 
recital last week in Steinert Hall. Mrs. 


Fisher sang French, Italian and Bo-. 


hemian songs and a few American ones 


by Converse, Carpenter and William A. 
Fisher. Mr. Boynton’s offerings were 
also mainly French and Italian, but as a 
conspicuous novelty he presented three 


“Vignettes of Italy” by Wintter Watts. 


As the upper tones of both singers were 
over-sonorous in forte passages, it is 
possible that they merely failed to allow 
for the acoustics of the hall. Mr. Boyn- 
ton sang with feeling and evoked ap- 
plause for his smooth high notes. Both 
singers were well received by a friendly 
audience. 

Lillian Prudden was heard in a song 
recital in Jordan Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Her program had sufficient vari- 
ety with no particular stress laid upon 
the music of any nation or school. Miss 
Prudden’s hearers liked her for her 
youthful directness of manner and her 
voice of pleasing lyric quality, albeit 


still with a hint of immaturity. In her 
classic numbers she showed the effects of 
good training by the clearness of her 
melodic lines. Among the modern pieces, 
“L’Angelus,” by Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
had to be repeated, and Treharne’s 
“Corals” was one of the most successful 
of her English songs. Huyman Buite 
kan was the accompanist. The audience 
was of good size and very encouraging to 
the singer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch gave 
one of their well known sonata recitals 
in Jordan Hall last Monday evening. 
They were heard in Mozart’s B Flat 
Major, Brahms’«D Minor, and the César 
Franck Sonatas. An audience of good 
proportions gave decided evidence of en- 
joyment as well as of the fact that there 
is a public in Boston for well-played 
chamber’ music. Especially in the 
Franck Sonata, Mr. and Mrs. Bloch 
showed understanding of their music 
and good ensemble, the result of intelli- 
gent sympathy. A little more “punch” 
to Mr. Bloch’s playing would at times 
have been welcome. 


ATLANTIC CITY’S WEEK 


Young Violinist Creates Good Impression 
—Hear Sonya Medvedieff and 
Grace Wade 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 3.—At 
the Palm Sunday concert on the Steel 
Pier, Conductor Leman of the Leman 
Symphony Orchestra presented his young 
pupil, John Richardson, a thirteen-year- 
old violinist. The youthful artist made 
a decided impression upon a large audi- 
ence with his playing of numbers by 
Wieniawski, Kreisler, Hubay and others. 
Helen Thomas, soprano, was also ap- 
plauded as a soloist at the same concert. 

At the Hotel Traymore, the same even- 
ing, Sonya Medvedieff, soprano, was so- 
loist with the Traymore Quintet, singing 
Faure’s “The Palms,” the Bach-Gounod 
““Ave Maria” and numerous secular num- 
bers. Grace Wade, accompanied by 
Eleanor Quinn, was soloist at the Hotel 
Ambassador. A.R. 











HELEN STANLEY 


| BOSTON RECITAL, MARCH 20th 
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Boston Sunday Advertiser. 





| 
Boston Sunday Post. | 
| 


Mme. Helen Stanley, soprano, 
gave a recital yesterday after- | 
noon in Jordan Hall. She is a | 
very gifted singer. The voice is 


Mme. Helen Stanley’s song re- 
cital at Jordan Hall yesterday 
afternoon marked the return to 
Boston of a dramatic soprano 





who was formerly well known on 
the operatic stage. Among the 
native singers of her class she 
takes h'gh rank, and for reasons 
disclosed at this recital. Her 
voice is rich in timbre, with a 
wide range, the richness of her 
tone is not lost, even in the top- 
most register, and what is more 
remarkable still, she sings true to 


full, rich, and on occasion bril- 
liantly dramatic. The tones are 
admirably placed, firm and reso- 
nant. The archness and anima- 
tion of her singing of Sartt’s air 
from his opera “Medora,” and 
Pergolesi’s “Stizzoso, mio. Stiz- 
zoso”’ w'll not be soon forgotten, 
nor the simplicity and the sus- 
tained legato with which the 
Scotch nurse song was sung; nor 








pitch. So fine and well trained 
a voice is a pleasure of itself. 
Her skillful use of it and her 
sympathetic interpretation of 
many different songs, ranging 
from old Italian opera selections 
| to lyric pastels of contemporane- 
| ous composers, evoked well de- 
| served applause. 


the mood of Paladilhe’s “Rouet,”’ 
nor the superbly dramatic sing- 
ing of Duparc’s “Lamento.” A 
singer more gifted than the ma- 
jority had found an opportunity — | 
to display her gifts to the full- || 

est advantage. Her talent was i 
warmly recognized. | 
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Boston Evening Transcript. Boston Sunday Herald. 


Mme. Helen Stanley appeared at Jordan Hall yesterday 
afternoon in a varied and brilliant recital. Covering as 
it did a wide range of interest—folk song, tragic lament, | : 
humor and contemplation—the program was well calcu- 
lated to find response somewhere in every hearer. Every- 
one in the audience must have been delighted at the ex- il 
clear command of light humor and whimsical fancy in ceptionally clear enunciation, which revealed that there | 


Rete | 
| tones. Her aptness of diction serves equally herself, the was a meaning in words as well as music. | 
composer and her audience. | 

| 


For some years Mme. Helen Stanley has forsaken the 
opera house for the concert hall. Mme. Stanley’s middle 
tones, especially when she employs them in half voice 
| or in sustained songs, are warm, smooth and justly ex- 
| pressive. She wrought persuasive illusion of beauty in 
Debussy’s “Beau Soir”—akin Dvorak’s “The Last 
Song.” On the interpretative side, Mme. Stanley has 























ELLMER ZOLLER at the piano SEASON 1920-192! NOW BL JOKING. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall, New York 
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AN UNMATCHED RECORD 
THE STUDIOS OF 


LIELA A. BREED 


PRESENT 
THREE ARTISTS IN 
ONE SEASON 
IN 


BRILLIANT RECITAL 
DEBUTS 








“Excellent training.’”-—Chicago Herald & Examiner. EUGENE 


‘‘Refinement. . . .excellent breath control. His mezza-voce is charming.’’— 


Chicago Evening American. STINSON 


“Its cultivation is worth while.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Baritone 
“An ease of tone production which is commendable.’’—Chicago Daily under 
Tribune. F. Wight Neumann 
“Well schooled. ...voice particularly free and warm in color... .enunci- 
ation unusually distinct.’””—-Chicago Evening Post. F LORENCE 
“The tone is flexible, responsive to shading and coloring: the diction clear, 
exact and unlabored.’’—Chicago Daily Tribune. LANG 
“Well skilled in the use of her voice... .wide range, good control and flex- i 
ibility.”,——Chicago Evening Journal. Lyric Sop =— 
“Clear, evenly trained lyric voice.”,——Chicago Daily News. James Hawley 


“Well cultivated... .pliable and resonant.””—Chicago Daily News. HERBERT 


“Warm, rich timbre, free and appealing quality.”,—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


‘Splendid vocal condition.”—Chicago Herald & Examiner. GOULD 


“Glorious in vigor, color range and flexibility.”—Chicago Evening Journal. Basso-Cantante 
‘‘Admirably under control... . acquired skill to take. important place. He under 
has the technique.””-—Chicago Evening Post. F. Wight Neumann 


Summer Classes Now Forming 
Address: Business Manager, 523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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BOSTON APPLAUDS 
AMERICAN’S MUSIC 


ongy’s Musical Association 
Offers List of Native and 
Foreign Novelties 
Boston, April 4.—The fourth concert 





American work at the preceding concert 
of the association but was postponed on 
account of the composer’s illness. Mr. 
Griffes seemed to have written with a 
surer hand than the other composers of 
the evening. While some of his other 
works may exceed this one in power, 
the “Poeme,” nevertheless, is convinc- 
ingly individual. It was easy to listen 
to and it stimulated the imagination. 
Marion Jordan, a rising young flute 
player of Boston, was much praised for 


the Boston Musical Association, her intelligent performance of the solo 
ul . part. 
corges Longy, director, presented The concert, as a whole, successfully 


rks all new to Boston. Three move- 
ents from a pleasing, if not striking 
riginal, “Romanjtische Serenade,” by 
ie Dutch composer, Jan Brandts-Buys, 
ere well played by the Durrell String 
uartet. Next came three “Naive 
andseapes” for flute, oboe, clarinet and 
ano, by John Beach. This was the 
ymposition voted upon and selected by 
ie committee of the association as the 
\merican work to be heard at this con- 


ert. The composer played his own 
iano part and had the assistance of 
Messrs. Laurent, Longy and Mimart, 
listinguished members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Beach’s 
sympathy is evidently with the ultra- 
modern school, but these compositions 


accomplished the purposes of the asso- 
ciation which are to perform interesting 
new music by American and foreign 
composers and also to give the experi- 
ence and opportunity of public appear- 
ance to talented young musicians. 





PRIZE-WINNING ARTISTS 
HEARD IN PHILADELPHIA 





Holders of State and National Honors 
Appear in Concert Before 
Matinée Musicale 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—One of the 
significant events of the season was the 
concert given under the auspices of the 
Matinee Musical Club by the winners of 
the competitions of the State and Na- 








CORTOT LEARNS ABOUT ‘MOVIE MUSIC’ 








vave the impression that the composer tional Federation of Music Clubs. The 
is still experimenting and has not yet State winners were Esther Prugh 
settled down into his stride. Wright, pianist, Pittsburgh; Sara i 


A eycle of six songs for tenor voice 
with piano and string quartet, by the 
English composer, Vaughan Williams 


brought a change in the musical Both the others gave creditable account 
atmosphere. The songs are settings of Of their talents, the pianist being heard : 
in MacDowell’s “Keltic” Sonata and a jfred Cortot, French Pianist, with Victor Schertzinger, Manager, and Mabel 3 


six of A. E. Housman’s “A Shropshire 
Lad,” and to appropriately express 
these poems in tones Mr. Williams has 
made use of modal harmony and other 
melodic and harmonic characteristics 
of old English folk songs. The result 
is a set of songs in a distinct idiom and 
with marked flavor. They have tang, 
so that whether one likes them or not, at 
least one cannot ignore them. “Bredon 
Hill,’ with its deft and impressionistic 
representation of distant bells, was per- 
haps the most effective of the group, al- 
though the others had points worthy of 
notice. The songs were sung with 
clear comprehension of their meaning 
and style by Rulon Robison, whose en- 
terprise led him to prepare the cycle as 
a novelty for the association. 

The final number was “Poéme for 
Flute and Small Orchestra” by Charles 
W. Griffes. This was to have been the 





JOSEPH 


LHEVINNE 


Lemer, violinist, Harrisburg, and Dora 
Bryan-Moorehead, Pittsburgh, of whom 
the last named was unable to appear. 


Chopin prelude, and the violinist convey- 
ing both the substance and the spirit of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor. 
The national winning contestants were 
Ruth Hutchinson, soprano, Los Angeles; 
Jerry Ferrell, violinist, Wichita, Kas., 
and Arthur Klein, pianist, New York. 
The program was in charge of Mrs. 
Samuel W. Cooper, Mrs. James Francis 
Cooke and Mrs. John Dunn, Jr. The 
national contestants on this occasion, 
through the hospitality of the Matinee 
Musical Club, gave, in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, the twenty-fifth of the twenty- 
seven engagements they are booked for 
throughout the country under the aus- 
pices of the National Federation. 

At the local concert Mrs. Frederick W. 
Abbott, for several years the president 
of the Matinee Musical Club, spoke on 
‘“‘American Music with American Trained 
Artists for the American Concert Stage.” 


EXTRAORDINARY 





Normand, Moving Picture Star 


ORE and more are the moving pictures, once relegated to the amusement of 

the confessed low-brow, coming into the ken of the “high-brow” musician. With 
the programs, many of them, drawing from classic sources, with finest of instru- 
ments and often with excellent artists at their service, this was to be expected. 
In the picture Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, whose appearance as well as 
his playing proclaims him to possess a really high brow, is receiving some infor- 
mation about “incidental music” from Mabel Normand, whose picturesque person- 


ality needs no introduction to moving picture audiences. 


Mr. Cortot is in the center 


of the picture; at the left is Victor Schertzinger, the manager. 





Vera Fokina made her first appear- 
ance here at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in an exemplification of the art 
of the dance in its pantomimic, dramatic 
and poetic possibilities. Her program 
was skillfully devised and developed by 
Michael Fokine and included a personifi- 
cation of Poland, the “Dance of the 
Seven Veils” to Glazounoff’s setting, and 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Announces the exclusive teaching engagement for the 


summer school of two world famous artists 


the “Danses Tsiganes” of Nachez. She 
danced to accompaniments of an orches- 
tra of sixty players, mainly from the 
ranks of the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
conducted by Arnold Volpe, who also 
offered the Weber “Oberon” overture, 
Saint-Saéns’s “Rouet d’Omphale,” and 
the “Wedding Procession” from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or.” W. J. M. 


DAVID 


BISPHAM 
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. 
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Joseph Lhevinne and David Bispham aside from giving private 
instruction will conduct Repertoire classes especially designed for 
Professional pianists and singers, for advanced students and 
teachers. Mr. Bispham will also have a class in Recitation to 
Music. Only a limited number of students accepted. Apply with- 
out delay. Special prospectus mailed on application. 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


SIX WEEKS, JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 7, 1920 ; 


SPECIAL COURSE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC OF SIX WEEKS, JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 7, 1920 
NINETY ARTIST INSTRUCTORS IN 
VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN—PIANO—MUSICAL THEORY COMPOSITION—VIOLONCELLO—HARP—PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC—DRAMATIC ART 7 


Teacher’s Certificate and Diplomas conferred by 
Address 


0 Per we 


Uta. 








Many free advantages. 


Desirable dormitory accommodations. C ; 
Send for Catalog and Summer’ Session Prospectus. 


authority of State of Illinois. Catalog mailed free. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


IENIOT LEVY, Associate Directors 526 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President KARLETON HACKETT, ADOLPH WEIDIG, I 
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AUDIENCE AMAZED 
BY HARPIST SALVI 


Young Italian Provides Sur- 
prise for Hearers at His 
Début in New York 


Something of a one-man orchestra was 
Alberto Salvi, a fair-haired Italian harp- 
ist, who made his introductory bow in 
New York on Thursday afternoon, and 
who amazed a comfortably proportioned 
audience in Aeolian Hall. He came with 
slight heralding. With his first number 
he demonstrated a command of the tonal 
resources of his instrument to place him 
in the front rank of the virtuosi of the 
day. The cordiality with which he was 
greeted on his entrance grew to out- 
spoken enthusiasm, and there were cries 
of “bravo” that were not confined to his 
countrymen. 

Aside from the fact that he was to- 
tally unknown in New York, though he 


has been concertizing with success in 
other parts of the country for some 
time, the young Italian’s program was 
against him. It was old-style, hack- 
neyed, lacking in variety. But if there 
was an excess of harp music of the tra- 
ditionally brilliant sort, as represented 
by the works of Zabel, and none of the 
shimmering Ravelesque moods to be 
found on the programs of most later-day 
harpists, the recital made up in inten- 
sity and emotional utterance what it 
lacked in musicianly worth. It ‘was 
harp playing “with a punch.” 

The variety of tone achieved by this 
artist was astounding. Much of the 
time he seemed to use his left hand as if 
he were playing a piano, and the effect 
was much the same. If this had been 
piano playing it would have been pian- 
ism of the very highest order. There 
were other moments when the lower 
strings gave forth a peculiarly mellow 
quality of tone suggestive of a French 
horn, against which were contrasted 
effects in the right hand not unlike a 
choir of woodwinds. There were fre- 
quent passages that had the timbre of 
plucked violin strings—not of a single 
violin, but the pizzicato of the string sec- 
tion of an orchestra. There was a man- 
dolin tremolo and there were guitar 
chords. Percy Grainger might well have 
been interested in approximations of the 
zither and flashes of the celesta. The 
harp used, said to have been made by 
the father of the recitalist, was as re- 
sponsive as it was musically toned. But 
only now and then was it permitted to 
tinkle or shimmer as a harp, tradition- 
ally, should do. 

Mr. Salvi played with an almost reck- 
less abandon. Twice he broke strings, 
but went on without heeding them. is 
interpretations had more intensity than 
serenity. His technique was so big that 
a slip now and then seemed of no conse- 
quence. He overdid in the matter of 
contrasts, but the sting and emotional 
sweep of his dynamies tended to quiet 
occasional questionings on the score of 
good taste. It was probably the most 
red-blooded harp-playing New York has 
heard, and the audience reacted to it in 
a red-blooded way. 

The program included two etudes and 
an allegro by Zabel, a Ballade by Hassel- 
mans, a Caprice by Thomas, an Im- 
promptu by Shuecker, a mandolin imita- 
tion by Alvars, a Scherzo and “Dance 
of the Sylphs” by Posse, and a Serenade 
by the recitalist. Four extras were 
given at the conclusion of the printed 
program. O: F. 


ELMAN IN MIAMI 











-Russian Virtuoso Gives Recitals En Route 
to Cuba—Organize New Club 


MIAMI, FLA., April 2.—The Mischa 
Elman concert on March 17 was the sec- 
ond big attraction brought on by S. Ear- 
nest Philpitt and was enthusiastically 
received. Mr. Elman is the first vio- 
linist of note to appear here in a num- 
ber of years and his playing was a reve- 
lation. Mr. Elman went on to Havana 
to fill three engagements and from there 
will go to Tampa, where Mr. Philpitt 
has booked him. 

Pat Conway’s Band left on March 14, 
after a successful season here. Owing 
to the many recent drives for money the 
Chamber of Commerce did not think it 
wise to try to raise funds to prolong the 
season the customary ten weeks. 

Mrs. Seiberling, president of the Na- 
tional! Federation of Music Clubs, was 


guest of honor at a recent meeting of 
the Children’s Music Club. As a result 
of her address to the children a new club 
was formed by the foremost musicians 
of the city, with Mrs. Grace Porterfield 
Polk as president. 

In place of the promised recital of 
May Peterson, a lecture by Irving Cobb 
was substituted on the Y. W.C. A. 
course, and on the second date appointed, 
Clara Alexander of the Alkabert Bureau 
gave a recital of old-time Negro songs 
and stories. 

A change in the teaching force in the 





city went into effect when Hamilton 
Hopkins gave his vocal pupils over to 
Mr. Arisoni, who appeared here in re- 
cital several weeks ago. A. M. F. 


Wide Variety of Folk Song at Fourth 
Ballad Concert 


The fourth Frederic Warren Ballad 
Concert at Afolian Hall, New York, on 
Monday afternoon, April 18, presents a 
wide variety of interesting matter. Mod- 
ern French and American songs will be 
sung by Dicie Howell, old French and 








Irish folk songs by Loraine Wyma 
Japanese folk songs in Japanese a) 
modern. American songs by George Rei: 
herr, tenor, while Harry Anderton, pia 
ist, will play works of Mozart, Liszt, D 
bussy and Cyril Scott. Francis Moore 
the accompanist for the singers. 





BETHLEHEM, PA.—Mildred Warner, 
Tamaqua, was soloist recently at a co 
cert given by the South Side Presbyte 
ian Church. Mildred Daniels, a te 
year-old pianist, also appéared on tl} 
program. 


FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


April 6th to 11th 


At the 71st Regiment Armory, 34th St. and Park Ave. 





Soloists 


HEIFETZ 
CASALS 
RACHMANINOFF 
TETRAZZINI 
HEMPEL 
GARRISON 
EASTON 
HARRIS 
BRASLAU 
CLAUSSEN 
ALCOCK 
JOHNSON 
HARROLD 
MURPHY 
WERRENRATH 
GRAVEURE' 
DADMUN 
ROTHIER 
TITTMAN 
PATTON 











Tues., at 8:15 


WALTER DAMROSCH, Musical Director 


by the 


Oratorio Society of New York 


Augmented chorus of 1000 trained voices 


Children’s chorus of 600 
New York Symphony Orchestra of 150 
25 World Famous Soloists 


The Bach Choir of 


Bethlehem 


Friday, 8:15 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


ELIJAH 


with Hempel, Alcock, Johnson, 
Graveure, Harris. Chorus of 


1000. N. Y. Symphony Orches- 
tra of 150. 


Wed., at 8:15 
SERGEI 


RACHMANINOFF 


Composer-pianist — Braslau — 
Dadmun, Festival Chorus and 
Orchestra 





with Garrison, Claussen, Wer- 
renrath, Murphy, Tittman, Dad- 
mun, Patton, Children’s Chorus 
of 600, Festival Chorus, and Or- 
chestra of 150. 


Sat., 2:30 


BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS 


with Heifetz, Casals, Bach Choir 
of Bethlehem, Orchestra of 150. 


Sat., 8:15 


DAMNATION OF FAUST 


(Berlioz) with Easton, Harrold, 
Rothier, Patton, Chorus and Or- 


chestra. 


Sunday at 3:00 Popular Program with 


ORATORIO FESTIVAL CHORUS 


TETRAZZINI 


and farewell to DAMROSCH 


and NEW YORK 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA before their European Tour. 








Prices from $1.10 to $2.75, including war tax. 


Tickets on sale at Tyson's and McBride's 


Agencies. Box office at Armory open daily 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Telephone Vanderbilt 7842. 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN 


MEZZ0-SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


‘*PROVIDED THE MOST EXCITING 
RECITAL OF THE YEAR”’ 


NEW YORK AMERICAN—FRIDAY, MARCH 19, 1920 


MME. CLAUSSEN SONG RECITAL DRAMATIC 


Mezzo-Soprano, Who Will Be with Metropolitan Next Year, Gives 
Admirably Selected Program in Aeolian Hall Matinee 


BY MAX SMITH. 


ULIA CLAUSSEN gave a song recital 
J yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 

With Richard Hageman playing the ac- 
companiments on the piano in a manner 
that not only stimulated her but added 
materially to the enjoyment of the listener, 
she sang an admirably selected and inter- 
esting programme in French, Italian, Eng- 
lish and Swedish. In her German group 
she employed English translations of the 
texts. One of her Russian contributions— 
Balakirew’s “‘viens pres de moi’ —-she gave 
in French; the other three, by Arensky and 
Rachmaninoff, in our own tongue. 


Mme. Claussen is no stranger in this city. 
She was a member of the Boston Opera 
Company. She has made one or two ap- 
pearances in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and next season Giulio Gatti-Casazza has en- 
gaged her for twelve performances. Three 
yeas ago, too, she was heard here in a 
song recital. Last Summer, it seems, the 
King of Sweden (land of her fathers) pre- 
sented her with the “Jenny Lind’ medal—a 
rare distinction granted only to one other 
artist. 


But Mme. Claussen needed no “reputa- 
tion” yesterday as a prop. Truth to tell, 
she eclipsed her own past. To some of 
those who heard her yesterday, indeed— 
heard her with a pleasure that was sus- 
tained at a high level almost throughout 
the matinee—it seemed as if they were in 
the presence of another personality, were 
listening to another voice. 


Her voice in itself is a beautiful instru- 
ment, a mezzo-soprano, or a mezzo-con- 
tralto if you will, well equalized in quality 
throughout its normal range; like a viola, 
often, in its mellow resonance. 


Her tones now are lighter, clearer, more 
transparent. They seemed to be placed on 
a somewhat higher plane. Yet they have 
lost none of their warmth and expressive- 
ness. At times, in the upper medium, they 
remind one of Lilli Lehmann. Just how it 
would be difficult to explain. But the thrill 
of such memories sends shivers down the 
listener’s spine. 


It was not so much Mme. Claussen’s 
voice, judged purely as an instrument, how- 
ever, nor her skill in using it, that made her 
recital yesterday one that will not soon be 
forgotten. It was rather the varying emo- 
tions with which she colored her voice and 
the poetic significance which she gave to 
her interpretations. 


Intensely dramatic she was at no time, 
not even in the final verse of Liszt’s ‘“Three 
Gypsies.”” But there were moments of im- 
passioned eloquence, of poignant intensity, 
that set the heart-strings in vibration, and 
always was there in her utterance a sin- 
cerity, a frankness, a simple eloquence that 
carried home a convincing message. In the 
repose, the dignity, the artistic poise and 
reserve which she maintained even in gayer 
moods, she reminded again of Lilli Leh- 
mann. 


Her treatment of Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode,” 
sung in D major, was almost flawless. 





HER VARIETY OF MOOD AND SPIRIT, HER TASTE AND 
INTELLIGENCE COMBINED WITH FINE DRAMATIC POWER 
WERE QUALITIES WHICH CAUSED HER SINGING TO GIVE 
PLEASURE.—(THE SUN-HERALD, MARCH 19, 1920) 


MME. CLAUSSEN APPRECIATES THE MUSICAL AND 
TEXTUAL VALUE OF SONGS, CAN VISUALIZE THEM IN 
LEGITIMATE MUSICAL TERMS, AND CAN PLUNGE HER 
AUDIENCE THEREBY INTO ELECTRICALLY CHARGED 
EMOTIONAL BATHS. SHE PROVIDED THE MOST EXCITING 
RECITAL OF THE YEAR.—(BROOKLYN EAGLE, MARCH 19, 


1920) 


PROVED HER GENUINE UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
LYRIC, HER SUPERLATIVE DICTION AND ARTISTIC TASTE. 
—(EVENING MAIL, MARCH 19, 1920) 


MME. CLAUSSEN HAS TO RECOMMEND HER TEMPERA- 
MENT, INTELLIGENCE, AND THE AUTHORITY OF ABUN- 
DANT EXPERIENCE AND ROUTINE. HER SINGING GAVE 
UNCOMMON PLEASURE.—(THE GLOBE, MARCH 19, 1920) 





Exclusive Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


KURTZ PUPILS IMPRESS 


Vocal Teacher Presents Spring Recital in 
Philadelphia 


PHLADELPHIA, April 4.—The first in 
the series of spring recitals by pupils of 
Ada Turner Kurtz, the New York-Phil- 
adelphia vocal teacher, was given in the 
auditorium of the Arts Alliance on the 
evening of March 25. Liza Lehmann’s 
“Persian Garden” was the outstanding 
feature of the program. It was artisti- 
cally sung by Mrs. Samuel Ellenberg, so- 
prano; Mrs. William Becker, contralto; 
oa Gellard, tenor, and Robert Jack, 

ass. 

Other soloists cordially received by the 
large audience included Lillian Craig, 
soprano, who sang charmingly Campbell- 
Tipton’s “Spirit Flower,” and Spross’s 
“Will o’ the Wisp”; George Hottel, tenor, 
in an interesting group and Mary Bes- 
son, soprano, who scored in the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust.” Mme. Kurtz, at 
the piano, sustained the singers admira- 
bly. M. B. S. 





MISS ATWOOD TO APPEAR 


“The Salamanders” Will Present Singer 
in a Unique Recital 


Under the auspices of “The Salaman- 
ders,” a club of artists and patrons of 
the arts, Martha Atwood will give a 
recital at the Ritz-Carlton, New York, 
on Friday evening, April 16. Miss At- 
wood is to give a program of unusual 
quality, comprising old-time songs, ar- 
ranged by modern French and British 
composers like Bruneau, Perilhou and 
Bantock; modern French songs by Grov- 
lez, Rhené-Baton, Debussy, Chausson, 
Fauré, a group of oriental songs in- 
cluding Algerian, Indian, Syrian and 
Tripolitan folk songs, and American 
songs by Reddick, Repper and Chaloff. 

An innovation will be made in having 
dancing after the recital. It is the 
plan of “The Salamanders,” who are 
presenting this recital, to encourage the 
cultivation and enjoyment of the arts as 
a ag constant and intimate expression 
of life. 


CHORAL FORCES UNITE 


Brooklyn and New York Forces Combine 
for Parker Cantata 





An inspiring performance of Horatio 
Parker’s “The Dream of Mary” was 
given recently at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, by the combined choruses of 
Columbia University, Columbia Univer- 
sity Chapel, Brooklyn Oratorio, and an 
orchestra from the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. Walter Henry Hall con- 
ducted the cantata, preceding which he 
led his choral forces in several charming 
numbers, including “Sing, Pray and 
Walk,” by Bach; “How Blest Are They,” 
by Tchaikovsky; “Tenebrae factae Sunt,” 
by Palestrina, and “Listen to the 
Lambs,” an eight-part chorus with so- 
prano solo, based on a Southern spiritual, 
by R. Nathaniel Dett. The cast in “The 
Dream” included Sidney Thompson, 
reader; Elizabeth Tudor, soprano; 
Norman Joliffe, baritone; Elizabeth Wil- 
son, soprano; Alice Butterfield, soprano, 
and Marion Grey, contralto. The work, 
and the soloists and chorus made a favor- 


able impression on a large audience. 
A. T. S. 


Atlantic City Pianist Writes Book on 
Pedagogy 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 4.—Jo- 
hann M. Blose, of this city, is adding one 
more link to his present chain of suc- 
cesses as an artist and teacher. His 
latest work, Op. 36, is now in press and 
will soon be in the hands of a waiting 
list of foremost teachers in America. 
The title of the work is “Practical Piano 
Pedagogy” and is in two volumes. The 
slow and illogical long ago condemned 
five note exercises are totally ignored. 
Dr. Blose’s system of prescribing pre- 
senting the complete piano staff during 
the first lesson conveys to the eyes of 
the average pupil of eight or ten years 
a symmetrical relation of staff degrees 
to the piano keyboard such as cannot be 
forgotten by any retentive mind. There 
is no trick in it—ju:t a little practical 
use of what has been possible wg ee 








Alice Gentle Asks Divorce 


SANTA Cruz, CAL., April 2.—Alice 
True Gentle, opera soprano, brought suit 
to-day for ‘divorce from Dr. Robert 
Bruce Gentle, New York dentist. The 
complaint charges desertion. The couple 
were married in Seattle in 1900 and have 








Ruth Ray to Play 
in Concert with 
Caruso in Detroit 
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Ruth Ray, Young American Violinist, 
Encounters a Snowstorm in Maine 


After a four weeks’ tour with the 
Chapman Concert Party through the 
state of Maine Ruth Ray, the young 
American violinist, returned to New 
York on March 20, the tour closing in 
Biddeford the night of March 19. Miss 
Ray was received with great favor in 
such cities as Bangor, Lewiston, and 
Bath, the distinguished prima donna, 
Emma Eames, being in the audience in 
Bath, where she makes her home, and 
applauding Miss Ray after her perform- 
ance. Among the compositions she 
played were the Wieniawski A Major 
Polonaise, the Schumann-Auer “Bird as 
Prophet,” Ries’s ‘Moto Perpetuo,”’ and 
Grasse’s “Wellenspiel.” 

Miss Ray is booked to appear in re- 
cital with Caruso in the Central Concert 
Company’s series in Detroit on April 18, 
while on April 30 she gives a recital in 
the Music Festival at Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





ARTISTS AID CHARITY 


Gladice Morrison and Lina Coén Appear 
in Benefit Concert 


In aid of the Jewish destitute children 
of Europe a delightful evening of music 
was provided by Gladice Morrison, so- 
prano, assisted by Lina Coén, pianist, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, on Thursday, April 
1. An appreciative audience accorded 
Miss Morrison the welcome which she 
deserved and justly, for her voice is one 
refreshing in quality; her delivery is free 
and easy, and her diction is also worthy 
of mention. She has, besides, a wholly 
gracious and unassuming stage presence. 
Her program included two groups of 
French songs by Pergolesi, Weckerlin, 
Fauré, Chausson and Fourdrain, and a 
third group in which Rachmaninoff’s 
“The Soldier’s Bride,” and Richard 
Hageman’s “At the Well,” were received 
with marked cordiality. 

Mme. Coén proved herself a musician 
of discriminating taste and in her solo 
numbers gave interesting portrayal to 
a Dubois “Poéme,” Daquin’s “Coucou,” 
Godard’s “Cavalier Fantastique,” and 
two Liszt compositions, the ‘“Liebes- 
traum,” and a Rhapsody. J. A. S. 


Summy’s Corner 


Of a recent Song Recital by Lucille 
Stevenson, the critic of the Minneapolis 
Daily News writes: 


“Trees by Phyllis Fergus 
contains no concessions to that 
bane of our song writers—sen- 
timentalism. It is sincere, mu- 
sical and singable. 


“TREES” 
By Phyllis Fergus. . 60c. 


For high, medium and low voices. 
Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 


64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Eastern Agency: Harold Flammer, Inc., 
56 W. 45th St., New York 
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oné son, Bruce Gentle, fourteen years old. 
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Communications vot accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusIcAL AMERICA, 








Business: the Poison of Art 
To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


It is gratifying to know that efforts 
are being made to bring the American 
composer “into his own,” but it often 
seems to be that very few realize how 
contrary to his surroundings is this in- 
dividual. To ignore one’s environment 
and keep individuality in the constant 
stress and strife of things becomes the 
regular order of the day—as much as 
breathing. 

In the first place, there is the Ameri- 
can temperament—aggressive, practical, 
asking incessantly “What Is There In It 
For Me?” and working like a beaver 
along the same selfish, self-aggrandize- 
ment line, with the plea that “everybody 
is doing it,” as his very negligible excuse. 
He has his merits, as a builder of art’s 
foundation being diligent and enterpris- 
ing, but if he begins to interfere with 
the superstructive, there is trouble di- 
rectly. Since he knows nothing of the 
subject, except to criticize, on the 
strength of having most pronounced likes 
and dislikes. Unfortunately there are a 
large number of so-called artists and 
musicians who cannot resist the in- 
timidation of this business battalion and 
make concessions to the enemy at various 

oints, influenced by slimness of pocket- 
hte and a general desire to be popular; 
and by just so many the cause of art is 
brought into disrepute, and far too num- 
erous are those who paraphrase Pilate 
with “What is Art?” in mocking tone, 
as though this delusive word had be- 
guiled mankind long enough and were 
“exposed” at last. 


If the artist is proof against “big busi- 

ness” then are the dilettante, the would- 
be lovers of the fine arts, that save over 
they know not what, but feel that saving 
is needful; and it must be confessed, 
teachers of art and music, not to say per- 
formers themselves, though where they 
are is not so patent to the initiated. 
_ Music has_ suffered long from_ the 
ignorant admirer. He was in evidence 
even in Mozart’s time and made that 
great man turn with zeal to write a book, 
but he didn’t live long enough for it and 
bequeathed the task, so to speak, to his 
great successor, Wagner, who stirred up 
the whole world on the subject of art, 
but whose words do not seem to make 
over to-day some of the old notions that 
ought to be obsolete. We still will con- 
sider opera as mostly music, care little 
about the words and dialogue and ignore 
almost completely the “artistic whole” 
that the great Richard wonderfully 
achieved. The Greek balance does not 
meet the approval of the overcultivated 
in critical America. 

But the teacher and performer are also 
against the composer, as hinted. It is 
in the interest of the former to cultivate 
and encourage the latter and the latter 
is always thinking and studying about 
the great and glorious past. Why bother 
with anything new, untried, when there 


is a vast storehouse of things of known ex-. 


cellence, which you can burnish and fur- 
bish up in all sorts of ultra-refined ways. 
Thus the public gets the idea that one’s 
musical head is turned to look backward 
and that refinement of idea and modula- 
tion of voice and expression are the 
greatest things. There is a petty quality 
to it all that deceives most into th’nking 
there is small chance for a future in art 
in any direction, the best and greatest 
being conveniently in the past, whence 
they can be-taken up at will and dressed 
up in some new vocal guise, called by 
courtesy. interpretation. 

Now the interpretative side is all very 
well, but so much insistence upon it, cul- 
tivation of and glorification of it does 
have some influence on the creative side, 
unless that side is given its due place 
and considerat‘on. As a people we are 


known to be critical, not in the large, 
practical way, but in the snap-judgment 
style which refuses to look at things 
broadly and is easily influenced by com- 
paratively unimportant trifles. 

Hence it is needful to counteract such 
tendencies, for in the house of its friends 
the cause of music suffers. We need to 
persevere against these _ difficulties, 
rather than minimize them. A recogni- 
tion of difficulties goes a long way to- 
ward helping to establish a right and 
healthful condition. 

CHAS. H. BATTEY. 
Providence, R. I., March 15, 1920. 





Questions a Damrosch Festival “New” 
Work 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the issue of your journal of March 
27 there appears the official statement 
that the program for the music festival 
to be given under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch at the 71ist Regiment Armory, 
will include a new cantata by Rachman- 
inoff, “Springtime,” to be performed “for 
the first time in America.” 

May we call your attention to the fact 
that this work was printed several years 
ago with Engl‘sh translation especially 
for the Schola Cantorum under the title 
of “Springtime,” and that it was per- 
formed under the title “The Voice of 
Spring,” for the first time in America, 
under the direction of Kurt Schindler, at 
a concert of the Schola Cantorum in Car- 
negie Hall on March 7, 1916, at which 
time Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra, the New 
York Symphony, played the orchestral 
accompaniment. 


Schola Cantorum of New York, 
By Rose A. HELD, Manager. 
New York, April 1, 1920. 





From a Sophie Braslau Admirer 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Through your Open Forum I wish to 
express my pleasure of the beautiful 
singing and artistic program of Sophie 
Braslau, whom Los Angeles had the op- 


portunity of hearing last week. It 

of her program that I especially wi 
to mention, as it was a program wor! 
while, not the main compositions whi 
have been thrust upon us for the pa 
four years. Handel and Beethoven sto. 
out alone, and her singing of “Natur: 
Adoration” was superb. Even in t} 
lighter vein there was depth. I hay 
heard all of the so-called great artis: 
and enjoyed them, of course, but the hoi 
and a half spent listening to Miss Bra 
lau was a real treat. 

Our Philharmonic course is alway, 
very fine, but we do wish we might ha\ 
an Ema Destinn, Jane Osborn-Hanna 
a Matzenauer; voices of real worth, gi 
ing real programs. Lyrics grow mono 
onous and we are grateful we have ha 
fewer of them this season. 

I have been a reader of Musica 
AMERICA for about nine years, since n 
student days in Leipzig, and truly a; 
preciate all the real musical news. 
wish there were more clever Mephist: 
writing in other journals. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Metzel, Cal., March 26, 1920. 





GALLI-CURCI IN LIMA 





Huge Audience Hears Coloratura ani! 
Assisting Artists 


Lima, OHI0, April 3.—Despite the rig! 
observance of Holy week here, and th: 
recent shock from a cyclone which swep 
a part of the county off the map, Gali 
Curci’s concert here last night, at Mem: 
rial Hall, was before an admiring thron» 
of auditors, many of whom were unable 
to find seats in the auditorium. Th: 
great soprano was unusually gracious, 
and ail expressions of approval wer 
meted out to her. The extraordinar, 
range of her voice was shown in the 
“Rigoletto,” “Traviata” and “Puritani” 
numbers, which inspired the audience to 
perform ecstatic feats of approval. Mr 
Berenguer, flautist, demonstrated his un- 
usual ability, and his assistance, as we!! 
as that of the accompanist, Homer 
Samuels, was significantly artistic. Over- 
whelmed with requests for encores, the 
diva chose the beautiful home melodies 
such as “Suwanee River,” “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” “Annie Laurie,” “No Place 
Like Home,” etc. H. E. H. 











(Henriette Weber) 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 


MARY 





Chicago Tribune (Herman Devries) 


“Mary Jordan observed the contralto 











“Miss Jordan has a voice that is at all 
times round and smooth and full through- 
out its entire range, and at no time is this 
very lovely quality allowed to vary for 
the sake of dramatic or other expres- 
sion.” 

















Fall River News 


“Her voice is a real contralto, deep and 
rich, with an unusual range. Her artistic 
interpretations and charming stage pres- 
ence unite in making her the most satis- 
fying singer.” 








JORDAN 


FORTHCOMING SOUTHWESTERN TOUR INCLUDES THE 
FOLLOWING ENGAGEMENTS 


Bloomington, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


(Amateur Musical Club) 


(Apollo Club) 


(Maennerchor Society) 





tradition of sturdy stateliness and sang 
with musical intelligence and refinement. 
through a varied programme.” 





April 19th. 
April 20th. 
April 22d, 23d. 


Fourth Appearance. 


(Schubert Choral Club) 


(Mozart Society) 
Third Appearance. 


Season 1920-21 Now Booking Rapidly 


MANAGEMENT > 


CHARLTON 


LOUDON 


CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 


April 26th. 
April 27th. 
April 30th. 








Albany, N. Y. 


“Her voice, a beautiful organ of wide 
range and richness, is combined with a 
charm of manner which wins at once. 
Miss Jordan was recalled again and 
again.” 
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Barrie, Bax and Collaborators 
Produce Strange Russian Work 





“The Truth About the Russian Dances,” a Phantasy Play, 
Enlists Distinguished Aid in London—Mischa-Leon Sings 
Lieder In German Text Despite Noisy Objections 








London, March 19, 1920. 

T is my privilege this week to write 

a new character, that of a theatrical 
manager. Perhaps it would have been 
more in accordance with custom if I had 
deputed somebody else to report on the 
production for which I am responsible, 
but as I probably know more about it I 
prefer to interview myself on the sub- 
ject. Sir James Barrie had written a 
whimsical phantasy entitled “The Truth 
About the Russian Dancers” which 
Mme. Karsavina undertook to present 
at the London Coliseum. As however, 
she had to leave for Paris in order to 
take part in M. Diaghileff’s season at 
the Opera, she left the manuscript in 
my hands with instructions to get the 
music composed, the scenery and cos- 
tumes designed, and everything else 
ready to the point of starting rehearsals 
on her return. This was just the op- 
portunity that I had been waiting for, 
and I have revelled in it. The Russian 


Ballet has taught us the immense value 
of unity of purpose in theatrical pro- 
duction, but to judge by what is hap- 
pening on our stage, ordinary commer- 
cial enterprise has not yet profited by 
the lesson. In fact, most managers look 
upon the Russian Ballet as something 
exceptional and exotic whose principles 
do not apply elsewhere. My view has 
always been that a production is like a 
besieged fortress. It is no _ stronger 
than its weakest point, wherever that 
may be. 

I have consistently maintained that 
Wagner will never be properly staged 
until the stage setting is entrusted to a 


painter occupying in the art world a 
position analogous to that of a great 
composer in the musical world. An- 
other consideration that weighed with 
me is that far too many managers, 
when they wish to do something in the 
grand manner, seek their collaborators 
abroad. They are fond of saying that 
they cannot find experienced men at 
home but if they never give them the 
opportunity of acquiring theatrical ex- 
perience, I do not see what right they 
have to complain. They have in fact 
created a vicious circle which they have 
not sufficient enterprise to break. 

With these motives in view, and after 
careful consideration of suitability, I 
commissioned Arnold Bax to write the 
music and Paul Nash to design the 
scenery and costumes. The result has 
been very gratifying. Even those who 
failed to appreciate the peculiar quality 
of Barrie’s humor, have been unanimous 
in their praise of the production, and 
especially of Arnold Bax’s music. Bax 
has long been known as one of the most 
gifted of our younger composers. Any- 
body endowed with theater sense could 
have judged that, given the opportunity, 
he would write brilliantly for the stage. 
The only chances he has ever had have 
been a semi-amateur ballet which was 
performed twice for charity purposes 
during the war, and some incidental 
music to a play by his brother which 
was given once in one of the side-shows 
of our theatrical world. Paul Nash, the 
painter, is one of the so-called ‘“ad- 
vanced” painters whose reputation has 
made great strides during the war, but 
to the public he is chiefly known by his 
paintings of war subjects, such as the 
“Menin Road,” which recently created 
a stir. He has never. hitherto, done 


theatrical work, but there was in his 
painting a certain quality which should 


have suggested, to anyone with an eye, 
that he was pretty safe to make good in 
that direction. 

There were thus five collaborators, 
Barrie the author, Bax the composer, 
Nash the decorator, Gerald Du Maurier 
who “produced” the action, and Mme. 
Karsavina herself who invented the 
choreography, besides playing the lead- 
ing part. This is a Russian dancer, whose 
name is Karissima (the Russians spell 
everything with a K) who is a guest ata 
distinguished English country house, 
which has in consequence become influ- 
enced by the Russian Ballet, from the 
mural decorations to the very clothes of 
the occupants. She cannot speak except 
with her toes, and her normal mode of 
progress is on the points. The lady of the 
house tries to teach her to walk like 
ordinary people, but the result only 
proves how ungrateful ordinary people 
are. 

The plot unfolds itself with vertigin- 
ous rapidity. Lady Vere has no sooner 
given her consent, very reluctantly, to 
her son’s marriage with Karissima than 
the wedding bells ring out of their own 
accord, and, attracted by the sound, a 
passing clergyman obligingly drops in 
to perform the ceremony. Immediately 
afterwards they are despondent because 
they lack an heir, such is the impatience 
of the artistic temperament, but the 
Maestro, who has fashioned all the 
members of the Russian Ballet, arrives 
with one in a bag. It costs Karissima 
her life, but her death dance is so beau- 
tiful that the Maestro restores her to her 
newly found domestic circle, and takes 
her place on the bier. By this time her 
son is chasing butterflies on his toes, 
and by the fall of the curtain he is at 
least seven years old. 


Dushkin’s Concert 


The chief event in the week’s concert 
world was Samuel Dushkin’s orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall, when he played 
the Bach Concerto for the violin in E 
Major, and a new work, Etudes Sym- 
phoniques for violin and orchestra by 
Blair Fairchild. Mr. Dushkin is an ac- 
complished player and as‘he is giving a 
recital shortly it will be better to post- 
pont criticism till that event. .The 
triumph of the evening was. un- 
questionably the performance of Elgar’s 
symphony in E Flat, conducted by 
Adrian Boult. There was a remarkable 
scene of enthusiasm at the conclusion 


of the performance. The second sym- 
phony is one of Elgar’s best composi- 
tions but it has suffered neglect, prob- 
ably in consequence of a reaction after 
the public had been unwisely surfeited 
with too frequent performances of its 
predecessor. It is pleasant to record its 
coming to its own. 

John Coates’ recital of English songs 
was another noteworthy event. There 
are few of our singers who can so thor- 
oughly interpret the literary and poetic 
quality of the settings chosen by our 
composers. His program was an inter- 
esting one and ranged from the old 
English classics to the most modern 
composers such as Delius and Arnold 
Bax. 

On the same afternoon at another 
hall, Mischa-Leon was giving a recital 
of German lieder in the original lan- 
guage. From the outset there was con- 
siderable opposition to Mischa-Leon’s 
choice, and there were many dissenting 
voices in ‘the audience when he ap- 
peared on the platform. In fact, the 
disturbance lasted a good half hour, but 
in the end the objectors were persuaded 
to leave the hall. EDWIN EVANS. 





New York Trio Introduces Itself to the 
Bostonians 


Boston, April 1—The New York 
Trio, composed of Clarence Adler, piano; 
Scipione Guidi, violin, and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cello, gave a concert of chamber 
music Friday night at Jordan Hall. 
Brahms’ B Major Trio, Haydn’s in G 
Major, and Smetana’s G Minor Trio were 
the offerings. The members of this new 
organization displayed individual artis- 
tic gifts of a high order. Their playing 
was characterized by freshness, buoyancy 
and enthusiasm for the work in hand. 
The ensemble was exceptionally fine, but 
as yet these men play too much as solo- 
ists might, with a resultant lack of that 


individual subservience which makes for 
unity. The pianist is the chief offender 
in this respect. But other qualities are 
such as warrant the continuance and 
long life of the trio. The slow move- 
ment of the Brahms Trio was _ set 
forth in moving fashion. A large audi- 
ence was quick to appreciate the merits 
of the performers. H. H. 








MARY MELL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
SCORES TRIUMPH IN ALBANY RECITAL 


The Argus, Albany, N. Y. 


MISS MELLISH PROVES WORTHY OF FAME 


“When you hear Miss Mellish sing, you feel that she is 
simply expressing herself; that music is of her very being. 
She has a soprano of lovely tone, of refreshing quality and 
of flexibility that carries it from one range to another with 
facile delivery. Its mood is lyric rather than dramatic; it is 
capable of the softest murmurs of tone and of sympathetic 
fullness of volume that kindles a musical reaction in her 
hearers. She gave French and Italian songs with such purity 
of diction that the lyrics held a delight of their own. Having 
conquered her audience with arias, Miss Mellish proved an 
utter delight in ballad. Her singing of the ‘House of Memo- 
ries’ had especial appeal; bringing out the richness and 
warmth of her tone beautifully. There was no doubt of her 


triumph.” 


The Knickerbocker Press, Albany, N. Y., Jan. 29. 


SINGER CAPTURES CITY 
Mme. Mellish and Max Rosen Greeted by More Than 2,000 
“Mme. Mellish confined her program to selections that are 
particularly suited to her voice of unusual sweet quality. 
“From her opening group ‘Depuis le jour’ from the opera 
‘Louise’ and ‘Musetta’s Waltz’ from La Boheme, to the final 
little song of Spring, there was evidence of a keen judgment 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 





on the part of the singer as to her voice possibilities and 
what type of song appeals to an audience. Mme. Mellish 
has a delightful stage presence, marked with a dignity and 
pleasantness that won the fancy of every one present. From 
the fact that the development of her voice in a serious way 
for concert and opera purposes has only been within the last 
few years, it is really remarkable that Mme. Mellish has at- 
tained such results. She sings with a competency and con- 
trol that rivals many artists who have made the work a life 
study. There is no doubt that Mme. Mellish will go far in the 
operatic field. A distinct asset in this line particularly is 
notable in her dramatic interpretations and the understanding 
in the songs of romance and sentiment.” 


The Times-Union, Albany, N Y., Jan. 29, 1920. 


‘Mme. Mellish is charming. Her voice has a most re- 
freshing quality and her stage presence is a joy. There have 
been many good things said abcut this young woman. Mme. 
Mellish went through her program of songs in a voice that 
was sweetly modulated, lyric rather than intensely dramatic, 
and her low notes were taken with a compelling sympathy 
that charmed her hearers. She excelled in brilliance in her 
fine scalings and shadings. In fact anything that might be 
said about this young woman would not be quite good 
enough, and a return engagement would again pack the 


hall.’”’ 
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THE TREND OF THE TIMES 


The Hon. William G. McAdoo, son-in-law of Presi- 
dent Wilson and during the war period director of the 
| railroad systems of the United States, and who is by 
many favored for the Presidency, has written the 
following letter to the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, in 
™@ regard to his recent plea that the value of the cultural 
mm influences, exercised particularly by music, drama, lit- 
f erature and the arts, should be recognized by politicians 
and that this recognition should find practical expres- 
sion in a plank favoring the establishment of a Ministry 
of Fine Arts, a National Conservatory of Music, and 
also general expansion of the entire Educational Board 
in Washington, which to-day is lamentably without 
means and power. Mr. McAdoo writes as follows: 
| “Dear Mr. Freund: 
f “Thank you for sending me your interesting article 
concerning a Department of Education. I agree with 
s you absolutely. 
“We cannot give too much dignity and importance 
to education and I think that it should be comprehen- 
sive—include music, literature, the drama and fine arts. 
Of equal importance is the health of the nation. I have 
flong believed that we might be justified in creating a 
Department of Public Health also. Perhaps ‘the two 
might be advantageously combined, but, whether this 
is true or not, each of these subjects deserves states- 
manlike consideration and treatment. 
“Very sincerely yours, 


“WILLIAM G. McApoo 


“New York, March 30, 1920.” 
In the same connection, the Hon. Francis M. Hugo, 


Secretary of New York State, and who is now out for 
the Republican nomination for the Governorship, writes 
as follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Freund: 

“I have read the article in MUSICAL AMERICA entitled 
‘Why the Politicians Have a Great Opportunity,’ and 
I have read it with a great deal of pleasure and profit. 

“With kindest regards, 
“FRANCIS M. Hugo. 
“Office of the Secretary of State, 
Albany, N. Y., March 29, 1920.” 


The Hon. Arthur Capper, United States Senator from 
Kansas, writes as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Freund: 

“T have just received and read with much interest 
your article on ‘Why the Politicians Have a Great Op- 
portunity.’ 

“You have made a fine suggestion and one that is 
worthy of most earnest consideration. 

“Very respectfully, 
“ARTHUR CAPPER. 

“United States Senate, April 1, 1920.” 


It will be thus seen, from these letters by men of na- 
tional reputation, that leading politicians are recog- 
nizing that among the great issues of the future which 
should concern us are those that do not deal merely with 
the material, but also with the cultural and spiritual 
needs of the people. J.C. F. 


WHY NOT BATTISTINI AS THE DON? 


If a comparatively small place such as Cannes, 
France, can afford to give “Don Giovanni” with Mattia 
Battistini as the Don, why not New York or Chicago? 
There seems to be a lively possibility that the veteran 
baritone, whose name has been bracketed with Maurel 
and Renaud as the foremost of later-day interpreters 
of Mozart’s most famous character, will come to the 
United States next season in concert, providing a suffi- 
cient number of appearances are assured him at a some- 
what generous figure. 

Why not an arrangement by which some of the twenty 
concerts he has specified could be converted into “guest” 
appearances in opera, either at the Metropolitan or 
with the Chicago forces? No other singer would be 
crowded out to make room for him. There are many 
roles which, to-day, seem to be his alone. Where is 
there another Don Giovanni? Certainly not in America 
is to be found an artist who combines with the requi- 
site personal distinction the well-oiled voice mechanisms 
and the aristocracy of style demanded by the réle. Ad- 
ditional “guest” appearances might easily be arranged, 
it would seem, with Battistini in other parts similarly 
identified with his long and unique career. 

It is a curious commentary on America and its music 
that, with all the flood of opera, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, a generation should be passing through the doors 
of our temples of song, unacquainted with a work uni- 
versally regarded as immortal. The plea that no satis- 
factory Don is available could scarcely hold with 
Battistini concertizing on this side. The opportunity 
stands out in bold relief. Can it be ignored on the basis 
of such considerations as routine and répertoire, sub- 
scription rotations and prescribed number of appear- 
ances for regular members of the operatic roster? 
Given a Don, either of the two leading opera houses 
should be able to manage the remainder of the cast, 
exacting as are the requirements of the several diffi- 
cult réles. They seem to have done it in Cannes. 


Speaking of America as “a foreign place,” “Schau- 
nard” in the London Musical Opinion says: “If any-— 
one is tempted to question the application of the word 
‘foreign’ to America, I invite him to procure a list of 
the players in Mr. Bodanzky’s orchestra. He will not 
find five in the total of over a hundred with the minutest 
Anglo-Saxon feel about them.” Now just what is an 
“Anglo-Saxon feel,” and why should the members of 
an American orchestra have an Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, 
Latin, Gaelic, Cymric, Celtic or Slavic “feel”? As 
Chauncey Depew said about the huckleberry pie, what’s 
the matter with an American “feel’’? 


Out in Oregon a musicians’ club has decided that a 
singer or instrumentalist who appears in public is worth 
ten times the price of admission and should be paid 
on that basis. If the rule works both ways, the man- 
ager should fix the price of tickets by dividing by ten 
the sum he believes the singer is worth. In this event 
the members of some audiences would have some small 
change coming to: them when they were admitted on 
passes. 





An Eng en much praised for her cour- 
age in championing livings" liske composers. The 
dead, apparently, can take’ care of themselves. 


_tion the train started. 
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Mary Jordan, Contralto, and Her Husband 


Last summer, at Princeton, N. J., just before her mar- 
riage to Lt. Col. C. C. Cresson, Mary Jordan, the con- 
tralto, was snapped with her fiancé, as he was then. 
Nothing but the camera was snapping when the picture 
was taken, however, to judge from the blissful expres- 
sions of the two protagonists. 


Gall—Yvonne Gall, French soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, was made an honorary member of 
the People’s Liberty Chorus recently, in recognition of 
her participation in their concert. 


Caruso.—The great tenor and Mrs. Caruso, with their 
infant daughter, will occupy a cottage at Easthampton, 
L. I., this summer. It was formerly the residence of 
Albert Herter, the painter, and is one of the show places 
of the district. 


Barrientos.—Maria de Barrientos, the Spanish colora- 
tura of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was the guest. 
of honor at a reception given a few days ago by Doctor 
and Mrs. Whitelock at their New York home. The 
Spanish Ambassador was among the invited guests. 


Herbert.—Four pianos in the house next door to his 
New York residence have driven Victor Herbert nearly 
to distraction, and Mrs. Herbert to the nearest magis- 
trate, in a vain attempt to silence the musical activities 
of their neighbors long enough to allow Mr. Herbert 
to finish two new operas on which he is at present en- 
gaged. 

Rose.—The young violinist, Maximilian Rose, who 
recently gave a successful recital in Carnegie Hall, has 
just been presented with a Guarnerius violin, dated 
1738, and made by Joseph del Gesu, perhaps the most 
famous of that great family of violin makers. This 
instrument has been declared to be one of the finest 
extant. 


Edel.—Fourteen-year-old Oliver Edel, said to be one 
of the finest boy sopranos in New York City, has been 
selected by Walter Damrosch to sing The Shepherd in 
Edgar Stillman Kelley’s oratorio, “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
which will be given at the forthcoming music festival. 
The young soloist is a pupil of T. Tertius Noble at 
St. Thomas’ choir school. 


Egener.—Minnie Egener, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan, is what is technically known as “a quick learn.” 
Miss Egener’s abilities in that line lately saved a per- 
formance of “Manon Lescaut” at the last minute, when 
she substituted in the part of the musician for Helen 
Marsh. Miss Egener learned her part while she was 
being put into her costume, went over it once with Papi, 
the cenductor, and the performance proceeded as usual. 
Miss Marsh had meantime been detained in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


Chotzinoff—Samuel Chotzinoff, the accompanist, who 
has toured with Jascha Heifetz this season, is the latest 
musician to step into the glare of Broadway’s music. 
He steps by the side of Efrem Zimbalist whose musical 
comedy opened recently in Providence, R. I., and is 
soon to come to New York. Those who saw the first 
performance were particularly struck by a clinging 
melody, and although the program did not say so, it 
was learned that Mr. Chotzinoff wrote the lyric for the 
song. 

Sundelius.—What would this column do without that 
blizzard? This time it is Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, who was caught in it; and thereby hangs 
the tale of a gallant gentleman who was eating a sand- 
wich on the back platform of her train. There being 
no diner, and songbirds needing to eat occasionally like 
other humans, Mme. Sundelius asked where she could 
get a sandwich. Gallantly the chivalrous stranger 
hopped off the train to get one for her, but never did 
he hop on again, for just as he disappeared in the sta- 
What became of his unchap- 
eroned luggage, deponent sayeth not. 
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e Singer and the Bricklayer ; an 
Upside-Down Novelette 





YOUNG bricklayer was jauntily 
A spreading mortar on the Carrara 
marble walls of the food profiteer’s latest 
palace. As he labored on the scaffold his 
- caught the sound of a rich baritone 
voice emanating from the adjoining 
building. Throwing down his ruby-en- 
crusted trowel he eagerly made inquiry 
as to the owner of the lovely voice. He 
discovered that the singer was a young 
man who was engaged as leading bari- 
tone at the leading opera house. 

“Poor fellow,” said the honest brick- 
layer, touched to the heart, “I must do 
what I ean to help such a talent.” He 
secured an interview with the young 
singer and quickly arranged a career for 
him. The singer began his work as a 
bricklayer the next day. He has never 
ceased to be grateful to the good brick- 
layer who launched him on such a splen- 


did career. 
ak io * 


R. WOLLE is a sly old dog. At the 
D conclusion of a weighty Bach pro- 
gram at the coming festival he will have 
his chorus sing “Sleepers, Wake!” 

* 


i ie Wood-wind gentlemen of the or- 
chestras are said to be overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the General as president. 
Rosamunde, the pet mouse who lives off 
the glue in our piano, informs us that she 
will warmly support Mr. Hoover. “The 
bread he taught us Americans to eat,” 
she explained, “was just like excellent 
piano glue.” 
* *K 

HE city dwellers who have had to en- 

dure midnight stretches of Herbert 
tunes on the auto-pianos and talking 
machines may be mildly interested to 
know that last week the distinguished 
Irish composer complained in court 
of the noise of an adjoining conservatory. 

A 


Listen, Publicity Folks, Here's a Sad 
Tale 


Why don’t artists insist on having real 
craftsmen handle their publicity matter 
instead of entrusting this work to adjec- 
tive-juggling novices? An editor isn’t 
a human being, of course, but think of 
he mental wreckage that would result if 
he happened to be one, and was urged to 
publish the following “story,” which was 
actually submitted to us last week: 

“No matter where, without press 
agents and without heralding, little : 
the most beautiful of artists on the oper- 
atic stage breaks through the icy atmos- 
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phere with which the American public 
seems to surround its native genius and 
side by side with the greatest operatic 
stars known to the two continents, is ac- 
claimed as the only artist of the present 
approaching the Sembrich class. In the 
season’s opera, either alone or with the 
incomparable Bonci or the great Ruffo, 
her brilliant work has resulted in the 
greatest demonstrations of the Chicago, 
New York and Boston performances. 

“Her final performance, at Detroit, 
again found her in brilliant voice and ac- 
tion and again the audienee lost all 
decorum in their acclaim of the little 
artist whose glorious career is really just 
beginning. The Detroit press of Thurs- 
day the 25th of March was unanimous, 
as will be seen from the following ex- 
cerpts,” etc, etc. 

* *K * 





PEAKING cautiously and reserving 
final judgment we should say that 
Theodore Roosevelt the Second seems to 
be approaching the Siegfried Wagner 


class. 
* * * 


HE Broadway theatrical managers 
now threaten to eliminate the or- 
chestras. They have already eliminated 
real acting and real plays so really 
there’s nothing left to eliminate but the 
music, . 
& * 


Mr. Grainger’s Looks 


Dear CANTUS FIRMUS: 

When Percy Grainger was playing at 
the State University of Kansas at Law- 
rence this season, he remarked to one of 
the business men of the town: 

“Isn’t it hell to have to look like a guy 
to play the piano?” 

At least that is what one of the Law- 
rence business men solemnly swears he 
said. And, after seeing Mr. Grainger, 
one can easily appreciate how a pianist 
looks. V. B.S. 

Salina, Kan. 

* * * 


Passed Away 


Carissimus, Cantus! 
Wouldn’t this get your goat? 
Offeratory, Mose’s Death....Grieg 
—Madison Democrat. 
CHAS. N. DEMAREST. 
Madison, Wis. 


* * * 


An Alabama Opinion 
Age-Herald., 

“The prima donna says she is not her- 
self tonight.” 

“Umph!” exclaimed the long-suffering 
manager. “Do you mean to tell me she 
is actually decent to the other members 
of the company?” 


From the Birmingham, Ala., 
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VONNE DE TREVILLE was born in 
Galveston, Texas, of a French father 
tnd American mother, and was taken to 
Paris when an infant. She began the 


study of violin 
and harp, fol- 
lowed by vocal 
training while 
in her earliest 
teens, returning 
to New York 
for her  oper- 
atic début as 
Marguerite in 





“Faust,” after 
which she went 
back to Paris 


and started an 
international] 
career, appear- 
ing as Lakmé at 
the Opéra Comi- 


Se 


Yvonne de Treville . 
| que, Paris, then 
_ Lucia, Violetta, Juliette, Mimi, 
/phelia, Manon, Rosina, Gilda, Dinorah, 





etc., at the Imperial Opera of Petrogad, 
Imperial Opera of Vienna, Royal Opera 
of Brussels as well as most of the other 
leading opera houses of Europe. 

During her operatic tours she collected 
the folk-songs of fifteen countries sing- 
ing them in their native languages. 
After a trip from Petrograd to Mexico 
where she sang with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Mexico City, Miss de Tre- 
ville made a brief concert tour of the 
United States of America and Canada 
and on her return in 1913 she introduced 
the costume-song-recital to the music 
lovers of this continent, presenting ner 
“Three Centuries of Prime Donne” in all 
the leading cities from New York to 
Honolulu and New Orleans to Toronto. 
During the world war, Miss de Tre- 
ville devoted all her energies to war 
relief work in America. Since the sign- 
ing of the armistice, she has given an 
asylum to a group of Belgian refugees in 
need. After the United States entered 
the war, Yvonne de Treville made her 
home in New York City. 

















Steinway ! 





hree-score years 





STEINWAY 


Iq OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
| heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


ago, 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 








now, the 
In many a fam- 


even aS 





Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 


daughter or sister 
noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 





an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world. 








Mme. Zarad Visits 
Luther Burbank on 


Pacific Coast Tour 





At Santa Rosa, Cal., Francesca Zarad, 
Soprano, on Right, Visits Luther Bur- 
bank. Mrs. Burbank Is Seen on the 
Left 


One of the most enjoyable experiences 
of Francesca Zarad’s Pacific Coast tour 
was her recent meeting with the great 
scientist-horticulturalist, Luther Burbank, 
at his home in Santa Rosa, Cal. Mme. 
Zarad has made a study of horticulture, 
and has been a great admirer of the 
“nlant wizard.” She was entertained by 
Mr. Burbank and his charming wife at 
their beautiful home, and many of the 


. wonderful experiments being made by 


“Mr. Burbank were shown and explained 
to her. 





The Burbanks attended Mme. Zarad’s 
concert, given on the night of March 10, 
which was a great compliment to the 
singer, as Mr. Burbank rarely ever leaves 
his home in the evening. 

A great pageant, called “The Sun 
Worshippers,” will be staged in Santa 
Rosa on May 1, in honor of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s seventy-first birthday. Mme. 
Zarad was especially invited to attend by 
Mr. and Mrs. Burbank, and will make 
the trip across the continent to be present 
on this gala occasion. 





DADMUN TO SING IN EAST 





American Baritone Engaged as Soloist 
For New England Festivals 


Royal Dadmun, the American baritone, 
has been engaged as soloist for the 
Keene, N. H., Festival on May 21; for 
the New Britain, Conn., Choral Society 
for May 12, and for a concert at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on May 2. At New 
Britain he will sing the solo part in 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old 
Japan.” Mr. Dadmun was soloist twice 
during the present week with the New 
York Oratorio Society at its Spring 
Festival at the Seventy-first Regiment 
Armory. 

On Wednesday evening, April 17, he 
takes the solo part in Rachmaninoff’s 
cantata “Springtime,” taking the place 
of George Baklanoff of the Chicago Opera 
on ten days’ notice, and on Friday 
evening, April 9, he sang in the New 
York premiére of the Stillman-Kelley 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mr. Dadmun 
is also booked to appear as soloist at 
the Fitchburg, Mass., Festival on April 
22, and the Nashua, N. H., Festival 
on May 13 and 14. He is filling the 
busiest spring season in his career. 


Fanning to Introduce American Songs 
in London 


When Cecil Fanning, American bari- 
tone, appears in London, in a series of 
s1x song recitals this Spring, the follow- 
ing American songs will appear on his 
programs of May 13, 15, 22 and 29: “The 
Time for Making Songs Has Come” by 
James H. Rogers, “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” arranged by the same com- 
poser, and “Tears” by A. Walter Kramer. 
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GREET GALLO FORCES IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Opening Performances by 
Opera Company Win Suc- 
cesses — Local Ensemble 
Give Chamber Music 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 29.—The 
Gallo English Opera Company opened a 
two weeks’ season at the Curran Thea- 
ter last Monday night. The entire first 
week was devoted to “The Mikado,” 
which drew splendid houses, Hana 
Shimozumi as Yum Yum scoring an un- 
precedented success. On the first eve- 
ning she received an ovation, her many 
San Francisco friends simply deluging 
her with floral gifts. Jefferson De An- 
gelis was as always an incomparable 
Ko Ko. His songs brought repeated 
recalls and he skipped about the stage 








MARIA 
WINETZKAJA 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Is singing 
if 0) +s Sere F. W. Vanderpool 
SMILIN’ THROUGH Arthur A. Penn 














Why Use 
“Applied 
Harmony?” 


Because: 


The work is based on Tonal and 
Rhythmic Relationship, not figured 
bars. Rhythmic and Metric Accents 
are vital factors. 


Discriminative Hearing 


is unavoidable. The material is ex- 
ceptionally good. Form is considered 
from the beginning and phrase-wise 
thinking is unavoidable. 


Harmonic Analysis and Keyboard pat- 
terns are provided. 


It does apply to every branch of music 
education. 


Price $2.00 


C. A. ALCHIN 
1227 S. Hoover St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Frank Laird Waller 


CONDUCTOR 


(Six years Chicago and Boston Opera 
Company) 


Coach—Accompanist 


now on tour with 


RAISA and RIMINI 


Address Phone 
222 West End Ave. Columbus 1656 


NEW YORK CITY 





MAYO WADLER 


as agile as when he first appeared be- 
fore a San Francisco audience many 
years ago. Rosamond Whiteside, Mil- 
dred Rodgers, J. Humbird Duffy, Louis 
Lavelle, Harry Collignon and Edward 
Quinn were all good, while the chorus 
and orchestra under the baton of Max 
Bendix did splendid work. This week’s 
bill will include “Chimes of Normandy,” 
“Pinafore,” “Gondoliers” and “Mikado.” 
San Francisco is revelling in this op- 


portunity of hearing the good old comic 
operas which have been so lamentably 
superseded by less worthy productions. 
The company is under the management 
of the Western Musical Bureau and the 
season of fourteen weeks has included 
Middle West, Canadian and Pacific 
Coast cities. 

Sorosis Hall was filled on Wednesday 
evening when the final concert of the 
season was given to the subscribing 
members of La Boite a Musique and 
invited guests. /Cui’s “Petite Suite” 
for piano, flute and violin was played by 
Tina Lerner, Emilio Puyans and Louis 
Persinger. Henri Lutz’ “Fantasie 
Japonaise” was played by Elias Hecht, 
flute; Emilio Puyans, flute; Louis Per- 
singer, violin; Horace Britt, ’cello, and 
Kajetan Attl, harp. A duet from 
“Manon” was sung by Mrs. Emilio 
Puyans and Charles Bulotti, with Uda 
Waldrop at the piano. Mrs. Puyans 
sang the aria from “Lakmé” with Ruth 
Conniston as accompanist, and Messrs. 
Persinger and Attl gave two composi- 
tions for violin and harp. An interest- 
ing and witty talk was given by Charles 





AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW 


Second New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, March 12th 


‘““One of the most talented of modern women 
pianists.”’ 


‘‘Brilliancy of style in Brahms’ Variations and 
Fugue on a theme by Handel.’’ 


‘(Irresistible rhythm, poetry and grace marked 
her reading of the Mazurkas by Chopin.’’ 
GRENA BENNETT, New York American. 


“Of ‘B’rer Rabbit,’ 


one of the fascinating ‘Fireside 


K. Field. These affairs have proved so 
popular that another series of eight 
concerts will begin about Oct. 1. 

A special Palm Sunday concert was 
given at the Fairmont Hotel last eve- 
ning. The soloists were Hugh Williams, 
tenor, and Henry L. Perry, bass, with 
Uda Waldrop at the piano. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Rudy 
Sieger, played a fine program. 

Marie Hughes Macquarrie, a harpist, 
who has won recognition for her excel- 
lent playing, has been engaged with the 
California Theater Orchestra, which, 
under Hermann Heller, has opened the 
season of Sunday morning concerts, 
playing to packed houses, 

After an absence of several weeks, 
Edwin Lemare resumed his place at the 
Exposition organ last evening. There 
was a large attendance at the concert, 
and, as usual, the program was greatly 
enjoyed. E. M. B. 





RICHARD BUHLIG ENDS 
SEVEN-PROGRAM CYCLE 





Monumental Series of Recitals Is Brought 
to Conclusion by the Virtuoso 


On March 1, at Aolian Hall, Richard 
Buhlig played the last of his seven- 
program cycle, designed to present in one 
season the outstanding works of lit- 
erature for the piano. He gave, on this 
final occasion, with his usual clarity, in- 
telligence and strikingly individual style, 
four of Beethoven’s sonatas, of the mas- 
ter’s last period, the E Minor, Op. 90; 
A Major, Op. 101; A Flat, Op. 110, and 
C Minor, Op. 111. 

The audience was of good size, consid- 
ering the  evening’s disheartening 
weather conditions, and was plainly ful- 


filled with admiration of the pla 
execution of his mastodonic task, 
which few pianists would have car 
contemplate, much less bring to a 
cessful finish. Von Biilow was pe 
the only pianist of an older gene: 
who would have been equal to it, a: 
himself might have blanched from 
ing from memory at seven sittings, 
grams including such exacting exan 
of pianistic art as the Liszt B \ 
Sonata, the “Hammer Klavier,” “A, 
sionata,” and Op. 111, besides 
Beethoven sonatas; Mozart’s F M 
Sonata and Schubert’s B Flat; § 
mann’s C Major Fantasy; the Bra} 
Handel Variations; Bach’s Chron 
Fantasia and Fugue, and the Chop 
Minor Fantasie. And all these, a 
of which most pianists are conte: 
use as the feature of a program, 
formed part of the feast that Mr. 
lig’s successive recitals furnished f 
As to the manner in which this n 


cian interpreted these works, it is pu f 


a matter of taste as to whether o1 
one admires it; whether one finds 
playing illuminating, as some do; 


and pedantic, as do other some; or «\ 
individualistic, as do still others. TT ere 


cannot, however, be two opinions a: 
gards the educational and artistic \ 


of his task, and that Mr. Buhlig has 


only accomplished it to the satisfa: 


of a few musicians, but also to the p! 


ure of a surprisingly large numbe 
the general public, there seems also 
no room for doubt. 





Local Managers Visit New York 
Among the local managers who vi 


New York last week were Lois Steers 


— 


10n 
as- 


of 


» De 
) 


ited 


of 


Portland, Ore., Mrs. Kate Wilson Greene 
of Washington, and Robert Boice Carson 


of Tulsa, Okla. 


Tales’: Its interpretation was eloquent and picturesque. 
Two charming sea pieces, ‘Nautilus’ and ‘From the 
Depths’ and ‘Danse Andalous,’ formed a collection that 
generously illustrated MacDowell’s versatility and Miss 
Cottlow’s broad comprehension of his musical inten- 


tion.” GRENA BENNETT, New York American. 


“Brahms’ Variations on a Handel Theme she played 
in a scholarly and musicianly fashion, but the compo- 
sition did not yield the opportunities for the delicacy of 
touch and imaginative charm which she displayed in her 
Chopin group and the MacDowell sketches.” 


New York Evening Mail. 


“There was much breadth in her delivery of the 
Fugue and a very clear enunciation of the theme, and 
all through the piece there was clarity in the voices, 
and a constant feeling for beauty of tone.” 

“There was real beauty in her playing of the C sharp 
minor Nocturne and the A flat Ballade of Chopin.” 


RICHARD ALDRICH, New York Times. 


“That unusual artist, Augusta Cottlow, who carried 
MacDowell’s fame into the heart of Europe long before 
his own country recognized him, played again in her 
native country.” 


“Those who heard her felt like saying grace.” 
The Theatre Magazine 


“Showed her well-known technical skill.” 
New York Evening World. 


“Fine sense of musical balance and an agree- 
able personality.” 


“Miss Cottlow has youth and charms in addition to 
her musical qualifications and equipment, and the gift 
of holding the interest of her audience.” 


Morning Telegraph, New York. 


“Miss Cottlow undoubtedly is what none too many 
American pianists are, an authority in the music of 
MacDowell. She has an insight and a tact which 
enable her to individualize the most famous of Ameri- 
can composers and make him stand forth and speak 
in his own character, rather than in that of a followe: 
of Brahms, Grieg, or somebody else. There is, briefly 
a biographical verity in her MacDowell interpretations 
that places them far above those of the majority of 
pianists. So, too, with Busoni, as far as his genius 
has modified the Liszt polonaise. In that brief, rip- 
pling moment in the cadenza, she affirmed her special 
gift beyond dispute.” 


The Christian Science Monitor. 


MANAGEMENT: HARRY CULBERTSON, 1415 HYDE PARK BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“ America’s Own Violinist’ 


Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New Y% 
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/EIFETZ GIVES A 
‘FAREWELL’ RECITAL 


ussian Violinist Is Again 
Idol of Immense Throng 


in Carnegie Hall 
\fter delighting New York audiences 
nost to the point of satiety for over 
) years, with his extraordinary art, 
scha Heifetz is about to withdraw 
m our midst to carry his gospel of 
.rfect playing to other lands. His 
ast recital for a while, was given in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of April 


{. before an audience that jammed every 
available space in auditorium and on 
the stage. 

The program itself was one of uneven 
nterest. Beginning with four num- 
ers from Bach’s Sixth Suite for violin 

ye, he gave an altogether satisfac- 
ory piece of playing. The Loure and 
he Gavotte were the best of these. 
ollowing was Jules Conus’ E Minor 
meerto. In this Mr. Heifetz sur- 
passed himself, doing some things on 
his G string that gave one a new idea 
of the potentialities of the instrument. 
The following group was of less inter- 
est. Two rather pianistic pieces for 
the violin. by Godowsky, Juon’s muted 
Berceuse and Wieniawski’s A Minor 
Caprice. The Berceuse and the Go- 
dowsky Valse had to be repeated to 
satisfy the insistent clamorings of the 
groundlings, in this case the gods of the 
gallery. The Caprice was taken at an 
appalling tempo, light as a feather, but 
in it the impossibie occurred, his in- 
tonation faltered, but only momentarily. 

The final number, Sarasate’s “Bohe- 
mian Airs,” was another triumph of 
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technique, child’s play for this artist. 
The young things, especially of the 
feminine gender, surged forward with 
the last note and kept Mr. Heifetz busy 
for another twenty-five minutes. He 
would probably be playing still if the 
lights had not been turned out. Samuel 
Chotzinoff was accompanist. 
J. A. H. 





MISS LANGENHAN’S PLANS 





Popular Dramatic Soprano to Give Car- 
negie Hall Recital Sunday 


Christine Langenhan, the well-known 
dramtic soprano, whose programs of this 
season have been received all over the 
United States with favor, will be heard 
in a most interesting song recital on the 
evening of April 11 at Carnegie Hall, 
with Coenraad v. Bos at the piano. Her 
program will comprise songs by Ameri- 
can composers, as well as folk-songs in 
Russia and Czecho-Slovak. 

She will also be before the New York 
Euphony Club on Saturday afternoon, 


April 10. Coenraad v. Bos will be at 
the piano. 

Hugo Boucek, the New York manager, 
introduces at this occasion William 


Robyn, a youthful lyric tenor, for whom 
a great future has been predicted. 





Gray-Lhevinnes Making Return Date 
Concert Tour 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, and 
Mischa Lhevinne, pianist, are now on 
tour, filling thirty-five return dates in 
Oregon and Washington, where they ap- 
peared earlier in the season. Their suc- 
cess is marked again, their concerts 
meeting with enthusiastic approval and 
large audiences assembling to hear them. 
Their fall time is already bocked solid, 
and engagements for the spring of 1921 
are now being booked. 


THEO KARLE AGAIN 
SHOWS HIS METTLE 


Large Audience Hears Tenor 
Give Recital of Splendid 
Order in Aeolian Hall 


That Theo Karle, the Western tenor, 
has already won a faithful following, 
was evidenced at his recital at Aeolian 
Hall, on the evening of April 3, when a 
great number of prominent musicians 
helped to make up his large audience. 
Practically his entire program, save for 
the first group of Italian classics, was 
in English; and let it be remembered 
that Mr. Karle has sufficient love for 
his own tongue to pronounce it with 
clearness and fine feeling as to diction 
and expression. His opening Italian 


numbers included Handel’s “Care Selve”’ 
and Mascagni’s “April la Tue Fines- 
tra,” numbers, the simplicity of which 
he well understood, and for which he 
received salvos of applause. Cimara’s 
“Stornello” and Sibella’s lovely ‘Non 
ho Parole” were also done with taste 
and vocal skill. 

In all the English songs which fol- 
lowed. Mr. Karle revealed an ease and 
confidence which were justified by his 
performance. The outshining numbers 
of his work, both from the substance of 
their demands and the _ satisfactory 
manner in which these were fulfilled were 
“Onaway, Awake Beloved” of Coleridge- 
Taylor. “The Lament of Ian the Proud,” 
Griffes; “My Lagan Love” arranged 
by Harty, and the Burleigh arrange- 
ments of “Hard Trials” and “Go Down, 
Moses.” The Griffes song, of which the 











PHILADELPHIA ACTIVITIES 





Philadelphia, April 4, 1920. 


NE of the charming series of the 

season was that which introduced 
the Such Trio in some delightful chamber 
music at the New Century Club, last 
week. The personnel includes Henry 
Such, violinist; Percy Such, ’cellist, and 
Arthur Newstead, pianist. Their work 


will be eagerly waited for next season. 
For their final program they gave Schu- 
bert’s A Flat Major Trio, Brahms’s E 
Flat Major Trio. Numbers by Percy 
Such ineluded the Sarabande and Bouree 
from Bach’s E Flat Major Suite for 
‘cello, unaccompanied. 

Lucy Marsh Gordon, the coloratura so- 
prano, was the soloist for the concert 
given in aid of the fund of the Provi- 
dence General Hospital. Mrs. Jennie 
McKinley Case was an excellent accom- 
panist to the pellucid tones and florid art 
of the soloist, who sang an aria from 
“La Traviata” and a group of ballads 
appropriate to the spring. 

Pe-Ahm-E-Squeet (Floating Cloud), 
an Indian of the Ojibway tribe, gave an 
impressive recital, with explanatory dis- 


cussion, of Indian life, legend, songs and 
dances, and ceremonies at the Art Alli- 
ance. The music room was specially 
decorated in aboriginal style under the 
direction of Charles D. Stephens, an au- 
thority on Indian subjects. 

The Frankford Symphony Society, one 
of the sterling bodies in the suburban 
districts, gave its spring concert in-the 
high school auditorium. Hedda Van Dem 
Beemt conducted his forces, mostly. local 
talent, with ease and effectiveness. Viola 
Brodbeck, soprano, sang the “Mad Scene” 
from Thomas’s “Hamlet” and Arthur H. 
Lehman flutist, and Charles E. Falk- 
ingham, clarinetist, were heard in a duet. 
At the March meeting of the Manuscript 
Music Society, given in the Musical Art 
Club, the varied program consisted of a 
trio by Charlton Murphy; songs by 
Nicola Montani and Helen Bader, and 
piano pieces by Agnes Clune Quinlan, 
and Camille W. Zeckwer. 

At the March concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at the University of 
Pennsylvania Dr. Thaddeus Rich con- 
ducted, admirably, the following pro- 
gram: Tcha‘kovsky’s Symphony No. 5 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. 
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KEMP STILLINGS 
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August 1st 

















Emil Schmidt, assistant concertmaster of 
the orchestra, was heard advantageously, 
both from the technical and interpreta- 
tive standpoints, in two movements from 
Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto. The 
Franklin Society, which is managing the 
campus concerts, has been so greatly en- 
couraged by their success, as revived this 
season, that it announces five concerts 
will be given at the University next 
season. 

Dorothy Fohl, of Lancaster, recently 
gave a piano recital at the Adele Sutor 
School of Music, where she is receiving 
her training. Miss Fohl was assisted by 
Mrs. John Thomas, Jr., soprano. 

The post graduate class of the Hy- 
perion School of Music, of which Frank- 
lin E. Cresson is director, was heard in a 
concert at Presser Hall. May Farley, 
Anthony McNichol, Marie Wright and 
William Green were the soloists in a ren- 
dition of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” under 
the direction of Fred Hart, organist and 
choirmaster, at the Church of Our Lady 
of Mercy. 

Caroline Mitchell, soprano, and Elvy 
Crouthamel, violinist, gave a recital last 
Tuesday in the auditorium of the Combs 
Conservatory, at which both were heard 
in a wide variety of numbers. Virginia 
Snyder was the accompanist. 

One of the interesting events of Holy 
Week was Maunder’s “From Olivet to 
Calvary” at the Chestnut Street Baptist 
Church, with the following soloists: 
Edith Meyer, soprano; Mary New- 
kirk, contralto; Nelson A. Chestnut, 
tenor, and Samuel McLaughlin, basso, 
under the direction of Ray Daniels 
Jones. 

A débutante who made a good impres- 
sion at her initial appearance was Mary 
Bray, soprano, who sang at her Wither- 
spoon Hall concert the “Voce di Donna” 
from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” Sidney 
Homer’s “Prospice” and James H. 
Rogers’s interesting settings of five qua- 
trains from “The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam.” 

A Shakespearean program was given 
at Wanamaker’s Egyptian Hall, at which 
Mona Morgan, who is a propagandist for 
new readings of Shakespeare, was heard 
in scenes from “Henry V” and several 
sonnets, and Ethel Righter Wilson, so- 
prano, and Oswald Blake, tenor, sang 
several of the familiar settings of songs 
from the plays. W. R. M. 


scmewhat difficult intervals make it an 
excellent vocal test, gave opportunity 
for one of the finest moments of the 
evening, granting to the singer musical 
intelligence of a nice and discriminat- 
ing order. The spirituals, always wel- 
comed, had to be followed by a third, 
“Didn’t It Rain.” In the Three Indian 
Songs from “The Garden of Kama,” Mr. 
Karle gained an enthusiastic response, 
obviously given as a tribute to his vocal 
and artistic utterance, rather than the 
worth of the songs. As his final group 
the tenor gave admirable interpretations 
of Watts’ “Blue Are Her Eyes,” Malin- 
son’s “Daybreak,” ‘“Admonition” by 
Rhys-Herbert which he had to repeat, 
Eberhardt’s “My Heart Shall Be Thy 
Garden,” which again won the compli- 
ment of being redemanded, and finally 
“Cavalry,” by William Stickles, which 
proved a rousing and effective ending. 
Following this final number the audience 
requested an added measure of three en- 
cores. William Stickles provided sup- 
porting accompaniments of an artistic 
order. F. G. 





MEMPHIS SERIES ENDS 





Twelfth Program of Sacred Concerts 
Presents Hadley Cantata 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 1.—The twelfth 
and last sacred concert was given Mon- 
day afternoon, March 28, at Goodwyn 
Institute, by the choir of Idlewild Pres- 
byterian Church, with assisting soloists 
and an ensemble accompaniment. 

Henry Hadley’s cantata, “The New 
Earth,” received a very beautiful inter- 
pretation. The whole program was one 
of the. most finished and enjoyable of 
the season. During intermission W. R. 
Barrow made a short address, in which 
he thanked the people of Memphis for 
their interest in this new musical effort 
and for the splendid support given the 
choirs. 

Mr. Barrow also commended the 
choir director and singers for their: 
splendid work and unselfish efforts. In, 
closing a tribute was paid Valerie Far-. 
rington, with whom the plan originated), 
and to whose work the successful carry-. 
ing out of the plan is due. 

These concerts will be a feature of 
next season’s musical life in Memphis,, 
much to the gratification of all lovers; 
of good music. Ss. B. W. 
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MATZENAUER SINGS WITH 
BROOKLYN CHORAL CLUB 





A. Y. Cornell’s Forces Sing Program of 
Old Ecclesiastical Works and 
Modern Numbers 

At the concert given by the Choral Art 
Club, A. Y. Cornell, conductor, in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on the even- 
ing of March 30, with Margaret Matzen- 
auer as soloist, the first half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to old ecclesiastical 
numbers. These works included Chris- 
topher Morales’s lovely setting of “O Vos 
Omnes,” two motets by Johann Michael 
Haydn; a “Sixteenth Century Easter 
Song,” arranged by Pluddemann, and 
Mendelssohn’s “Ave Maria,” in which the 
tone of the club was very fine and in 
which Edward E. Hosmer, tenor, sang a 
solo of great beauty. On the second half 
of the choral program were three Negro 
folk songs recorded by Natalie Curtis- 
Burlin, sung with infectious lilt by the 
male contingent of the chorus, and four 
“Gypsy Songs” by Brahms, sung for the 
second time by the Choral Art Chorus. 

Mr. Cornell again afforded Brooklyn an 
opportunity to hear some of the best 
choral music, and again the club demon- 
strated its ability to sing the difficult mu- 
sie with intelligence, balance and musi- 
cianly attention to detail. 


As soloist, Mme. Matzenauer of the 
Metropolitan, delighted the large audi- 
ence with a generous list of offerings, in- 
cluding songs by Secchi, Veracini and 
Handel; the Saint-Saéns aria. ‘Mon 
Coeur s’Ouvre a ta Voix”; an English 
group, “First Meeting,” by Grieg, and his 
“The Shepherdess,” and Bemberg’s “Joan 
of Arc” arioso. The contralto also gave 
numerous encores, with the ever popular 
“Annie Laurie,” before the audience 
would be satisfied. Emil Polak provided 
artistic piano accompaniments for the 
singer, and Helen A. Steele for the 
chorus, while Sidney Dorlan Lowe was 
at the organ. ee Eo 





Spokane Orpheus Club Gives Its First 
Concert 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 29.—The first 
concert given recently by the Orpheus 
Club, proved a marked success. A varied 
program was admirably sung by this or- 
ganization of male singers under the 
skillful direction of Thomas Moss. Mrs. 
Scammell-Lewis, soprano, was the solo- 
ist, and C. Paul Tanner was the efficient 
accompanist. Esther Cutchin (Mrs. 
Thomas Moss) gifted pianist will be the 
soloist at a recital to be given under the 
auspices of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Spokane scheduled for April 9. 


LHEVINNE AND STOCK 
FORCES JOIN IN CONCERT 





Pianist in Special Concerto Offerings 
Makes Deep Impression With Chi- 
cago Symphony 


CHICAGO, March 31.—Josef Lhevinne, 
the Russian pianist, last Tuesday even- 
ing, at Orchestra Hall, gave a special 
concert in conjunction with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, playing the Bee- 
thoven C Major Concerto and the Rubin- 
stein E Flat Major Concerto, with or- 
chestral accompaniment, under Frederick 
Stock’s direction. 

Mr. Lhevinne, who will take up his 
residence in this city during the coming 
summer for the purpose of teaching with 
the American Conservatory of Music as 
guest instructor, was heard here recently 
in recital and at that time was adjudged 
one of the great pianists of the day. 
He again gave a fine exhibition of his 
transcendent pianistic attainments and 
his elegant musical taste. 

He gave a classic, clear and poetic 
reading of the Beethoven Concerto and 
carried away his audience with his 
dazzling performance of the Rubinstein 
work. The latter, though by no means a 
beautiful werk musically, affords the 
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CELINE VER KRERKA 


SOPRANO 


Praised in Her New York Recital at Aeolian Hall on March 25th 


THE GLOBE. 


In Aeolian Hall last evening Mrs. Celine 
Ver Kerk, soprano, gave a song recital 
after an absence from our concert rooms 
of several years. Meantime Mrs. Ver 
Kerk’s art has developed and matured. It 
is a delightfully fresh and even voice, and 
its possessor is a singer of unusual intel- 
ligence and musicianship. 

Russian songs, French songs, and songs 
in English made her programme. In deliv- 
ering all of these Mrs. Ver Kerk showed 
keen insight and an uncommon grasp of 
style. With the effective vocal version of 
Saint-Saens “Danse macabre” she was 
particularly successful, and that song is 
relentless in its demands on the singer’s 
diction, phrasing, and command of tone 
color. But she was no less successful in 
Chausson’s exquisite ‘“‘Le Temps des Lilas,”’ 
which she sang with particularly fine ex- 
pression. 

Richard Hageman played admirable ac- 
companiments for Mrs. Ver Kerk and con- 
tributed two songs to the programme. The 
audience was large and enthusiastic, the 
flowers almost too much for the piano lid. 


THE TIMES. 


She is a singer of musical intelligence 
and feeling. 


EVENING MAIL. 


Few and far between are the singers’ pro- 
grammes that do not contain at least one 


ADDRESS: 174 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





group of French songs, be they ever so 
hackneyed or unworthy. But the Dutch 
soprano, Celine Ver Kerk, who sang at 
Aeolian Hall last night, succeeded in se- 
lecting two groups of French songs of 
unique charm. Four by Debussy, including 
the famous De Reve and Chevaux de Bois, 
and others by Saint-Saens and Duparc, re- 
vealed Mme. Ver Kerk’s superlative diction 
and refined taste. 

Of the English group, Hageman's “‘At the 
Well” brought the customary storm of ap- 
plause, and his “May Night’ was equally 
well received. There is dignity and sin- 
cerity in Mme. Ver Kerk’s style and a fresh 
quality of voice. 


EVENING WORLD. 


Miss Ver Kerk’s voice and enunciation 
combined to make _ her interpretations 
graphic and pleasing. 


EVENING SUN. 


Mme. Ver Kerk is a thorough musician, 
possessed of a high, light voice of a pe- 
culiarly enlivening sheen. The instrument 
is put to intelligent and artistic use, and 
Mme. Ver Kerk’s interpretations, even when 
they graze upon an artificial note, are 
subtly and beautifully adapted to the spirit 
and text of what she sings. Her programme, 
wherein she had the aid of Richard Hage- 
man at the piano, began with Russian, went 
on to a finely conceived group of Debussy. 

The Listener. 
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soloist much opportunity for techni 
display. Its themes lack the ingratiati 
melodic lines that Rubinstein expend 
so freely on his other concertos. 

So great an impression, however, 
Lhevinne make with his performance 
this work, that the audience would ; 
disperse until he had added several 
cores to the program. 

The orchestra played the accompa 
ments in its usual impeccable mann: 
and also opened the evening’s progra 
with a lucid and finely wrought ren 
tion of the E Flat Major Symphony 
Mozart, the “Brahms Variations on 
Theme” by Haydn, also showed the 
chestra in its perfect technical conditi 

A large musical audience gave app. 
ciation to the numbers presented. M. R. 





HEAR INDIANAPOLIS ARTIST 5 





Local Musicians Provide the Progran 
During Week 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 1.—A tou 
of local color was noticeable in the mus 
cal offerings the past week, beginni: 
with a recital on Sunday afternoon ; 
the Art Institute, where the Orloff Tri 
Mrs. Reid Steele, soprano, and Oliv 
W. Pierce gave a delightful program. 


In the evening the Hotel Linco 
presented the Lincoln Trio, assist 
by Florence Anne Parkin, sopran 


Thomas Nealis, baritone, and Harry Ca 
land, tenor, in a program of opera nun 
bers. On the same evening the Hot: 
Severin featured the Orloff Trio in a 
especially arranged program. 

The twentieth annual Lenten orga 
recital at St. Paul’s Episcopal Churc 
was given March 27 by Charles F. Han 
sen, who replaced the regular organist, 
Clarence Carson, who was unable for th: 
first time during this period to give th 
program. Mr. Hansen’s numbers in 
cluded a Mendelssohn sonata, Rhapsod\ 
No. 2, on a Breton melody by Saint 
Saéns; “Love Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” Wagner; the Grand March fron 
“Aida,” Verdi, and “The Palms,” Faure 

On March 30 the All Souls Unitaria: 
Church was well filled on the occasion 
of the annual piano recital of Mrs. A: 
thur Moninger, who played an interest 
ingly arranged program in her usua! 
artistic style. She had the assistance 
of Ferdinand Schaeffer, violinist, 
was accompanied by John Gunder. 

P. 8. 
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BOSTON GREETS GAUTHIER 





Program of Unusual Numbers Presented 
With Success by Soprano 


Boston, MAss, March 29.—Eva Gau 
thier appeared in Boston last week like 
a rare and vivid tropical bird among the 
somber and conventional denizens of the 
North. She sang to a “society audi 
ence” Sunday evening at the Cople) 
Plaza Hotel, and to a musical one two 
days later in a series of illustrated lec 
tures on modern French music at the 
Lowell Institute. On both occasions her 
artistic personality left behind it 
spreading wake of interest and enthus 
iasm, which is already becoming tangible 
in demands for her re-appearance 
Boston. 

A glance at Miss Gauthier’s programs 
prepares the hearer for a treat; for th: 
sight of Greek, Spanish, and French 
folk songs harmonized by Ravel anid 
Ladmirault, followed by such composers 
as Fauré, Debussy, Ravel, Chabrier, La 
parra, Turina and de Falla is an indica 
tion of musical individuality on the par' 
of the program maker. Miss Gauthic: 
does not disappoint expectations, for s! 
has both musical feeling and brains—=a 
invincible combination. In the face 0! 
the copious applause so often bestowc! 
upon mediocrity it was gratifying 
witness the keen appreciation shown 
this distinguished artist. . oe 
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Noted Artists to Appear in a Festival in 
New York Armory Next Month 


A May Festival has been announce! 
for Saturday evening, May 1, at t' 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, Ne 
York. The Orchestral Society of Ne 
York, Max Jacobs, conductor, will p! 
vide the orchestra numbers. The so! 
ists are Alessandro Bonci, Anna Fitz \ 
and Sascha Jacobsen. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The Arts a 
Crafts department of the Women’s R 
search Club was entertained recently 
the Eastern Star Hall. A program w 
offered by Mrs. Samuel Barbash, Dorot! 
Kirby and Margaret Crawford. 
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Rescuing Viola d’ Amore from Oblivion 








)! that precious relic of the seven- 
\/ teenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
la d’Amore, perhaps there are not 
re than half a dozen specimens in 

» new world, and most of these are 

cased in the mummified silence of mu- 

ims. Still rarer than the instrument 
the musician with the skill and pa- 
nee to master the technical difficulties 
this ancestor of the modern viola. 

r it should be remembered that the 

strument had seven strings and an 

ditional underlying set of sympathetic, 

pbrating strings which enrich the reso- 
nance with a wealth of overtones and 

ccording to conjecture) give the in- 
-.rument its name. 

Paul Shirley, the noted viola player of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has de- 
voted the greater part of his career to 
the task of improving the technique of 
the viola d’amore, and of bringing forth 
its inherent beauties. He has two in- 
struments, of which he is extremely 
proud, one of which was built by Johan 
Anton Staufer in Vienna in 17/9. 

He did not espouse the cause of the 
viola d’amore as a mere hobby, nor for 
professional reasons, or as a matter of 
research, but to exhume these gracefully 
curved and age-mellowed instruments 
from a sleep of two centuries and to 
summon once more to vital life their dis- 
tinctive voice, supreme in its kind. The 
result is its own artistic reward. 

The modern viola has its symphonic 
uses, and the viola d’amore, wondrously 
rich in its deeper range, and unmatched 
in the peculiar beauty of its arpegg.os, 
also has its advantages and its distinct 
place. The music which Milandre, Ari- 
osti, and Martini wrote for it is utterly 
inseparable from the instrument. To 
hear this music as Mr. Shirley can play 
it is to gain contact with the lost art of 
salon music of a former age. 

Before coming to this country, Mr. 
Shirley’s efforts to revive the music of 
the viola d’amore were so successful as 
to attrect the enthusiastic attention of 
the master-musicians of Europe. Since 
crossing the seas and becoming an Amer- 
ican citizen, he has carried on this work 
and enlarged its scope. Besides improv- 
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ing the technique of the instrument. he 
has written a valuable book on “The 
Study of the Viola D’Amore” which has 
not only been notably indorsed, but has 
been accorded a French translation. He 
has written a series of six “Impressions” 
for viola d’amore in which his thorough 
knowledge of the instrument is matched 
by his creative beauty. In addition he 





Photo by Garo 
Paul Shirley, Viola d’Amore Soloist 


has transcribed twenty-three works by 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, etc., 
for it. 

During the present season he has been 
heard in recitals and musicales of vari- 
ous sorts in eastern cities such as Bos- 
ton, New York, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Providence, Portland, Springfield, 
Manchester. He has also instituted a 
series of recitals in the churches of 
greater Boston, which is becoming a 
widespread movement. Twenty-five of 
the best players in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (including himself) furnish 
the music. Under his direction they di- 
vide into groups of three so that a num- 
ber of recitals may be given simultane- 
ously in different churches each Sunday 
evening. In this manner, one congrega- 
tion will hear different musicians from 
week to week. Called the Epworth Musi- 
cal Services by the church in Cambridge 
which initiated them, these evenings 
have already aroused general comment. 
In this way good music, performed in 
expert fashion, is brought before the 
layman, and the programs chosen are 
appropriate to the particular purpose. 
Mr. Shirley includes at least one Amer- 
ican composition on each program and 
thus far his project has drawn constant- 
ly increasing numbers to the churches, 
fostering keen appreciation for the mes- 
sage it bears to all. 


RUSSELL ENDS HIS SERIES 





Noted Organist Gives Final Recitals at 
Princeton 


Alexander Russell, director of music 
at Princeton University, brought his 
series of organ recitals in Procter Hall 
to a close with his recital on March 
27. On this occasion he played an excel- 
lent program, including choral-preludes 
of Bach and Brahms, the “Good Friday 
Spell” from “Parsifal,” three movements 
from Guilmant’s First Sonata, and com- 
positions of Pierné, Tchaikovsky, Chopin 
and Sibelius. At the recital on March 
20 Mr. Russell performed works of 
Saint-Saéns, Bach, Mozart, Dubois. 
Dvorak, Liszt, Wagner and Elgar, and 
displayed admirable art in his presenta- 
tion of them. 

A unique program, illustrating “The 
Influence of the Dance on the Art of 
Music” was given on March 6, a program 
in which Mr. Russell performed 17th 
and 18th Century music of Rameau, Boc 
cherini, Lully, Couperin and Bach, then 
national and 19th Century dances, in- 
clude a Bizet Seguidilla, a Chopin Valse 
and polonaise, while he devoted his final 
group to “characteristic dances,” among 
them Arthur Bird’s “Oriental Sketch,” 
a Debussy Ballet, the “Dance of the Mir- 
litons” from Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker,” 
the Reverie. from Saint-Saéns’ “Suite 
Algerienne,” and Kreisler’s “Liebes- 
freud.” 


In honor of Alumni Day, Feb. 21, an 


American program was presented by Mr. 
Russell. The composers represented were 
MacDowell, Parker, Ralph Baldwin, 
Schminke, Kramer, Horsman, Bird, Rus- 
sell King Miller and the performer him- 
self, Mr. Russell, playing his Andante 
Religicso, which is an organ version of 
his sacred song “The Prayer Perfect.” 





RUBINSTEIN WITH DUNCANS 


Pianist and Sextet of Dancers Appear 
Together in Boston 


Boston, March 30.—The Isadora 
Duncan Dancers, with Beryl Rubinstein, 
pianist, gave their unique program of 
dancing and music in Symphony Hall 


last Saturday afternoon. Curiously 
enough it was the first appearance of 
these artists in. Boston. The dancers 
were seen individually interpreting a 
group of Chopin’s shorter works 
nocturnes, mazurkas, waltzes; preludes, 
etc. Ensemble numbers were to famil- 
iar music by Chopin, Gluck and Schu- 
bert. 

It is trite to say that these graceful 
and supple dancers were charming both 
individually and collectively. During 
the familiar Chopin numbers one inevi- 
tably thought how welcome these re- 
freshing nymphs would be as part of 
other piano recitals, and that with them 
to look at, the Brahms variations and 
various arid technicalities of Liszt 
would lose much of their tedium. May 
we not hope, however, that some day 
Isadora or her followers will discover 
some new music? Isadora was dancing 
to the Marche Militaire when she first 
appeared in Boston years ago, and she 
has apparently bequeathed it to her 





pupils. The Gluck music is also rather 
“old hat” and sounds so thin on the 
piano! Outside of the Chopin numbers, 


much of the music now used by the 
dancers seems tame and inadequate to 
give the musical inspiration which 
should accompany these’ charming 
girls who so well express the spirit of 
youth. 

Mr. Rubinstein played skillfully and 
sympathetically for the dancers, and was 
likewise enjoyable in Debussy’s ‘“Reflets 
dans l’eau” and Balakirew’s “Islamey,” 
which he played alone. He also played 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue and 
two of Liszt’s technical effusions, but one 
felt that works might be chosen which 
would savor less of the conventional 
piano recital and be more in the spirit 
of the rest of the program. The dan- 
cers and the pianist all received en- 
thusiastic applause; several of the solo 
dances were repeated and Mr. Rubinstein 
was obliged to play again. c.. - 


GOODSON GIVES CHOPIN 
PROGRAM IN CHICAGO 





Gains Gratifying Response in 
One-Composer Program at 
Kimball Hall 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 31.—Chopin re- 
citals are becoming the vogue again, the 
latest in Chicago being that given by 
Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, 
at Kimball Hall, last Tuesday afternoon. 

Miss Goodson chose a program which 
contained for its principal number the 
B Minor Sonata, a work that has found 
itself on the programs of all the leading 
pianists this season. And rightly so, for 
it brings to notice the more romantic as 
well as the more dramatic characteristics 
of the Polish composer’s utterances. 

Miss Goodson gave it with a virile, big 
sweep, though some extraneous circum- 
stances distracted her, so that she had a 
couple of lapses of memory: in the first 
movement. Her performance of the A 
Flat Ballade, however, was magnificent, 
and her playing of three Etudes, the A 
Flat, F Minor and F Major, called for 
unqualified eommendation. 

Other works listed included the Ber- 
ceuse, Waltzes in C Sharp Minor and A 
Flat Major, a Mazurka and the B Flat 
Minor Scherzo. 

In all of these she brought forth an in- 
terpretation which was musical and ar- 
tistic and her success with the audience, 
which should have been larger, was flat- 
tering. M. R. 


Pianist 


Loraine Wyman in Albany Recital 


An error was made in the issue of 
March 27 of MusIcAL AMERICA in an ar- 
ticle on page 19, stating that Loraine 
Wyman appeared in Troy, N. Y., in a 
recital of “Lonesome Tunes.” Miss Wy- 
man did not appear in Troy, but on the 
evening of March 19 she appeared in 
Albany at the Albany Institute. Here 
she presented a program devoted to folk 
songs of France and French Canada, and 
also English and Irish ballads from the 
Kentucky Mountains. Her admirable art 
made her offerings resplendent and she 
was heartily welcomed. Ruth Emerson 
at the piano played her accompaniments 
ably. 





To Organize Chorus in Augusta, Ga. 


AuGusTA, GA., April 3.—A choral so- 
ciety is again to be established in Au- 
gusta under the conductorship of Samuel 
T. Battle. Mr. Battle has had much ex- 
perience in this field, and while it is too 
late in the season for the chorus to give 
a concert, Mr. Battle is already rehears- 
ing, and he promises an elaborate pro- 
gram for early in the fall. B. H. N. 
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Musical Activities in Chicago 








Chicago, April 3, 1920. 


Under the auspices of the American 
Speech Committee of the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Club, an open meeting was held at 
Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building, last 
Saturday morning on the subject of “The 
Need for English in Grand Opera and 
Song.” 

W. L. Hubbard, of the Chicago 
Tribune, Karleton Hackett, of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, Mrs. Archibald 
Freer, Rossetter G. Cole, Mrs. Howard L. 
Willett, Mrs. Hyde Wallace Perce, Miss 
Helen Bagg, Arthur Dunham and others, 
made impressive addresses and a paper 
was read, written by John Alden Car- 
penter, who was out of town and could 
not attend the meeting. 

A program of unusual interest was 
given at the Cooper Carleton Hotel, Wed- 
nesday evening, by Rose Fallon, con- 
tralto. Miss Fallon opened her program 
with a group of Italian songs, “Voce di 
Donna” from the opera “La Giaconda.” 
Miss Fallon also sang a group of songs 
written by the Chicago composer, Eliza 
Doyle Smith. Among them were: “My 
Days Remember,” “Sweet Nora Daly,” 
and “O, Wonderful Sun of Life.” 

At the annual prize contest of the Lake 
View Musical Society, held last week, the 
first prize in piano playing was awarded 
to Joseph Brinkman, a pupil in the 
American Conservatory of Music. Goldie 
Gross, pupil of Hans Hess, won the prize 
awarded for the best playing of the 


‘cello. This is the third consecutive year 
that a pupil of Mr.- Hess’ won this 
scholarship. 


The first prize in the vocal department 
was given to Joel Lay, baritone, artist 
student of the noted basso, Gustaf Holm- 
quist. 

Louis Kreidler, the noted baritone, has 
just returned from Akron, Ohio, where 
he sang for the Music League of Akron, 
in concert performances of “Aida.” Mr. 
Kreidler leaves to-day for a tour of the 
South. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at Manitowoc, Wis., last Thursday 
and also appeared in Davenport, Iowa, 
with the symphony orchestra. 

Last Thursday evening Jean Knowl- 
ton, soprano, gave the second of the pre- 
sent series of Young Artists’ Concerts 
at Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building, and 
in a program which ranged through a 
long and varied list of songs, airs and 
operatic selections, proved herself to be 
a capable singer, with pleasant vocal 
accomplishments and a stage manner of 
agreeable kind. 

Frederick Schauwacker, served as ac- 
companist at the piano. 

The Edison Symphony Orchestra gave 
its regular monthly concert at Orchestra 
Hall on the same evening, under the 
direction of Morgan L. Eastman, and 
among the selections of special interest 
were two movements from Wieniawski’s 
D Minor Concerto for violin, played with 
artistic finish and with fine tone by Fred- 


erick Frederiksen, the well-known violin 
virtuoso, who made a great hit with his 
performance, being compelled to add an 
encore after the concerto as an extra 
piece. 

There were also some good orchestral 
selections, including a new suite “Sil- 
houettes” by Henry Hadley, a collection 
of six pieces with real, national char- 
acteristics. They were captioned respec- 
tively Spanish, French, Italian, Ameri- 
can, Egyptian and Irish, and proved en- 
tertaining and tuneful numbers. 

As is customary at these concerts, 
there were several extra pieces played 
as encores. MARGIE A. MCLEOD. 


In Chicago Studios 





Chicago, April 3, 1920. 


Lygia Zabrocki, student in the voice 
department, of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, sang before the Women’s Naval Or- 
ganization, last Monday. 

Valeria Brown, from the piano depart- 
ment, who recently gave a series of re- 
citals in Anderson, Ind., has been en- 
gaged for the whole of next week at the 
Lyric Theater in Indianapolis. 

Harold Ayres, violinist, a student of 
Leon Sametini, gave a successful recital 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., Tuesday. 

Aaron Ascher, pianist, student of 
Rudolph Reuter, has been engaged as as- 
sisting soloist with Tarasova, the Rus- 
sian singer, in her Chicago recital, 
April 15. 

The concert given last Saturday morn- 
ing in the Ziegfeld Theater by students 
in the piano and voice department of the 
Chicago Musical College was given by 


the following: Adelaide Anderson, 
Edward Martin, Ella Ziff, Florence 
Morris, Nevorah Bergman, Herbert 


Brandvig, Benjamin Schroeder, Mildred 
Fitzpatrick, Orilla Kraft and Gertrude 
Gahl. ; 

Joel Lay, baritone, pupil of Gustaf 
Holmquist, who won the first prize in the 
Lake View Musical Society contest, has 
been engaged to sing “The Elijah” in 
Clinton, Iowa, this month. 

Ethel Shapiro, also a pupil of Mr. 
Holmquist’s, gave a recital recently in 
Terre Haute, Ind. She was accompanied 
by Valerie Bondurant. 

Percy Grainger, who will return to the 
Chicago Musical College for the Sum- 
mer session, which opens June 28, has 
issued a remarkably interesting schedule 
of the work which he proposes to take up 
with the students. 

The Lyceum Arts Conservatory an- 
nounces a recital given March 26 at Or- 
chestra Hall by Edward Clarke and 
Rachel Steinman Clarke, members of the 
faculty. Also a program given at Or- 
chestra Hall last Tuesday evening by 
Clara Louise Thurston, harpist. 

Elias Day, also of the faculty, pre- 


sented some of his character readings on 
Saturday evening at Community Hall, 
Oak Park. Mr. Day was assisted by the 
Hampton Court Singers, a quartet 
formed and coached under his direction. 
The quartet is made up of Frances Shot- 
well, soprano, Louise Gould, contralto, 
Floyd Chafee, tenor, and Edward Free- 
man, baritone. 

A program of unusual interest was 
presented in the Lyceum Arts Audi- 
torium, Friday evening, by members of 
Jeanne Boyd’s’ interpretation class. 
Eleven talented students delighted the 
guests with twenty-six numbers, rang- 
ing from the classical to modern piano 
compositions. The students in the order 
of their appearance on the program 
were: Bernice Cougill, Miriam Lieber- 
thal, Agnes Monoghan, Agnes Bogardus, 
Lovica Parr, Boyce Baker, Esther 
Holmes; Agnes Arnold, Anabel Kroell, 
Brenda Hawkins, and Harold Eckerle, 
who played a suite with Miss Boyd at 
the second piano. Thirza Mosher Par- 
menter, of the voice department of the 
conservatory and an artist student of 
Theodore Harrison, assisted the piano 
students with two well chosen groups of 
songs, to which she gave splendid inter- 
pretation. 

Marcie A. McLEop. 





MAIER AND PATTISON TO SAIL 





Pianists Go Abroad to Appear in Joint 
Recitals 


Boston April 1.—Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, of two-piano-concert fame, are 
sailing for Europe, May 1, on the 
steamship, La Lorraine. They will play 
in Paris on May 28, 30 and 31; in Lon- 
don on June 22 and 28; and will give 
other concerts in Aix-les-Bains, Dinard, 
Deauville and Biarritz. Returning to this 
country in the fall, they will be soloists 
at Mrs. Coolidge’s Berkshire Festival in 
September, and will appear twice with 
the New York and Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestras. 

Mr. Maier’s young people’s concerts, 
which are a separate phase of his activi- 
ties, have been welcomed with open arms 
by the public this season. Providence, 
R. I., and Beverly, Revere and Lowell, 
Mass., have enjoyed them within the last 
week, and while Mr. Maier is abroad, 
this summer, he will play and talk to 
young audiences in London and Paris. 
In the latter city he will, of course, 
speak to the children in their own lan- 
guage. 





George Rasely Leaves Light Opera 


George Rasely, tenor, a prominent 
pupil of Frank Hemstreet, has severed 
his connection with the light opera stage 
and is re-entering the concert field. Mr. 
Rasely has just been engaged as tenor 
soloist of St. Paul’s Methodist Church at 
West End Avenue and 86th Street be- 
ginning next September. He sings in 
Milwaukee Sunday, April 4, which is the 
beginning of a two months’ tour with the 
Minneapolis Symphony, after which he 
will return to New York. 
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“TI consider 
‘The Time for 
Making Songs 


Has Come’ 


of the _ best 


American songs I 


one 


have ever seen.’’ 


Lambert Murphy. 


Making Songs 


Has Come’ 


beautiful, 
shall most certainly 
find a place for it on 
my programs.” 


Paul Althouse. 
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‘The Time for Making Songs Has Come” 
by James H. Rogers 
High Voice, in Eb 
Medium Voice, in Db 


Price, 60 Cents 


Usual Sheet Music Discount 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York 


Order of your local dealer 


***The 
Making Songs 


Time for 


Has Come’ 


will be a valuable 
addition to my Eng- 
lish repertoire — it 
is a virile, well put 
together piece of 
work.” 


Royal Dadmun. 








HAVANA AWAITS CARUSO 





National Theater Already Sold Out { 
the Eight Opera Performances 


HAVANA, March 27.—Despite the hi 
prices of seats and boxes for the eig 
opera performances at the Natio: 
Theater, at which Caruso, Barrient 
and Besanzoni will sing in May, appli 
tions for subscriptions would alrea 
fill two theaters the size of the Nation 
and Impresario Bracale is hard put to 
not to antagonize his many patro 
in Havana. The sale opened early 
the week and it was at once seen th 
the capacity of the theater would be 
adequate. The principal boxes are pric 
at $1,500 for the eight performan 
without admission, the lesser boxes 
$1,200, and seats from $60 to $200, : 
latter price for orchestra seats. T 
public is eager to pay $25 for the pri 
lege of hearing Caruso. Havana is f 
of sugar money and the best is none { 
good for those who have made fortur 
—some of them ascending into the m 
ions—virtually over night. Caruso h 
never been heard in Havana, wh: 
Lazaro and Titta Ruffo are prime fa\ 
rites. Besanzoni sang in Havana la 
year and won instantaneous succe 
Her return will be welcomed. Barrie 
tos, who is Spanish, is a prime favori 
among all races in Cuba. 

E. F. O’BRIEN 





Baltimoreans Honor Breeskin on Eve »f 
His Wedding 


BALTIMORE, MpD., April 3.—The E!- 
shuco Trio, consisting of Elias Breeskin, 
violin, William Willeke, ‘cello, and 
Aurelio Giorni, piano, gave a private re- 
cital at the home of Dr. and Mrs. A. kt. 


- L. Dohme, on Sunday evening, March 2.. 


The members of the trio play with a fine 
appreciation of tone shading and artistic 
style, each musician having interpret: 
tive skill and temperamental qualities 
that blend beautifully in ensemble. The 
occasion had social significance as it was 
given in honor of the engagement of 
Adelyn Dohme to Elias Breeskin, the vio- 
linist of the trio. The approaching mar- 
riage of the couple, on April 12, will be 
followed by a honeymoon trip to Aus- 
tralia, where Mr. Breeskin is booked for 
a long recital tour. F. C. B. 





Ljungkvist in Jamestown, N. Y. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 2.—Under 
the auspices of the Lyran Male Chorus 
recently at Norden Auditorium, Samue! 
Ljungkvist, the Swedish tenor, appeared 
and scored a great success. Mr. Ljungk- 
vist came from New York and fulfilled 
all prophecies that had been made for 
him. His program was made up largely 
of Swedish songs, which he sang with 
lovely effect, among them being Alfven’s 
“The Flag of Sweden,” which made a 
deep impression, and Tours’s “Mother 0’ 
Mine.” After the concert a banquet was 


tendered the singer at the Norden Club 
rooms by the members of the Lyran 
Society. 


“*The Time for 
Making Songs 
Has Come’ 


I particularly fancy 
—it has a real 
meaning and _ the 
music fits the words. 
It will be a pleasure 
for me to program 
Rpg 


Emilio de Gogorza. 


Time for 


oe ‘The 
Making Songs 





Has Come’ 








is a fine song, and I 
shall use it fre- 
quently on my pro- 
grams.” 


Reinald Werren- 
rath. 
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Cabrilowitsch Leads Stokowsii Orchestra 
in Philadelphia for the First Time 


Pi:nist-Conductor Makes His Symphonic Début in Quaker City—‘‘Forza del Destino” Attracts 
a Vast Audience to the Metropolitan 














Philadelphia, April 5, 1920. 

() SIP GABRILOWITSCH made his 

lébut here as a conductor on Satur- 
day evening when he led the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in an enjoyable though some- 
what conventional program. Mr. Stokow- 
ski, who with his wife (Olga Samaroff) 
and Clara Clemens (Mme. Gabrilo- 
witsch) oecupied a box, had the interest- 
ing experience of listening to his own 
orchestra conducted by his intimate 
friend, who is one of the foremost pian- 
ists of the day. 

The occasion, however, was much less 
4 test of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s abilities. as 
a conductor than if the gifted musician 
had come here at the head of his own 
Detroit Symphony. As it was, the Phil- 
adelphia organization reflected Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s training and naturally, to some 
xtent, Mr. Stokowski’s artistic tenden- 
jes. Considering the character of the 
vorks played it is indeed conceivable that 
ven a mere tyro in conducting, which 
ir. Gabrilowitsch certainly is not, could 
ave made a respectable showing. 

The “Tannhauser” Overture, which 
vas the closing offering, can, for in- 
stance, hardly be said to exact a great 
leal from a leader, for the work is pretty 
horoughly standardized in any well 
sstablished orchestra and in a sense it 
‘plays itself.” 

Nevertheless some distinctive attri- 
butes of Mr. Gabrilowitsch as a conductor 
vere discernible. His style suggests his 





By H. T. CRAVEN 


pianistic art. It is unaffected, assured 
without egoistic assertiveness, clear, 
careful, even meticulous. Occasionally a 
tendency to retard tempi was noticeable, 
but the effect was not one of sentimental- 
ity. It savored more of refined delibera- 
tion. There were times when a certain 
magnitude of grasp seemed lacking. 
This was particularly true of the “Tris- 
tan” Prelude and finale, which had 
beauty and yet scarcely enough of the 
requisite passionate, epic surge. 

The Beethoven Symphony No. 1 was 
charming, gracefully read and_ the 
“Freischiitz” Overture was lucid, effec- 
tive and sonorous under Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s baton. In this number the rests 
were somewhat abnormally long, espe- 
cially in the introduction. In addition 
the guest conductor gave a vivid inter- 
pretation of the “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Overture of Tchaikovsky. Here again 
the deliberative dignity of the leader was 
in evidence and served to accentuate the 
uneven merit of the composition. The 
splendid climaxes were forcefully deliv- 


ered, but the thin and commonplace melo- 


dies, typical of Tchaikovsky in his 
weaker moments, received almost too 
much painstaking emphasis. 

The large audience received the dis- 
tinguished guest with genuine enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Gabrilowitsch at the close 
acknowledged his debt to a fine orchestra 
and summoned the personnel to rise and 
bow. The concert will be repeated this 
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afternoon. On Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night of this week Mr. Sto- 
kowski will resume his desk after an 
Easter vacation which gave Philadel- 
phians at least a partial inkling of the 
merits of a first-rank pianist in a role of 
leadership. 


“Forza” at Metropolitan 


The Metropolitan was jammed on 
Tuesday evening for a performance of 
“La Forza del Destino.” Although the 
exact figures were withheld, it was said 
that the box office receipts exceeded all 
records at this house. 

With a few exceptions the cast was 
similar to that which submitted the old 
Verdi opera here last season. For the 
first time in Philadelphia Amato replaced 
de Luca as Don Carlos. His manner was 
confident in its bravura graces and he 
was rapturously applauded for his 
share in the richly melodic duet with the 
tenor. The lovely qualities of tone, for 
which the Italian baritone was formerly 
so distinguished, have not yet, however, 
been regained. 

Caruso was in capital and easy form 
as Don Alvaro. If the opera is worth re- 
viving, which is still doubtful, it is chiefly 
because of the opportunities which it 
affords this star. Rosa Ponselle sang 
fluently as the heroine. Her acting, 
though crude, has improved a little since 
last season. There was a sprightly and 
ingratiating Preziosilla in Jeanne Gor- 
don. Mardones, an unfailing delight, 
was superb as the Abbot and Thomas 
Chalmers was capable as Father Mali- 
tone. Auxiliary parts were taken by 
D’Angelo, Ananian, Paltrinieri, Reschig- 
lian and Minnie Egener. Papi conducted 
in efficient fashion. 








MME. FRIJSH STIRS 
LIVELY ENTHUSIASM 


Danish Soprano Again Ex- 
hibits Her Splendid Inter- 
pretative Gifts 


It was a select audience that assembled 
in Henry Miller’s Theater the night of 
Easter Sunday to hear a song recital by 
Mme. Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano. 
Singers and accompanists were there in 
force, for Mme. Frijsh has. the reputa- 
tion of presenting unusual programs in 
an unusual way. 

On this’ occasion her numbers included 
a group of songs in French by Bordes, 
Chausson, Grovlez, Loeffler and Chabrier, 
Moussorgsky’s “Six Enfantines,”’ and 
numbers in Norwegian by Jensen, Sigurd 
Lie and Grieg. She began her program 
with Beati’s “Credi Nell’Alma Mia,” and 
Rameau’s “Menuet Chante,” which were 
nicely achieved, but which did not reveal 
her art—an art more interpretative than 
of unusual vocal qualitly—with the full- 
ness of some of the modern songs of 
later groups. 

The varying moods of Bordes’s “Prome- 
nade Matinale,’’ Chausson’s “La Cara- 
vane,” Grovlez’s “Serenade,” Loeffler’s 
“Boléro Triste,” which, the program 
stated, was a “request” number; and 
Chabrier’s “Toutes Les Fleurs” were 
artistically envisaged. Though her tone 
was not of more than ordinary charm 
and was not particularly warm, Mme. 
Fitjsh so managed her interpretations 
that each created the illusion sought. 

The group of Moussorgsky songs gave 
the singer’s art its most satisfying op- 
portunity. It is difficult to imagine a 
more effective presentation of “The Rock- 
ing Horse’”’ than hers. In the final group, 
particularly well sung were Sigurd Lie’s 
“The Snow,” and Grieg’s “Woodland 
Wandering,” the latter of which was re- 
peated. Mme. Frijsh’s only number in 
English was an encore, John Alden Car- 
penter’s “The Long Road.” Frank Bibb’s 
accompaniments were in every way 
worthy of the admirable singing of Mme. 
Frijsh. The recital stirred keen enthusi- 
asm. & F. 








London Physicians Recommend Song 
Practice for Certain Ailments 


ERSONS suffering from certain affec- 

tions of the respiratory tract may, in 
future, summon a teacher of vocal music 
instead of calling in a physician. ‘“Se- 
melia Similibus Curator;” a jazz song 
may be prescribed for the ague or paraly- 
sis agitans. To be concrete— 

“The therapeutic value of singing, both 
by causing full expansion of the lungs 
and by its invigorating effect on mind 
and body, is not fully appreciated,” 
writes the London correspondent of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. “A Vocal Therapy Fund has 
been formed with a committee containing 
several well known leaders of the pro- 
fession. In appealing for funds, the com- 
mittee points out that the work is partly 
curative, consisting of individual train- 
ing, under medical supervision, of men 
suffering, through shock and strain, from 
stammering, aphonia or mutism, and 
partly restorative, by instruction in 
choral singing, taking advantage of the 
well known power of song to cure a'l- 
ments affecting speéch and respiration. 

“Trained choirs have been organized 
which give concerts both in and out of 
hospitals, and ‘song centers’ have been 
started at general and special hospitals 
and hostel centers in London and the 


provinces. It is thought that the treat- 
ment would be especially applicable to 
the many thousands of medically unfit 
men discharged from the military hospi- 
tals who are unable to return to the full 
use and enjoyment of life.” 





Minnie Tracey Preparing Unique Pro- 
gram for Blind in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 2.—Minnie 
Tracey is preparing a unique program 
for April 27 at the Women’s Club to be 
given for the benefit of the blind in this 
city. Seven of her artist pupils will sing 
a series of songs, which will be mimed 
as tableaux vivants by other members 
of her class. Three scenes, Japanese, 
Hindu and Greek, will be featured, the 
music still in manuscript by Paul Bliss 
of Cincinnati. The singers will be Mar- 
garet Hukill, Florence Enneking and 
Helene Kerling. Miss Enneking, mezzo- 
soprano, was soloist last week at the 
popular concert of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony under Ysaye. This gifted artist 
from Miss Tracey’s studio sang with the 
orchestra an aria of Azael from Debus- 
sy’s “Prodigal Son” and the “Seguidilla” 
from “Carmen.” She was accorded a 
fine reception. 
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N.Y. TO EXTEND ITS SUMMER CONCERTS 


Berolzheimer aw? nnounces 
Plans for Free Music from 
May to September 


Announcement is made at the office of 
the City Chamberlain, Philip Berolz- 
heimer, who, by order of Mayor Hylan, 
has also charge of all public music in 
Greater New York, that arrangements 
are now being made for free concerts 
for next summer, “which in number and 
variety will be greater than anything 
offered anywhere.” The season will last 
from May until September. 

The Police Band will participate in 
about fifty of these concerts. A number 
of performances will be given by the U. 
S. Army Symphony Band from Gov- 
ernor’s Island, whose services have been 
offered to the City by Lieut. General 
Robert Lee Bullard, Commander of the 
Department of the’ East, and hero of 


Chateau-Thierry. Several of these con- 
certs may be given in charitable institu- 
tions, which have proper accommodations 
for a band of seventy-five performers. A 
new feature will be twenty-four of the 
Columbia University free summer con- 
certs in different parks of all boroughs 
for twelve weeks under the popular 
leader, Edwin Franko Goldman. The 
New York Symphony Society will not 
be able to render any service in these 
free concerts this year on account of its 
European tour. 


Chamberlain Berolzheimer’s Advisory © 


Board will be the same as last year, as 
follows: Mme. Frances Alda, Joseph 
Bonnet, David Bispham, Harold Bauer, 
Dr. William C. Carl, Enrico Caruso, 
Walter Damrosch, Mischa Elman, Lieut. 
John Philip Sousa, Reinald Werrenrath 
and Eugen Ysaye. 

Willis Holly, secretary of the Park 
Board and aide to the chamberlain, will 
prepare and send detailed lists of all 
concerts weekly to the press for the in- 
formation of the public. 





MME. TAS REPEATS 
NEW YORK SUCCESS 


Violinist, in Second Recital of Season at 
Aeolian Hall, Again Shows Gifts 


Following her successful début recital 
earlier this season, Helen Teschner Tas, 
the American violinist, appeared for 
her second recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Monday evening, March 29. 
Excellent as was her playing at her 
previous appearance she surpassed it on 
this cccasion, her tone sounding fuller 
and richer and her command of her in- 
strument being more formidable. 

Mme. Tas understands how to arrange 
a program. Of that there can be no 
doubt. Last week she opened with the 
Nardini Concerto in E Minor, in which 
she again gave evidence of her reveren- 
tial attitude toward the old classic music 
of the golden Italian days of violinist- 
composers. In the Andante cantabile she 
did some superb playing. Nor was her 
perfcrmance of Beethoven’s two Ro- 
mances in G and F less noteworthy. 

She made an innovation in playing 
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Lalo’s Spanish Symphony complete, all 
five movements, something rarely done 
in America these days. And truth to 
tell, the Scherzando and Intermezzo, 
the twa movements which are usually 
omitted, are the most attractive. The 
Lalo Symphony is technically one of the 
big works of the instrument and few 
players who excel in the classics find 
themselves at home in it. But Mme. Tas 
seemed to understand its spirit quite as 
completely as she did that of Nardini 
and Beethoven and performed its taxing 
technical passages with ease and much 
finish. She had an ovation at the close 
of the work. Her other items were the 


familiar sugary Melodie of Tchaikovsky 


and a new and effective ‘‘Witches’ Sab- 
bath” by Rubin Goldmark. 

Coenraad v. Bos at the piano per- 
formed his part of the recital as usual 
with fine skill and was brought out to 
bow several times by Mme. Tas. 

A. W. K. 





BECKERS IN LOS ANGELES 


Former. Otie Chew and Husband in So- 
nata Recital—Other Artists in Concert 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 1.—Two re- 
citals this week introduced a number of 
local artists. Wednesday night Mr. and 
Mrs. Thilo Becker were heard in a sonata 
program at Trinity Auditorium, playing 
a sonata for cembalo and violin, by J. S. 
Bach, a Brahms and a Grieg sonata for 
violin and piano. Mrs. Becker formerly 
was known as Otie Chew, and gave re- 
citals under that name in Germany, Eng- 
land and the eastern part of this coun- 
try. These two artists play with marked 
sympathy and maintain a high standard 
in their studios and in their public per- 
formances. 

An all-Russian program was given the 
following night at Trinity Auditorium by 
Arianda Roumanova, pianist; Clara Pas- 
volsky, contralto, and Ilya Bronson, ’cell- 
ist, the last being soloist of the Philhar- 
monic orchestra. They were heard by 
a large audience and presented much that 
was new or rare on Los Angeles pro- 
grams. Mrs. Roumanova proved a bril- 
liant pianist, playing with a fluent tech- 
nique and virility of style. W. F. G. 





Guy Maier to Teach at Mannes School 


Guy Maier, the Boston pianist, has 
been engaged to teach at the David Man- 
nes Music School, New York, for one 





unanimously with the 
press, as 
1914, in the 


“NEUE FREIE PRESSE,” 23rd March, 
Of the two-M—. —- 
more interesting personality. 








Her 


phenomenal. 


“DIE ZEIT,’’ March 25th, 1914. 
Madame 


possesses a voice 
and her interpretations are 
with applause. 





Mezzo-Soprano 
“$A PICTURESQUE SINGER FROM AUSTRALIA’’ 


Following her recent successful Aeolian Hall Recital 


It is interesting to note that the most eminent critics of the New York Press agreed 
expressions of opinion by the 
given on the occasion of Carmen Pascova’s début in Vienna on March 20th, 
“GROSSER MUSICKVEREINSSAAL.” 


1914. 
is the better known, 
mellow 


register—she convinced one that she has exceptional artistic gifts and knows how 
to interpret with nobility and passion. 

’ 
“NEUES WIENER TAGEBLATT,” 24th March, 1914. 
Masterly phrasing, refined taste, intelligent conception—all these attributes dis- 
tinguish Madame Carmen Pascova, The foreign diva scored quite an exceptionally 
vigorous success. 
“REICHS POST,” 21st March, 1914. 
The singer was equally effective in lyric and dramatic passages. Her interpreta- 
tions of Franz and Brahms were evidence of a complete conception of the true 
atmosphere of the text coupled with an exceptional enunciation. Her success was 


Carmen Pascova appeared with great success. 
and Brahms were particularly well chosen, 
of no ordinary culture. 
full of understanding. 
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leading crities of the Vienna 


Madame Carmen Pascova the 


velvety voice with its brilliant upper 


Her selections of Franz 
as she is an artist of refined taste and 
She knows how to render expressively 
The audience was unsparing 
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Whose conspicuous 
success is the 
result of these 


convincing opinions 











*“A sincere and straight. 
forward _ style.”” — Ney 
York Times. 


“Convincing glow of 
color.” —New York Even. 
ing Sun. 


“She knows how to con- 
struct a correct and inter- 
esting interpretation.” — 


New ‘York Sun, oi a San 


“Voice naturally sympa- 
thetic.”,—-New York Tele- 
graph. 


“Discloses intelligence 
which discriminating lov- 
ers of song delight in.”,— 


New York ‘Tribuge. 


‘Sings in a manner that 
bespeaks the finished ar- 


tist.”"-—Baltimore Sun. 


“Sings with style and 
true intonation.” — Bir- 
mingham Herald. 


‘“‘Possesses power of 
soulful expression.” 


Brantford (Can.) Courier. 


“Is a singer entirely 
graceful and wholly un- 
spoiled.” — Brantford 
(Can.) Expositor. 

“She sings with ease 
and confidence.”? — Syra- 
cuse Post Standard. 


“Displays an unusual 
intimate knowledge of the 
thought of the compos'- 
tion.”’ — Paterson (N. J.) 
Morning Call. 


“A truly beautiful voiwe 
perfectly trained.””—Ne 
Orleans States. 


*““Most attractive and en- 
gaging stage presence.” — 
Buffalo Courier. 

“Exeellent breath 
trol and good = enunei:: 
tion.’ —Toledo Times. 
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Vi HEN the gentleman presiding at the 

organ in the motion picture theater 
pl.ys the Schubert “Marche Militaire” as 
+h heroine, flowers in her hand, wanders 
dreamily through the woody glen at the 
end of which the hero is seen also dream- 
strolling toward her; or when the 


lender waves his men through the Mas- 


senet “Elegie” while two burglars plan 
some safe-cracking coups, one realizes 
he necessity for first-aid to the ears of 
the lookers-on at the film dramas. Also 
one appreciates the need for such books 
as “The Musical Accompaniment of 
Moving Pictures’* by Edith Lang and 
George West, described truthfully as “a 
practical manual for pianists and organ- 
ists, and an exposition of the principles 
underlying the musical interpretation of 
moving pictures.” 

Starting with the wise assumption that 
the average player for the moving pic- 
tures is equipped with but average musi- 
cal knowledge, the authors devote their 
first chapter to “Equipment.” This sub- 
ject they divide into “Mental Alertness,” 
“Musical Resourcefulness” (including 
musieal characterization, thematic devel- 
opment, modulation, transposition and 
improvisation) and “Repertoire.” In the 
latter are suggested appropriate pieces 
for nature themes, love themes, elegiac, 
impressive, festive or exotic moods; com- 
edy; speed, or “hurries” as they are 
called, and “neutral music” under which 
term is included music of a salon charac- 
ter. A list of well-known overtures, 
funeral marches, etc., follows. 

Part II deals with the feature-film, 
and as an illustration, a Famous Players- 
Lasky picture, “The Rose of the World,” 
is analyzed, with suggestions as to the 
type and the handling of the music inci- 
dental to the five reels of this picture. 
Thematic variations are suggested to 
color the moods of the happenings more 
interestingly. The requirements of com- 
edy, both “slapstick” and drama proper; 
of news pictures, of educational and of 
travel films are also dealt with. 

Part III is devoted to description of 
the requirements of organ technique, of 
orchestration and pedalling; and a table 
follows of the simplest variations in the 
use of the organ-stops to convey specific 
emotions, moods and scenes. The pro- 
duction of special effects such as rain, 
wind, and thunder, is also touched on. 
Some common-sense suggestions to the 
aspiring player close a manual as inter- 
esting to the layman as it will no doubt 
be useful to the specialist who begins to 
explore in a wide field, at present only 
too seldom tilled. C. P. 


— 


*““The Musical Accompaniment of Moving 
Pictures.’’ By Edith Lang and George West. 
Boston: The Boston Music Co. New York: 
G. Schirmer. Pp. 62. . 





HEN a critic who has been variously 
described as “the greatest living 
English master of English prose”; “a 
shallow poseur who juggles with words of 
which he does not even know the mean- 
ing”; “the most brilliant essayist Ameri- 
ca has ever produced”; “the worst possi- 
ble type of American writer”; “the eru- 
dite initiator of a new school of critical 
Writing,” and “the founder of a sect of 
silly word-tossers”—takes his pen in 
hand to write of the lady whom he intro- 
duces to us as “a condor, an eagle, a 
peacock, a nightingale, a panther, a soci- 
ety dame, a gallery of moving pictures, a 
Siren, an indomitable fighter, a human 
woman with a heart as big as a house, a 
lover of sport, an electric personality, and 
a canny Scotch lassie”’—something inter- 
esting in the book line is bound to happen. 
Something did. James Huneker brought 
forth his “Bedouins”* and every young 
reviewer in Manhattan, the Bronx and 
the rest of the United States tried to be 
more smarty than the last in describ- 
inv the new work. But really, is it their 
fault if Mr. Huneker’s style, as cleanly- 
elaborate as a late Renaissance facade, 
provokes a sub-conscious desire to imi- 
‘aie it? There are as many near-Hune- 
kers writing criticism nowadays as there 
are near-Gardens on the operatic stage; 
and the reason is the same in each case: 
4 ‘remendous personality, richly equipped 
and defying rules in its conscious self- 
&x Dression. 
)f Mary Garden, Mr. Huneker has 
made an extraordinary study—from the 
°utside. Nothing more clearly shows 


the outsideness of his point of view than 
the chapter mislabeled “Intimate.” Of 
this bewildering, elusive, amazing entity, 
Mr. Huneker obviously does not hold the 
key. Query: Does anyone? But at least, 
Mr. Huneker can explain quite rippingly 
just why he doesn’t; and, as Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen would have said, “That is 
something.” 

It is not easy to express the inexpres- 
sible Miss Garden’s vocal art more defi- 
nitely or more picturesquely than in Mr. 
Huneker’s remark that “she paints with 
her voice; and if the palette is composed 
of the cooler tones, if the silver-greys and 
sombre greens of a Velasquez predomi- 
nate, it is because she needs just such a 
gamut with which to load her brush.” 
Elsewhere he says of her art in general, 
using the same metaphor, that it holds 
“the entire gamut of tones from pas- 
sionate purple to the iridescent delicacies 
of silver-grey.” The critical note in the 
Garden cycle is struck in the chapter 
“Interpreter,” in which Mr. Huneker’s 
reviews of Cleopdtré, Thais, Mélisande 
and other réles are reprinted for us and 
with his summing up of Carmen he 
opines that “here endeth the book of 
Mary the Garden.” Theoretically it does, 
but the elusive image of the operatic 
Dusé glimmers 
throughout the book. 

With no predisposition in favor of this 
or that.type of music and no time-limit 
of enjoyment; with no prejudice, racial 
or otherwise limiting his outlook; with 
all fish that comes to his musical net, Mr. 
Huneker’s chapter on “Mélisande and 
Debussy” is one of his most satisfying. 
That on “The Artistic Temperament” 
ought to be reprinted for extensive circu- 
lation and for commitment to memory by 
every aspiring student that begins to 
misuse the phrase; and meantime it will 
be enjoyed by everyone else that has ever 
wriggled under its wearisome repetition, 
including perhaps, Olive Fremstad, who 
once said to me desperately: “Artistic 
temperament! For heaven’s sake, let’s 
not hear anything more of that! Why 
you can’t scrub a floor or make a dress 
without artistic temperament!” 

“Painted Music” slips into a disserta- 
tion on Botticelli. The Florentine’s “La 
Primavera” is to Mr. Huneker “music 
plucked down from _ vibrating skies; 
music made visible.’ Of the central 
figure in the painting, he says that her 
“right hand, deprecatingly raised, sig- 
nals as a conductor from an invisible or- 
chestra its rhythms.” The larger simpler 
curved rhythms of the greater ones, 
Michelangelo, Da Vinci, Shakespeare, 
Beethoven, he does not find in Botticelli; 
but he sees a spirit as modern as Wat- 
teau, Chopin, or Shelley. “The pallid, 
muted music of his canvases” is a won- 
derful phrase. Contrariwise, in his study 
of George Luks, a contemporary painter, 
the author likens the artist in his vitality 
and his rhythmic art to a man-orchestra. 

“Concerning Calico Cats,” a few of Mr. 
Huneker’s ideas anent his own profes- 
sion; “Chopin or the Circus,” the same on 
an outbreak of spring fever that led him 
to play hookey from his duties as a 
writer on music to describe, instead a 
visit to the circus; “Caruso on Wheels,” 
his delightful description of the “Opera 
Special” that takes the Metropolitan 
troupe to Philadelphia and return; “Sing 
and Grow Voiceless,” an exposé of char- 
latan singing-teachers’ methods; “A 
Masque of Music,” overpowering in its 
encyclopaedically erudite, bird’s-eye-view 
of the art since the day of the Sphinx ;— 
we have read these chapters with de- 
light. It is good to have their clever- 
ness in more enduring form than that of 
the Sunday files of the New York papers. 
Not to be forgetful of his flair for 
French literature, Mr. Huneker gives a 
chapter on the “Passing of Octave Mir- 
beau,” “the man that discovered Maeter- 
linck”; and another, all too short, on 
“Anatole France.” 

Here are a few epigrams, picked at 
random from the first part of the book: 
“The majority of operas depict soul- 
states in a sanitarium.” “From the erotic 
to the tommyrotic is only a step.” “John 
Sebastian Bach of the Ill-Tempered Cla- 
vichord.” ‘Scientific gentlemen, who 
predicate genius as eye-strain.” “I don’t 
know the difference between a lynx and 
a larynx. Both growl, I believe, if you 
rub them the wrong way.” 
is the life of cocottes.” 

“Bedouins” ends with seven short 
stories; miniatures rather; so un-Anglo- 
Saxon in their manner, and their matter, 
that one unconsciously looks about for an 
English translation. Diabolism makes 
the subject of the first and the last; four 


every here-and-there 


“Competition ~ 
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chronicle amorous episodes; and one, 
“The Cardinal’s Fiddle,” is a tragic little 
thumb-nail sketch of a Jewish child-musi- 
cian. All but this last leave one with the 
conviction that Mr. Huneker’s amazing 
word-technique cannot make up for his 
obviously having strayed outside of his 
own metier. He never should so stray. 
For when James Huneker writes as the 
serious critic, whether it be of personali- 
ties, of books, of paintings or of music, 
he is, confessed or unconfessed, the mas- 
ter of all of us that would aspire to put 
our poor notions of any of these things 
into English prose. uo FF: 





*“Bedouins.” By James Huneker. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


Pp. 271. 
Price 





HOUSTON CLUB SCORES 





Myrna Sharlow Is Soloist with Van 
Hoose’s Male Chorus 


Houston, TEx., March 23.—Last night 
in the City Auditorium the Kiwanis Glee 
Club gave its second concert, showing a 
big improvement in every way on their 
first. The singing body has thirty good 
voices and shows excellent training under 
Ellison Van Hoose’s conductorship. Myr- 
na Sharlow was the soloist, pleasing tre- 
mendously the audience, which numbered 
about 1,000. The men did especially well 
in the chorus background supplied to the 
young soprano’s singing of the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria.” 

Houston is measuring up well with 
cities twice her size in the point of com- 
munity musical activities. Last week’s 
report by Glen C. Stables, leader, to the 
executive committee of Houston’s Com- 
munity Service Organization, showed 
that within six weeks 26,000 joined in 
community sings. The sings were held 
at hotels, factories, club gatherings, 
stores, schools, theaters, churches, com- 
presses, social welfare parties, etc. A 
special feature of the work is the train- 
ing of groups for volunteer entertain- 
ments, and song leader classes for volun- 
teer song-leaders. 





‘Schumann Club to Offer Program of Folk 
Songs 


At the final concert of this season of 
the Schumann Club at Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening, April 12, Percy Rector 
Stephens is offering an entire program 
of folk song. The club will sing Breton 
dance-songs and canticles, and Belgian, 
Armenian and English folk songs, while 
the soloist, Loraine Wyman, will be 
heard in French-Canadian songs of the 
people and a group of the “Kentucky 
Mountaineer Ballads,” in the collection 





of which she collaborated with Howard 
Brockway. Deems Taylor is responsible 
for the arrangements of the folk songs 
for chorus, and also for one of the 
French-Canadian pieces that Miss Wy- 
man is to sing. Charles Hart will be 
the accompanist. 


AMERICANS IMPRESS TEXANS 





May Peterson, Grace Kerns and Spalding 
Appear in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 5.—Among 
the recent artists who have appeared in 
concerts in San Antonio are Albert 
Spalding, violinist; May Peterson, Met- 
ropolitan soprano; Grace Kerns, soprano 
of St. Bartholomew’s, New York. 

Albert Spalding came under the 
auspices of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra and impressed by his scholarly 
musical renditions. His entire program 
was of the heaviest classics, and was well 
received. The Tuesday Musical Club and 
Chaminade Club jointly presented May 
Peterson, who captivated her hearers 
with her personal beauty and charm as 
well as her exquisite voice, especially in 
its pianissimo quality; her able accom- 
panist was Augusta Bates. Grace Kerns 
was engaged by Oscar Fox, director of 
the Episcopal Choir, for a special series 
of solos on the Lenten program. Her dic- 
tion, the warmth and tonal beauty of her 
voice were admired. Mrs. Roy Lowe, a 
well known local singer, was the con- 


- tralto soloist for the Lenten programs. 


C. D. M. 





Elman Captures Havana 


[By Telegraph to MusicaL AMERICA.) 


HAVANA, March 28.—Mischa Elman 
has conquered Havana. The talented 
violinist gave the third and last of a 
series of concerts at the National Theater 
to-night, and was compelled to appear 
again and again in response to the 
plaudits. He appeared under the aus- 
pices of the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical, 
a small organization of music-lovers 
headed by Giberga, of Vedado, the ex- 
penses being made up by subscriptions 
among the members and their friends. 
José Monime was accompanist. 


E. F. O’B. 





Opera Stars Aid Jersey Hospital 


JERSEY City, N. J., March 27.—Under 
the auspices of the Dante Alighieri So- 
ciety and in aid of the hospital which the 
society is endeavoring to establish, an 
operatic concert was given in the audi- 
torium of the Dickinson High School on 
the evening of March 25. The artists 
were Rosa Ponselle, soprano; Gabriella 
Besanzoni, contralto, and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor, all of the Metropolitan, 
and Riccardo Stracciari, baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Association; also the 
Pallavicini sisters, as the Quartetto della 
Dante. A. DF. 


How Wilhelmj Launched Wolfsohn 
on His Managerial Career in’79 





HE history of a concert agency is 

perhaps the last thing in the world 
calculated to intrigue the attention of the 
average music-lover. So far as the 
writer can recall, no musical manager (if 
we except the late Rudolph Aronson, 
whose interests were divided between the 
theater and music) has deemed it worth 
while to chronicle the career of his or- 
ganization. The Wolfsohn Bureau has 
recently elected to do this unprecedented 
thing, however, and the result is engross- 
ing. A forty-page monograph lately is- 
sued and of unascribed authorship re- 
counts entertainingly the story of the 
thirty-five years of the famed managerial 
establishment. 

The little pamphlet is throughout read- 
able and diverting. It offers a kind of 
bird’s-eye survey of American musical 
progress since 1879, to which the Wolf- 
sohn enterprise and artistic importations 
have so materially contributed. It was 
through August Wilhelmj that the late 
Henry Wolfsohn obtained his first man- 
agerial foothold in that year. Wolfsohn 
had been intent on a musical career. He 
had been a piano and vocal student. Yet 
he was of a practical nature and under- 
stood the conditions of the country so 
well that artists eagerly sought his coun- 
sel. Wilhelmj, arriving: for his violin- 
istic tour, encountered a state of affairs 
far different from the well-regulated or- 


der he had known abroad. The managerial 
situation was chaotic. Wilhelmj was 
troubled. The tour started none too 
auspiciously. In Chicago he met Wolf- 
sohn. After brief negotiations he placed 
himself in his hands. Wolfsohn spent a 
night in formulating plans. The result 
was a triumph. The young manager’s 
fame spread. And in 1884 he established 
in New York the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau at 331 East Fourteenth Street. 

Under the auspices of the Bureau 
mighty artists toured the country—Patti, 
Lehmann, Materna, Kellogg, Hauk, Scal- 
chi, Joseffy, Campanari, Fisbee, Alvarez, 
Campanini. In later days came other 
great ones, many of them discoveries of 
Mr. Wolfsohn. The record includes Schu- 
mann-Heink, Emma Eames, Sembrich, 
Trebelli, Homer, Fremstad, Josef Hof- 
mann, the Henschels, Richard Strauss, 
Guilmant, Kreisler, Rosenthal, Pachmann, 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Carreno, Méré, Maud 
Powell, Thibaud. Of recent years EI- 
man, Zimbalist, Heifetz, Spalding, Ca- 
sals, Moiseiwitsch, Gluck, Tetrazzini, 
Hempel, Ruffo, Braslau, Werrenrath, 
Alcock, Hinkle and Whitehill among 
others have appeared under the Wolfsohn 
banner. 

After Wolfsohn’s death, in 1909, the 
business passed into the hands of A. F. 
Adams— its present head—and Thomas 
Quinlan, who substituted his name for 
that of the founder. A, year later, how- 
ever, Mr. Adams acquired sole ownership 
and restored the original 7, oa 
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Finely Coordinated ‘‘Mastersinger’’ 
Enraptures the Londoners 





Beecham’s Starless Performances of New Addition to His 
Répertoire Gives New Life to His Season—Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” Fails to Shock Hearers 





By EDWIN EVANS 
London, March 12, 1920. 


HIS week the Beecham Opera Com- 

pany had added “The Mastersing- 
ers” to its répertoire of grand opera in 
English. Sir Thomas Beechman him- 
self conducted, and to him is due most of 
the success of the performance, for that 
success was one of ensemble rather 
‘ than of individual achievement. The 
solidarity of this company is really re- 
markable. I will not claim that they are 
entirely free from the petty jealousies 
which seem to be inseparable from 
operatic work, but when a_ production 
is to be launched, they play whole-- 
heartedly into each other’s hands for the 


general good. There are no stars. There 
is no concentration of limelight and 


publicity upon any individual performer, - 


and the hurrahs are shared by all alike. 

Speaking generally, the voices of the 
cast were of lighter calibre than we 
formerly associated with this most Ger- 
man of all operas, with its burly 
burghers and other homely people. 
It was merely different, and, after the 
first shock, one found it quite easy to 
dispense with the amount of vocal cor- 
pulence which is traditional in “Die 
Meistersinger.” Mme. Licette’s Eve. 
was quite prettily lyrical, and Frederick 
Ranalow’s Hans Sachs was genial and 
fatherly. Webster Millar showed signs 
of fatigue toward the end, and no won- 
der, for the strain of rehearsing was 
bound to tell heavily on a voice that is 
at its best in the lightest of lyric stage 
lovers. The best vocal tone was that of 
Edmund Burke as Pogner, and the best 
acting that of Herbert Langley as 
Beckmessner. But, I repeat, the success 
of the evening was due more to concerted 
than individual effort. 

Well, we have had Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” at Queen’s Hall and nobody seems 
to have suffered any intellectual or 
moral damage. 

At least, I have not heard of action 
being taken or threatened. It was 
placed at the end of the program to 


enable objectors to retire, and a handful 
did actually leave, but I suspect their 
main objection was to being kept so 
long from their tea, for Sir Henry 
Wood’s programs are nothing if not 
generous. As for myself, the part of 
the program I enjoyed most was neither 
“Don Juan,” which was not particularly 
well played, nor Brahm’s Third Sym- 
phony, but Myra Hess’s playing of 
Mozart’s Concerto in D Minor. Delicious 
is the right word for it, for it was really 
flattering to the musical palate. George 
Dyson’s orchestral fantasia ‘Siena,’ 
which was received on the same occasion, 
was only moderately successful. 


Coates’s Offerings 


The other important orchestral concert 
of the week was that of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Albert Coates. The four works per- 
formed were Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, the “Siegfried Idyll,” Elgar’s 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings, 
and Scriabine’s “Prometheus.” The last 
with the choral ending, and Miss Myra 
Hess at the piano. Albert Coates is ad- 
mittedly an authoritative reader of Bee- 
thoven and Wagner, but though he took 
a certain amount of liberty with parts 
of the Seventh Symphony, it was per- 
formed in a masterly way. The reading 
of the “Siegfried Idyll” was nearly per- 
fect, though that work also had moments 
of exaggerated tempo, but so long as the 
end was attained, it does not seem neces- 
sary to enquire by what means it was 
arrived at. Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro for Strings is quite a straight- 
forward work and appeals by its sim- 
plicity and directness. On the other 
hand, Scriabine’s Prometheus” is very 
complex and it is an extraordinary work 
of harmonic and polyphonic resources 
which produce an expressive effect. 

The London Chamber Concert Society 
introduced a new sonata for violin and 
piano by Marjorie Hayward, at their 
last concert. The work is full of melodic 
interest, but is rather thin in texture. 
It is lacking in polyphonic structure and 
themes that promise well, tail off disap- 
pointingly. The rhythm of the Scherzo 
is quite good and the Finale seemed as 


if it would bear more developing than 
the composer has given it. Miss Hay- 
ward is the leader of the English String 
Quartet and they gave quite a good 
performance of the Beethoven in C 
and of the fine piano Quintet by Frank 
Bridge. Mrs Ethel Hobday played the 
piano part. 

At her violin recital at the Wigmore 
Hall, Winifred Small gave a program 
of works from “living British composers” 
which was certainly.a bold stroke, as 
it eliminates the show pieces by which a 
violinist generally hopes to receive ap- 
plause from the less musical of the 
audience. Miss Small’s playing was 
better in the more vigorous than in the 
romantic movements. This was notice- 
able in Elgar’s sonata which she played 
in association with Myra Hess. She 
gave the Finale with a touch of her own 
personal energy, the Romance was not 
quite so poetical as most violinists 
usually make it. 


MILWAUKEE SERIES WINS 
UNPRECEDENTED SUPPORT 


Through Efforts of Margaret Rice, Fine 
Success Obtained with Augmented 
Symphony Schedule 


MILWAUKEE, March 25.—Milwaukee 
has made a fine record in 1920 in its or- 
chestra series by the Chicago Symphony, 
largely due to the excellent work done by 
Margaret Rice. For the first time in the 
history of the city this series has been 
given not only without a deficit, but with 
an actual surplus at the end of the sea- 
son. 

At the beginning of the season it was 
feared that the usual deficit would take 
place and a guarantee fund was raised 
which would finance a series of ten con- 
certs by the Chicago Symphony for the 
next five years, beginning in the season 
of 1919-1920. Much to the elation of the 
officers of the orchestral association and 
of music lovers in general, the series was 
a splendid success artistically and finan- 
cially. 

Miss Rice had a hard nut to crack at 
the beginning of this season, especially 
as the cost of the concerts has been in- 
creased about one-third. Her first policy 
was to reduce the price of balcony and 
gallery tickets, in order to reach the 
music lover with limited means. She 
found to her amazement that even the 
young men wanted orchestra music and 
were found among the most eager pa- 
trons with the new scale of prices. The 
gallery, formerly very difficult to fill, was 
completely sold out for every concert. 
Not less than an ovation greeted the close 
of each symphony and the keenest and 
closest attention was given the program. 
The offerings throughout have been kept 
on the highest plane. 








Not content with making this series 
overwhelming success, Miss Rice t: 
her wings even farther and took gn 
Minneapolis Orchestra for one Sun 
afternoon concert. The venture 
proved a fine success. 

Then Miss Rice offered one concert 
children, a matinée by the Chicago 
chestra. This proved the climax of | j¢ 
entire orchestral season. Not only \y ,; 
every seat in the house sold out, but 
least 4000 seats asked for in the chea, ¢; 
sections of the house could not be s) p. 
plied. One of the fine features of the c ». 
cert was the informal talk that Mr. Stoo, 
gave explaining each number. Mu 
teachers have reported that the con 
had a most stimulating effect on studer:s. 
Many of the children have since asked to 
be given lessons in music, especially ; 
the various instruments. 

As a result of this most unexpec «| 
response, Miss Rice is planning two », 
three children’s concerts for next yeur 
by the Chicago Orchestra. Her pol, 
will be to extend the series a little |: <s 
rapidly than the demand, so that thre 
will be a keen appetite for the artis: ic 
fare offered. 

It is believed that there will be a strony 
demand in the community for orchestras 
in all the schools. The showing is all the 
more striking since orchestra conce’ts 
either for adults or for children made no 
special hit in previous years, and much 
of the awakening interest is charged 
with good reason to Miss Rice for hey 
untiring efforts. G. 0.8 


+ 





Grainger at Spartanburg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.,- March 19.—The 
appearance of Percy Grainger at Con- 
verse College on Saturday evening closed 
one of the most successful concert 
courses in the history of the Woman's 
Music Club and Converse College, which 
in co-operation inaugurated this splendid 
series of concerts several years ago. It 
was a great disappointment that with the 
exception of a very few numbers taken 
from his records, they were unfamiliar. 
His “Juba” dance from the Suite “In the 
Bottoms” by Dett, proved particularly 
pleasing and Mr. Grainger repeated the 
number. He received much applause from 
his own compositions which formed the 
last half of his program, and at the con- 
clusion gave three encores. It was re- 
gretted that he gave no Chopin or other 
familiar numbers which the _ students 
might enjoy. J. RK. D. J. 





Rachmaninoff Dazzles Kansans 


HUTCHINSON, KAN., March 20.—Servei 
Rachmaninoff, the Russian pianist, made 
his only appearance in Kansas. The 
large audience was thrilled and uplifted 
by the art of this great master. 

J. L. C. 
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MUSICIANS’ 


The American Institute of Applied Music ' MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


Thirty-third Season ‘ 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th St., New York 


JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and Opera 
Studios 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1839 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 


Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York’ Tel., Riverside 2605 


GIUSEPPE GAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme, KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th 8St., N. Y. 
*Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 59th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
eacher of Singing and Coach ;, 
57 West 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 


MARGUERITE CHALLET 


Accompanist—COACH in French Repertoire 
35 West 92nd Street. Phone: Riverside 1363 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Yessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 
































VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor 


Now on Transcontinental Tour of Canada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.Q. 


JOHN WARREN ER 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Address; 241 West 72d St., New York 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thureday and Friday rnoons 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice C. 
1013 Carnegie Hall, ew York. cocning e 1350 
Lillian Miller 


Frank HEMSTREET EA NGING " 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
ummer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 


VERMONT’S FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. KRUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 








OONDUCTOR—OOACH— 
ACCOMPANIST 




















BOSTON, : MASS. 





DIRECTORY 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
. Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAE D, MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Interpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORE 


LAURA E. MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Sololst 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Ohbildren a Specialty) 
*Phone Circle 1505 














216 W. 56th Bt. 


EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


708 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
UMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 

1 attention to the elimination of fereign accents 
and provincialisme: Studio 83 West 8ist Street, 
N. Y. By appointment only. 'Pkone Schuyler 6827. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


ONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing , 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 
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RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Phone: Waverly 2650 


HENRY F, SEIBERT - 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading 


Choral Society. 
VIOLIN, ’CELLO 


THE SITTIG TRIO AND “Fiano 


RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ET. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 952! 


MRS, FREDERIC H, SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus (44! 


— 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS #:%;""" 


In New York Tuesdays and Fridays 
115 East 34th St. Tel. Murray Hill 2444 


BERTHE VANDEN BER6—GOBUS 


Accompanist—Ensemble Player—Con¢!! 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Pav -— 
3647 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon 5!!! 


WILLIAM WYLIE, Tenor 


OPERA—CONCERTS—ORATORIO 
289 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Phone, Madison Square 
NIKOLA ZAN Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
Pupil of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lami” 
method. 
Studio: 125 B. 87th St.. New York. 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772 
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[ENT IN MEMPHIS IS 
LIVELY MUSICALLY 


Elman, Cherniavsky Trio, 
Lambert Murphy and 
Grainger Delight 


[EMPHIS, TENN., March 15.—The first 
two weeks of March have given Mem- 
phis several musical treats. On Wednes- 
day night, March 10, the Beethoven Club 
presented Mischa Elman in recital at 
Goodwyn Institute. The Lalo Sympho- 
nie was given, with all the beauty of 
tone and exquisite finish of which Elman 
is master. A group of small pieces ar- 


ranged by Elman was delightful. 

The Cherniavsky Trio was heard at 
Goodwyn Institute Friday night under 
the management of Mrs. Jason Walker, 
and roused the large audience to the 
highest enthusiasm. The trio played 
the following night at Clarksdale, Miss. 
and returned to Memphis Sunday. In 
the afternoon, Mr. F. Fauerhrman gave 
an informal musical in his beautiful new 
music room. The Cherniavskys played 
and about fifty guests enjoyed Mr. and 
Mrs. Fauehman’s hospitality. 

Sunday, March 14, the tenth sacred 
concert was given at Goodwyn Institute 
under the auspices of the Music Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The First Methodist choir gave the pro- 
gram under the direction of Mr. Edmund 
Wiley. 

Wednesday, March 17, Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor, gave an enjoyable St. Pat- 
rick’s Day program under the manage- 
ment of the Cortese Brothers. These 
gentlemen have, it is understood, de- 
cided to make this an annual affair and 
celebrate each St. Patrick’s day with a 
concert. 

Adolf Steutermann, organist of Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church, has been giving 
Sunday afternoon recitals at the church 
during the lenten season. At each re- 
cital, one of the leading singers of Mem- 
phis is heard. 

Laverne DeShazo, well known pianist 
and teacher, presented one of her certifi- 
cate pupils, Ava Norris, in a very 
interesting recital last Saturday after- 
noon, March 138, at the Woman’s Build- 
ing. A large audience gathered to hear 
the young pianist, who gave a creditable 
performance. 

On Saturday, March 20, Mrs. Jason 
Walker presented Percy Grainger in one 
of his delightful programs. A large au- 
dience applauded the artist. Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch was to have given this recital 
by the schedule, but was unable to come 
and Percy Grainger was substituted. 

S. B. W. 


VAN DRESSER IN BOSTON 


= 








Mezzo-Contralto Warmly Greeted in Jor- 
dan Hall Recital 


BOsTON, March 27.—Marcia Van 
Dresser, mezzo-contralto, sang in Jordan 
Hall on the afternoon of March 19 to 
a very cordial audience. Groups of songs 
by Enrico Bossi and Erich Wolff were 
followed by an assortment of numbers 
from Weckerlin, Saint-Saéns, Gounod, 
Dupare, Debussy, Spohr, Wade, Dobson 
and Sibella. 

Miss Van Dresser was most enjoy- 
able in her French songs which had con- 
trast and also gave her opportuity to dis- 
play her clear and agreeable voice, her 
fase in singing, and her evident com- 
prehension of the music. It was a pity 
that she omitted Carpenter’s beautiful 
‘ong, “The Day Is No More.” It was in- 
cluded in the list of words, and would 
have given the final group a distinction 
itdid not otherwise possess. Several en- 
‘ores were given, which Miss Van Dresser 
Was considerate enough to announce. 
Special mention should also be made of 
Ethel Cave-Cole whose accompaniments 
were . noticeably artistic feature of the 
concert. . R. 





Isolde Menges Gives London Recital 


Lonpon, March 15.—The return of 
Isolde Menges to her native land, after 
4 successful tour of the United States 
and Canada, is occasioning much delight 


among her fellow countrymen. At her 
second recital in Wigmore Hall, on Feb. 
20, the young violinist greatly impressed 
her audience by the improvement of her 
execution, richness and tone and charm 
of interpretation. The program was in- 
teresting in content and included the 
Handel “Larghetto,” Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” the Beethoven-Kreisler ‘“Ro- 
dino” and the Cartier-Kreisler “La 
Chasse.” 


Bispham to Hold 
Summer Courses 
in Chicago Again 











David Bispham, Veteran American 
Baritone 


CHICAGO, March 31.—David Bispham, 
the celebrated American baritone, will 
again conduct a course in voice at the 
American Conservatory of Music as 
guest instructor during the summer ses- 
sion of the school, and even at this early 
date his teaching and normal instruction 
time has already been in such great de- 
mand that but few lesson periods are 
still open. 

Mr. Bispham, when he sojourned in 
Chicago last summer, made a remarkable 
impression with his teaching at the con- 
servatory, and his classes, as well as his 
lectures and recitals, attracted wide at- 
tention. Few artists in the lyric world 
of to-day have the interesting artistic 
background attaching to Mr. Bispham’s 
career. 

As a member of the Metropolitan, he 
was known as a versatile and admirable 
artist. He was conversant with the great 
operatic repertory of all countries and 
created several baritone roles. 

As a recital artist, his interpretation 
of the master songs and classic literature 
was not only authoritative but of moving 
effect, and his English version of the 
“Winter’s Journey” of Schubert, which 
he gave here some years ago, still clings 
to the memory of those who heard it as 
one of the most impressive interpreta- 
tions ever presented here. 

He has an unrivaled reputation as a 
master of English diction and his ad- 
vocacy of English for both opera and 
classic song has done much toward the 
adoption of our native language in 
dramatic music. 

He has been one of the original pro- 
moters and directors of the American 
Musical Association of New York, and 
was a prominent factor in the Society 
for the Promotion of Grand Opera in 
English. 

Recently the Putnam Company pub- 
lished his very interesting autobiogra- 
phy, “Recollections of a Quaker Singer,” 
which has already aroused considerable 
favorable comment. 

His stay in Chicago, though only 
through the summer months, adds much 
to the musical prestige of the city. 


MUNICH HEARS NEW 
BRUNO WALTER WORK 


Opera Director’s Sonata 
Proves Noteworthy—Revivals 
of Unfamiliar Classics 


Munich, Feb. 23, 1920. 

Last week brought a noteworthy event 
in the first performance of a Sonata in 
three parts for piano and violin by the 
director of the Munich Opera, Bruno 
Walter. This difficult work is of peculiar 
and melancholy beauty and with the fine 
interpretation of the violinist, Iani Tran- 
to, who was excellently accompanied by 


Professor Schmidt-Lindner, made a pro- 
found impression on the numerous and 
appreciative audience. 

The members of the National Opera 
House, Ernestine Farber-Strasser and 
the baritone, Alfred Terger, gave a re- 
cital of songs by Brahms. It is especially 
promising to note that the performances 
of Brahms’s works have become more fre- 
quent. The harmonious richness and the 
varied melodic progressions of the songs 
were interpreted to a degree of. perfec- 
tion by these two artists. Their duets 
were especially applauded. The singers 
were well accompanied by Julius Burck- 
art. 

Hearty thanks are due to Dr. Ludwig 
Landshoff, who has, together with the 
Bach Society of Munich, revived the ne- 
glected sacred music of Mozart. In a 
concert he gave us several religious 
works composed between 1773 and 1783, 
in which the Coronation Mass was the 
chief one. The emotion with which the 
audience received the works gave proof 
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of their wonderful beauty, dramatic con- 
ception and emanating religious feeling. 
Of special charm was the Vesper “Lau- 
date dominum.” lLandshoff understands 
the beauties of these compositions and 
was ably supported by his wife, Mme. 
Philippine Landshoff, and the excellent 
soloists, Luisa Willer and Karl Erb, to- 
gether with the meritorious singing of 
the Bach Choir. Taking all into con- 
sideration, the evening was an unquali- 
fied success. 

A new conductor, Werner von Biilow, 
showed by his interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s “Coriolan” Overture and of the 
“‘Domestica” by Richard Strauss, unusual 
talent, and was heartily received. It was 
an effort which revealed great technical 
dexterity and musical gifts. No strangers 
were present, due to the difficulties of 
railway travelling. A number of con- 
certs are announced for the month of 
March and our National Opera is prepar- 


ing the first performance of a comic 
opera by Herrmann No6Otzel entitled 
Master Guido.” G. G. 

Music During Meals Makes Prisoners 


Docile at Dannemora 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 22.—Music at 
meals is a new feature of life at Danne- 
mora prison. The Deputy State Super- 


intendent of Prisons, A. B. Long, now 
Acting Warden, is responsible for the 
innovation. 

Dannemora harbors some of the vio- 
lent malefactors in the state, and until 
recently the prison régime has not been 
characterized by gentleness. Mr. Long, 
when he took charge, found disturbances 
and exchanges of blows in the mess hall 
an almost daily occurrence. He said to- 
night that there has been marked im- 
provement since he introduced music by 
the prison band. 








and no fault escapes detection. 


De Luca, Eames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, 





greatest artists. 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE reproduction. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 


“IT consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
What a wonderful study they 
are for gifted students, and how welcome they must be to 
artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 


bad. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
e 
Victrola Red Seal Records 
give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, 


Zarrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Homer, Journet, 


Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records ex- 
clusively for the Victor. 
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Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 
demonstrate the Victrola, 
Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s §if 
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’ Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- 
tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, 
and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 
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MUSIC 


to the 


“ELECTRA” OF SOPHOCLES 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


(Professor of Music, University of Kansas) 


Price $1.00 


requiring only five actors and fifteen women singers, which number may be reduced 


° * ° e ' 
Especially suited for college performances and for dramatic and music clubs, | 





if necessary. The actors do not sing. Attendants and dancers may be added as 
desired. It requires a minimum of scenery, and out-of-door performance would be 
especially appropriate. The play lasts approximately two hours. The accompani- 
ment may be rendered with piano alone. or with orchestra. 

In the Press 





THE ROCK OF LIBERTY 


A PILGRIM ODE 
Poem by ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
Music by 
ROSSETTER G, COLE 


For Soprano, Tenor and Bass Solos and Mixed Chorus. 


PRICE $1.00 





One sample copy of either of the above works will be sent postpaid, for 


50 cents, if ordered before June 1 





THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


BOSTON: 120 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK: 8 West 40th St. 





TITO SCHIPA 





Tenor Sensation 


Exclusive Management 
of the 


Chicago Opera Association, Inc. 
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AKRON HAS WEEK OF 
WORTHWHILE MUSIC 


“Aida” Given in Concert Form 
with Noted Stars— 
Garrison in Recital 


AKRON, OHIO, March 27.—“Aida” in 
concert form was presented here with 
notable success on March 26, with Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Lillian Eubank, Paul Alt- 
house, Louis Kreidler and Gustav Holm- 
quist, Mabel Motz, A. C. Richards and 
Ralph Wilson were local artists singing 
smaller parts. The Tuesday Musical 
Club chorus and the Akron Orchestra, 
both under the direction of E. G. Killeen, 
took part in the production. 

A program of uniformly high calibre 
was presented by the Women’s Glee Club 
of Oberlin College on March 24. The 
“Dawn” of Tchaikovsky and also the 
“Dawn” of Max Bruch were given, with 


Lorraine Bradt supplying the soprano 
solo part; a “Boat Song” of Greig’s, the 
“Spring Chorus” from “Samson and De- 
lilah,” and “The Entrance of the Gods 
Into Walhalla” from “The Rheingold.” 
Mildred Harter of Akron, one of the 
three winners of the young musicians’ 
contest held recently in Cleveland, gave 
her prize-winning song, “Depuis le Jour” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” She was 





warmly received and encored. Ruth 
Hutchinson, soprano; Terry Ferrell, vio- 
linist, and Arthur Klein, pianist, prize 
winners of the biennial contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs at 
Peterborough last year, and now making 
a tour of the country, were presented in 
concert by the Tuesday Musical Club on 
the afternoon of March 19. The playing 
of Mr. Klein was especially noteworthy, 
his numbers including the Saint-Saéns 
Gluck Caprice, the “Contrabandiste” of 
Schumann, the F Minor Etude of Chopin, 
Moskowsky’s “Jongleur,” the Chopin 
Waltz in C Sharp Minor and the Polo- 
naise in E Flat, 

The last concert of the Music League’s 
Sunday popular series, offered Mabel 
Garrison in a delightful program rang- 
ing from Haydn to Hugo Wolf, and con- 
taining the brilliant “Fabliau de Ma- 
non,” a group of folk songs, among which 
was the “When I Was Seventeen,” re- 
calling Jenny Lind, and the Norwegian 
echo song, “Kom Kjyra.” George Sie- 
monn accompanied for Miss Garrison. 

Hugo Fox, first bassoonist with the 
Akron orchestra, has been awarded the 
three-year scholarship in bassoon offered 
by Frederick Stock and Eric DeLamarter 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Fox was formerly a pupil of Walter 
Guetter, first bassoonist with the Chi- 
cago organization, and it is with Guetter 
that he will study in September. A com- 
munity opera is the latest project of the 
Music League of Akron under the direc- 
tion of E. G. Killeen. “Il Trovatore” has 
been chosen for the initial attempt. 
Réles have not yet been assigned. 

J. V. 








PIANO built according 
i to scientific principles, 
especially for musical 


people, who naturally expect an 


TORONTO FORCES 
PRESENT “ELIJAH” 


Gabrilowitsch Conductor and 
Soloist with Detroit 
Symphony 
TORONTO, CANADA, March 25.—A 
large audience heard the concert of the 
Oratorio Society of Toronto at Massey 


Hall on March 23, when Mendelssohn’s 


“Elijah” was presented under the con- 
ductorship of Dr. Edward Broome. That 
he is enthusiastic in the cause of music 
was demonstrated by the fact that he 
undertook the financial responsibility 
for the concert. The orchestral accom- 
paniment was furnished by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, which did splen- 
did work. The chorus, which was well 
balanced, gave an excellent performance. 
The soloists were Andrea Sarto, bari- 
tone; Albert Downing, a local tenor, tak- 
ing the place of Dan Beddoe, who was 
delayed on his way to Toronto, and who 
acquitted himself admirably. Mabel 
Beddoe, contralto, and Winnifred Hen- 
derson Thomas, soprano, were also much 
applauded. The double quartette of lo- 
cal singers consisting of Zilla Jackson, 
Robena Knight, Jean McLean, Emily 
Tedd, John P. White, George Aldcroft, 
William McCaig and Austin Douglas. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, made its 
initial appearance in Toronto in Massey 
Hall on March 24, scoring a great suc- 
cess. The most interesting number was 
probably the overture to Weber’s “Ober- 
on” which was received with great en- 
thusiasm. The Prelude and “Love 
Death” from Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde” and the Fourth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky were also well played. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch proved an accomplished 
solo pianist, offering Mozart’s Concerto 
in D Minor. 

The first of their series of Concerts 
for this season was presented by the 
Hambourg Trio on March 23, before a 
packed house. The Beethoven “Ghost” 
trio, in which they scored last year, was 
the opening number. Boris Hambourg, 
’cellist, was enthusiastically received in 
Bruch’s “Canzone” and a Tchaikovsky 
number, accompanied by Madge Wil- 
liamson. The final number was the Syl- 
vio Lazzari Sonata, played by Jan Ham- 
bourg, violinist, and Alberto Garcia 
Guerrero, pianist, which brought fort 
much applause. W. J. B. 








Albert Wolff to Compose Opera on 
Blasco-Ibaniez Story 


at the opera house this season, is a) 
to begin work on a new opera. The jp. 
retto of the new piece is by L, jj, 


Thomas and is taken from a story }, 
the Spanish author, Blasco-Ibafiez, =, 
titled, “Fleur de Mai.” This story w} ic} 
has not yet been translated into EF jp. 
lish, deals with the fisher folk in jh, 
neighborhood of Valencia, Spain. In 4 .. 
ginning this new work Mr. Wolff »;j) 
not relinquish the composition of ‘he 
other opera, “Islam,” which is alre dy 
well under way. This work is laid j, 
Morocco and the libretto is by Jay 
Trud’homme. 





Dorothy Pilzer Wins Success as Me? zo. 
Soprano in Creatore Opera Compan 


Dorothy Pilzer, sister of Maximi' ay 
Pilzer, the New York violinist, has }..y 
winning success on tour as a membe: of 
the Creatore Opera Company this sea. »y 
Miss Pilzer is a mezzo-soprano of ‘ine 
endowment and has demonstrated in er; 
performances of Amneris in “Aida” <n 
Azucena in “Il Trovatore” that she js 
sesses marked talent in operatic w: rk 
She has been highly praised by the prs 
for her performances. Her plans for he 
future are not settled, but it is hignly 
probable that she will go to Italy to s ng 
in opera there for a period. Prior to 
her singing career Miss Pilzer was an 
accomplished pianist and appeared in 
numerous concerts accompanying er 
brother. 
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instrument to yield perfect service 
Albert Wolff, the conductor of the 
Metropolitan, whose setting of Maeter- 
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Mrs. Richards, a 
Pioneer in Music 
of the Northwest 








Mrs. George S. Richards, Duluth Concert 
Manager 


DULUTH, MINN., March 26.—This 
year’s All-Star Course which is scheduled 
to end this week with Mary Garden, 
again emphasizes the fine work done in 
this community by Mrs. George S. Rich- 
ards aS a concert manager. 

For the past five years Mrs. Richards 
has presented to Duluth the world’s 
greatest musical celebrities, attracting 
crowds of music lovers from the great 
northwest to Duluth, and through her 
suecess has given the city great adver- 
tising and recognition musically. 

Mrs. Richards is considered a pioneer 
of the Northwest, and through her ef- 
forts appreciation of the best in music 
is being spread in that part of the coun- 
try. She is also a charter member of 
the Netional Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and has been Du- 
luth’s official representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for the past eight years. 

One of Mrs. Richards’ creeds is to 
place the concert business of any com- 
munity upon a sound business basis, 
thereby bettering the development of mu- 

sic in that section. Nothing handicaps 
() the cause of good music and its growth, 
she believes, more than poor management 
and financial deficits, or guarantors who 





» soon find it irksome to be constantly ‘fill- 

ing in the gap. 

ils. Eastern musical managers have spoken 
in the highest terms of her energetic and 

il business-like methods, and have com- 


mented upon her ability necessary to pre- 
sent in a ‘city no larger than Duluth 
the very same distinguished attractions 
that eastern musical centers of over a 
million population are supporting. 





Bertmen in Duo-Art Recital 


Ernesto Berimen gave his third piano 
recital with the Duo-Art piano, last 
week, assisted by Parker Russell, a young 
American violinist. Mr. Berimen dis- 






































played his fine artistry in numbers by 
Amani, Ponce, Palmgren, Hugo Kaun 
and La Forge. Mr. Russell, who is un- 
usually gifted, delighted the audience 
with a brilliant rendition of works by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Francoeur, Pierné 
and Saint-Saéns. Bertha Stocking sup- 
plied excellent accompaniments for Mr. 
Russell. 


GREEK DANCERS IN VILLAGE 








Vassos Kanellos and Thalia Zanou Seen 
at Greenwich Theater 


Vassos Kanellos, who is said to have 
studied the genuine Greek classic dancing 
on its (and his) own native heath, ap- 
peared at the Greenwich Village Theater 
on the evening of March 28. He was 
assisted by Thalia Zanou and four or five 
other female dancers. 

As a whole, the evening was far from 
edifying. The primary defect was that 
the entire ensemble, without exception, is 
either entirely without sense of rhythm 
or deliberately ignores it. The result 
was an exceedingly trying effect of pull- 
Dick-pull-Devil between the dancers and 
a very bad orchestra, which, while it 
played rhythmically, was usually out of 
tune. 

Mr. Kanellos has a lithe, well-developed 
body and he apparently is sincere in his 
work, but in a community like New York, 
which has been fed-up on Mordkin, 
Nizhinsky and the other great Russians, 
he cannot expect to create a furore. Miss 
Zanou, who has youth, and a supply of 
beauty, also has personality and puts a 
certain amount of “punch” into her danc- 
ing, but she has as yet, obviously, not 
brought her work to the point of perfec- 
tion demanded by a public performance. 
The ensemble was good in spots but the 
spirit of the recital as a whole was one 
of unpreparedness in every sense of the 
word. J. A. H 





GIVE HUSS COMPOSITIONS 





-Pianist and Assisting Soloists Present 


Program at MacDowell Club 


A program devoted to the compositions 
of Henry Holden Huss was presented at 
the MacDowell Club of New York on 
March 14, by Mr. and Mrs. Huss, assisted 
by Lillian Littlehales, ’cellist, and Ruth 
Kemper, violinist. Mr. Huss opened the 
program with a group played by himself 
and including Prelude 
Poem “To the Night” and “The Brook- 
let,” works already known and appre- 
c‘ated for their scholarly characteristics. 

A second group of works was a later 
offering of Mr. Huss including two works 
in MSS., “Menuet 4 l’Antique” and Ma- 
zurka, both well received, and the Valse 
Intime and Polonaise Brillante. Mrs. 
Huss also presented two groups, the first 
containing “It Was a Lover and His 
Lass,” “‘The Smile of Her I Love Is Like 
Dawn” (Mss.), “Music When Soft Voices 
Die” and “The Happy Heart” (Mss.) 
Her other offerings were “Pack Clouds 
Away” (Mss.), “The Birds Were Sing- 
ing” (Mss.), and “After Sorrow’s Night.” 
Probably the most understanding inter- 
preter of her husband’s works, Mrs. Huss 
was received with much grace in each of 
the admirable numbers. 

Miss Kemper offered the Berceuse Slav 
and Romanza, and on recall gave a Hin- 
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doo Song of her own writing. Miss Lit- 
tlehales presented, with the aid of Mr. 
Huss, his Sonata for ’Cello and Piano in 
C Major. Mr. Huss is not of those com- 
posers who has remained unesteemed, and 
his works received the usual apprecia- 
tion awarded to his musicianship. 





May Marshall Righter Appears In Vir- 
ginia Recitals 


May Marshall Righter, soprano, in her 
song recital given recently under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Club of Rich- 
mond, Va., assisted by George Roberts, 
pianist, was cordially received by a large 
audience. Other engagements where Mrs. 
Righter repeated her successes as soloist 
included a concert with the combined 
clubs of Richmond and other cities of 
Virginia. on March 8, in Newark, N. J., 
April 4, New York, April 5, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., April 6, she is also scheduled 
to sing in Orange, N. J., April 12. 


BEALE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


RECENT PRESS COMMENTS 


“In the Rigoletto Aria the coloratura passages 


showed 


red the brilliancy of her 
rendition of 


upper register—the 
‘An Evening Song’ was particularly 
sang delightfully—Her tones are 


N N H charming—She 
A very lovely and her voice is fresh and sweet.” The 


Savannah Press, March 15, 1920. 
“Her voice is fresh and clear and she was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause from the lovely 


4 N T ‘Caro Nome’ which opened her program, to the 
duet with Mr. Amato at the close, which they 


were obliged to repeat in 


response to the ap- 


plause.”’ Atlanta-Georgian, March 14, 1920. 


of 


the Metropolitan’s foremost 


“One : Sopranos, 
W A SHING i ON with a voice caressingly sweet, and with a force 
yet full of youth and delicacy—a charming person- 


ality.”” The Washington Times, January 6, 1920. 


“Her singing was fully as good as advance re- 
ports had led us to believe—a joyous voice.’ Mon- 


treal Daily Star, November 3, 
“Kitty 


WATERBURY ‘i: 


Beale was a new 


1919. 


light on the horizon, 


sparkled and scintillated with unusual 


brightness and showed the skill of an artist.” Wa- 


terbury Evening Democrat, Dec. 4, 
first number was 


“Her 


1919. 


‘Caro Nome’ and it 


B R O C K I O N would be difficult to imagine a more beautiful in- 
terpretation—Her voice is phenomenally high, even, 


clear and crystalline.” 
terprise, Nov. 6, 


Brockton, Mass., Daily En- 
1919. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH ON TOUR 





Maine Soprano Covers 2,500 Miles, from 
Maine to Gulf 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, filled her 
forty-first engagement in her home city, 
Portland, Me., on March 19, upon her re- 
turn from a Southern tour covering 2,500 
miles. The occasion was the annual ban- 
quet of the Maine Life Underwriters’ 
Association held at the Congress Square 
Hotel. There were more than 200 per- 
sons present from various parts of 
Maine and among the guests of honor 
was the governor. Miss Smith gave a 
short program following the banquet, 
among her numbers being an aria from 
“Mme. Butterfly” and songs by American 
composers. At the close of the recital 
Miss Smith was heartily congratulated 


by the governor. Lois Mills played ad- 
mirable accompaniments. 

Miss Smith leaves early next week for 
New Orleans, where she will sing for the 
MacDowell Choral Club, April 7. Other 
engagements in April and May include 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tenn., Coffeyville, Kan., Humboldt, Kan., 
State University, Lawrence, Kan. In May 
Miss Smith will visit Boulder, Colorado 
Springs, Greeley and Pueblo, Col., Mus- 
soeet. Okla., and Casper and Laramie, 

yo. 





Virginia Futrelle Applauded with Mar- 
quette Club 


At the meeting of the Marquette Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 


March 21, Virginia Futrelle, a young 


soprano, aroused much interest through 
her singing of the “Pleurez mes Yeux” 
aria from “Le Cid” and songs of Lieu- 
rance and Farley. She was finely accom- 
panied by Claude Gotthelf. 


On the conclusion of her Spring tour, 
which commenced at Syracuse, and ends 
at Milwaukee and embraces the impor- 
tant cities on the Pacific Coast and in 
the South Florence Macbeth is to sing 
at the Newark, N. J., Festival. 
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HUMISTON OBSERVES 
BACH’S NATAL DAY 





235th Birthday of the Master is Cele- 
brated with a Noble Program— 
Dai Buell Plays 


Wednesday of last week was the 235th 
birthday of Ur-Vater John Sebastian 
Bach, except for those stray souls who 
base their observances on the musical 
dictionaries and the Julian calendar; and 


who, in that case, did what celebrating 
they did ten days earlier. But probably 
eghty-nine per cent of resident musi- 
cians were too engrossed in the sordid 
details of existence to give thought on 
their own unprompted account to the 
imposing anniversary. It took William 
H. Humiston—composer, conductor, mu- 
sical Johannes factotum, date-hound ex- 
traordinary and statistician in excelsis 
—to furnish a thoughtless community 
with a practical reminder of the nativity 
of Eisenach. About Bach, Mr. Humiston 
knows as much as those who know every- 
thing. Nobody in America knows more. 
Certainly not more than three or four 
others know one-half as much. 

The ceremonies, which transpired in 
the afterncon at A£olian Hall, took the 
shape of an entertainment part orches- 
tral, part piano, part both. Dai Buell 
was, speaking by the card, the chief lu- 
minary of the occasion. Miss Buell is 
the young pianist who set out to give a 
recital in the same hall a few months 
ago only to be stopped short by illness 
after playing her first number. With a 
background of strings recruited from 
the Philharmonic forces she played two 
concertos—in F Minor and A Major— 
and, unassisted, the B Flat Partita, the 
F Flat Prelude and Fugue from the 
“Clavichord,” the C Minor Fantasie, nine 
of the thirty “Goldberg Variations” and 
a transcribed ‘“Sicilienne” and Largo. 
The orchestra, conducted by Mr. Humis- 
ton, played the A Minor Fugue, arranged 
by Hellmesberger and a Sarabande, Ga- 
votte, Adagio and Minuet transcribed by 
the tireless Humiston, who furthermore 
prepared comprehensive and _ illuminat- 
ing program notes for the occasion. 

The audience was not altogether as 
large as the interest of such a program 
warranted. But it gave freely of its en- 
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thusiasm when not curbing itself for 
fear of intruding on the music at the 
wrong moment. Mr. Humiston conducted 
with splendid decisiveness, authority, and 
surpassing grasp of the spirit of Bach. 
Miss Buell displayed seriousness in her 
task and there was charm in some of 
her playing, though not all the accuracy 
or security of technic necessary. Her 
disagreements with the orchestra in the 
F Minor Concerto did not rise from any 
failing in the conductor. 

Miss Buell is entitled to gratitude for 
playing such parts of the neglected 
“Goldberg Variations” as she did. Why 
do not some of them appear on the pro- 
grams of other pianists in the place of 
the hackneyed Bach numbers. There is 
no obligation to play all thirty. But they 
are stunning music, though written as 
an insomnia dispeller. Goldberg was 
clavecinist to a certain Baron Keiserling, 
whose sleeplessness was chronic, and was 
in the habit of playing to him at nights 
as the baron vainly struggled against 
wakefulness. Bach was commissioned by 
the baron to write music suitable for 
Goldberg to play on such occasions and 
the composer succeeded so well in his ob- 
ject as to receive a golden snuff-box and 
a hundred louis d’or. There was nothing 
somnolent about the variations heard 
last week, however, some of which antici- 
pate details of Liszt’s pianistic innova- 
tions in an altogether startling manner. 

Special mention must be made of Mr. 
Humiston’s admirable transcription for 
strings and organ of the adagio from the 
C Minor Sonata for violin and piano. It 
is worthy of a place in the permanent 
orchestral répertoire. =. 2. Fe 





A HIPPODROME BENEFIT 





Noted Singers and Instrumentalists Aid 
Worthy Cause 


Even more than the usual “Old Home 
Week” air pervaded the New York Hip- 
podrome on March 28 at the oc- 
casion of the benefit concert in aid of the 
Social Service Fund of Bellevue and 
allied Hospitals. Pretty nurses sold pro- 
grams, strolled in the lobby, and formed 
an interested and even delighted part of 
the audience. 

The program included, on the instru- 
mental side, orchestral numbers played 
by the U. S. A. Symphony Band, Lieu- 
tenant William C. White, conductor; a 
group of violin numbers, including his 
own “From the Canebrake,” played by 
Samuel Gardner, violinist; a group of 


piano pieces given by Phillip Gordon, and °- 


two trumpet solos, by A. M. Small. The 
vocalists of the afternoon were Thomas 


* Chalmers, baritone, who sang the “Tann- 


hauser” “Evening Star’; Christine 
Langenhan, soprano, whose group of 
numbers included the “Suicidio” aria 


from “Gioconda”; Belle Storey, soprano, 
who gave the “Romeo and Juliette’ 
“Waltz Song,” and Rafaelo Diaz, who 
replaced Morgan Kingston as tenor, and 
sang, among other numbers, the “La 
Donna e Mobile” from “Rigoletto.” All 
the numbers were vigorously applauded 
and most of them encored. 
Accompaniments were many, hard- 
worked and efficient. Maurice La Farge 
played for Miss Storey, Claude Gotthelf 
for Miss Langenhan, Wilfred Pelletier 
for Mr. Chalmers, and Josef Adler for 
Mr. Gardner. C. P. 





Frederick Gunster, the American 
tenor, has been engaged for four appear- 
ances at the Fort Hays, Kansas, Festival 
during the first week of May. Mr. Gun- 
ster will sing in the “Messiah” and 
“Creation,” an individual recital at which 
he will give an all-American program, 
and will be one of the soloists on the 
“Artists’ Night” program. 





BETHLEHEM, PA.—Ruth Becker, pian- 
ist, a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, ap- 
peared here in recital on March 3. 








Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago, Il. Chicago, July, and Minneapolis, August. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas, March 8; Memphis, Tenn., June 41. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 5. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
N. Y. Rochester, July 1. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore. 
Portland, April 15; August 15. 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan, 
Wichita, Kan., June 2. 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla 
Walla, Wash. July 12. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 53011 Worth St., Dallas, 
Texas, Dallas, June 8; Denver, Colo. Aug. 3. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Tex. 
Waco, June 1. 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, Fine Arts 
Bldg., Chicago. New York, Feb. 15; Chicago, April 1. 
Staite Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 
‘exas, 
Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth St., Waco, Texas. 
Waco, June 17; New York City, August 2. 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 
Portland, April and June, 
Mrs. Ura W. Synnott, North Texas Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Dallas, March 8; June 28. 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia St., Tulsa, Okla. 
Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. Norma] class 
June 1920, 
Ona Clayson Talbot, 3668 Washington Boulevard, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Indianapolis, Summer classes. 
Isobel M. Tone, 409 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Elizabeth Migseqpeter, 41 So. 2lst St., Richmond, Ind. 


B fice 8 Bike Kidd-Key © Sherman 

eatrice 8S. s - ollege, . 

Kidd-Key College, fom 1b. ” oa. 

BR. Watkins, 1% East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


Okla. City, Spring and Summer. 
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ANDRE DE RIBAUPIERRE 
MAKES FAVORABLE DEBUT 





Swiss Violinist Exhibits More Than Or- 
dinary Gifts in His First New 
York Recital 


André de Ribaupierre, a Swiss violin- 
ist and pupil, it appears, of Ysaye, made 
a New York début at Aolian Hall Tues- 
day afternoon of last week and showed 


himself a player rather above the aver- 
age. 

The young man demonstrated his cul- 
tivation and serious artistic purpose in 
his program, which fought shy of the 
ordinary tid-bits affected at most con- 
certs and included such solidities and 
compound masses as Leclair’s D Major 
Sonata, Mozart’s E Flat Concerto, an un- 
accompanied Sarabande and Bourrée of 


Bach, two pieces by Ysaye and Sair: 
Saéns’s “Introduction and Rondo Capri, 
cioso.” In the performance of this 
music, Mr. de Ribaupierre evinced in 
lectual balance and substantial techni 
achievement. His rhythm is vital, 
intonation unfailingly accurate, his bow. 
ing has sweep and elasticity. His st\|, 
is dignified without, however, reach 
the stage of elevation and repose. \\\;. 
de Ribaupierre’s tone is large and pene. 
trating rather than alluringly beautif,| 
The chief fault of his playing is its lack 
of charm, of sheer musical graciousne <s 
But, a sincere and accomplished art st 
he cannot be dismissed lightly. 


He had an efficient accompanist in \ 
tor H. Millier. H. F. } 





Harold Bauer will give his second : 
last recital of this season in AXolian |! 
Sunday afternoon, April 11. 






































“Il tono fa 


HE tone makes 


la musica” 
—lItalian proverb 


the music! So runs 


the old proverb, whose truth is attested 
by the enormous sums great violinists 
pay for their Cremonas, by the care with 
which master pianists select their instruments. 


So with your own piano. You will never 
attain complete beauty nor satisfaction from 
an instrument of mediocre quality. Develop 
your children’s talent through practice and 
study upon a piano that will attune the 
young ear to true harmony. Express your 
own musical aspirations through an instru- 
ment of perfect tone quality. 

In the Knabe you find an instrument that 

possesses that intangible quality we designate 


timbre in a rich, beautifully placed voice —a 
pure string tone that carries marvelously. 


“THE PIANO FOR A LIFETIME” 


Uprights from $875 
(Convenient terms arranged. 


Grands from $1200 
Pianos taken in exchange 


iBnabe 
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( lorrect Diction Important 
Adjunct to Vocal Study 





Lou Mcllvain’s Experience Illustrates Its Value in Tone Production— 








A Pupil of May Laird Brown 
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‘UCCESSFUL singers realize more 
and more the importance of a close 
study of and training in diction as 
adjunct to their public work. This 
need is recognized equally by many of the 
ogressive vocal teachers who contend 
that good diction is an aid to good tone 
yroduction. 
- The experience of a young American 
artist, Lou Mellvain, who has been 
appearing successfully in concerts during 
the past three years, illustrates the point 
convincingly. 

Miss Mellvain attributes her unusual 
progress and unvarying success before 
the public largely to the fact that her 
teacher, the late Mrs. Lillian Gillespie, 
insisted upon her incessant study of dic- 
tion as a necessary factor in her vocal 
development, not merely because of the 
acknowledged cultural importance of lan- 
guages to the singer but because scienti- 
fic diction is related directly to good tone 
production, in that it focusses the vowel 
and removes those many vocal inter- 
ferences which result from our casual 
and faulty speech process. This techni- 
cal work in diction she carried on under 
the direction of May Laird Brown, 
to whose enthusiastic co-operation many 
a vocal teacher owes the artistic ripening 
of immature students. With Ma Laird 
Brown Miss MclIlvain worked up a large 
répertoire of songs, in German (before 
the retirement of that language from 
our concert platforms), French and Eng- 
lish, besides the réles of Aida, Carmen, 
Santuzza, Nedda, Thais and Marguerite. 

Miss Mcellvain appeared recently at 
the Cathedral School in Washington, 
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Photo by Alfred Dyer Hohen 
Lou Mellvain, Soprano 


D. C.. a return engagement which led 
later to her presentation of another re- 
cital program at Gunstan Hall. Earlier 
in the winter she made a tour in the 
Middle West, appearing in Chicago, La 
Porte and Pittsburgh. While waiting for 
operatic conditions in Italy to recover 
from the war she has had an excellent 
church position. 





Kronold and Tuckerman Are Soloists at 
Final Union League Program 
The :inal Sunday afternoon musical of 


the season by the Union League Club of 
Brooklyn, held at the club house on 
March 28, drew a large audience. A 


Cecile 


De HORVATH 


the Distinguished Young Pianiste, 
expresses her delight over the 
qualities of 


Baldwin 


She has purchased in the following 
letter: 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
my home. 
can be produced. 


today. 


(Signed) 






splendid program was furnished by Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist; Earle Tuckerman, bari- 
tone, and Alice M. Shaw, accompanist. 
Mr. Kronold played two of his own com- 
positions, and Mr. Tuckerman sang 
“Little Sleeper,” dedicated to him by the 
composer, and “The Wreck of the Julie 

















Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1919 


_ The Baldwin Grand, that I have just acquired has been such an 
inspiration to me in my artistic work, that | cannot refrain from 
expressing my delight at possessing such a superb instrument in 


The sonorous bass, so effective in dramatic moments, the ex- 
quisite treble, permitting of delicious trills and passage work, give 
an artist a medium through which any rhythmic or color effects 


Truly, Liszt himself would marvel at the Baldwin Piano of 
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Cecile De. Horvath 
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Plante,” by O’Hara, sung for the first 
time by Mr. Tuckerman. A. T.S. 


NOVAES WINS BOSTON 





Pianist Acclaimed for Brilliant Work in 
Stereotyped Program 


Boston, March 27.—Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, gave a recital at Jordan Hall on 
the afternoon of March 16. She arranged 
rather a “teachers’ and students’ pro- 
gram,” the principal items of which were 
the Brahms-Handel Variations, Chopin’s 
time-worn B Flat Minor Sonata and the 
F Sharp Minor Impromptu. Transcrip- 
tions, by Sgambati and Saint-Saéns, of a 
melody and “Air de Ballet” relieved a 
little the seriousness of the program, but 
the closing number, Albeniz’s_pictur- 
esque Triana, was the only concession to 
the twentieth century and to the charm 
of the unfamiliax. 

In spite of her conventional program, 
Miss Novaes proved herself again to be 
no conventional player. She expressed 
an ardent temperament, combining 
strength and fire with true poetic feeling. 
The audience was large and unusually 
demonstrative. The pianist wisely re- 
frained from yielding to the demand for 
encores until after the scheduled pro- 
gram, but she then responded generously. 

C. R. 


MANY DATES FOR PATTON 





Concert Bass Much in Demand for Festi- 
vals and Concerts 


Fred Patton has already been engaged 
for six festivals this year. In January 
he sang “Elijah” twice, Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend” and a miscellaneous 
program at the Halifax (N. 8.) Festival. 
This month he sings twice at the New 
York Oratorio Society Festival, in Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” In 
May he sings at the Lowell (Mass.) Fes- 
tival in the réle of the High Priest in 
“Samson and Delilah,” at the Evanston 
Festival in Hadley’s “Ode to Music” and 
at the Springfield (Mass.) Festival in 
Franck’s “Beatitudes” and _  Elgar’s 
“Caractacus.” 

In the year and a half that Mr. Patton 
has been singing professionally he has 
been booked for ten festivals, singing last 
year at the Toronto Festival with the 
Mendelssohn Choir, the Keene (N. H.) 
and Newark (N. J.) Festivals and at the 
Columbia University Midsummer Festi- 
val in Handel’s “Messiah” and Horatio 
Parker’s “Dream of Mary.” 





Movement to Reorganize Spokane Chorus 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 28.—A 
move looking toward the reorganiza- 
tion of the Mendelssohn Club, Spokane’s 
late lamented male chorus, is seen in the 
action taken last week by the Orpheus 
Club, in withdrawing from the Spokane 
Amateur Athletic Club and issuing a call 
to former Mendelssohn members for a 
conference. The Orpheus singers have 
been affiliated with the athletic organiza- 
tion since the latter sponsored their 
cause last fall, but following the first 
concert two weeks ago, the chorus voted 
to become an independent unit. Plans 
have been outlined for placing the club 
on a basis with the Clarion Club, doing 
away with admission price and giving 
concerts by invitation instead. Thomas 
Moss will be director of the new club if 
formed. D. L. K. 





James Boone Engaged by New York 
Church as Soloist 


James O. Boone, the New York tenor, 
has been engaged as soloist at the famous 
Little Church Around the Corner, in New 
York City. Mr. Boone has been devoting 
himself to singing for a number of years, 
and also at one time was head of the 
Criterion Musical Bureau, a managerial 
venture to help young musical artists. 


MARCIA VAN DRESSER 
IN A FINE RECITAL 


Annual Appearance of Artist 

Reveals the Noteworthy 

Qualities of Her Art 

Marcia Van Dresser gave her annual 
recital in AZolian Hall Monday afternoon, 
March 29, before a brilliant and exuber- 
ant gathering. Vocally speaking, this 
queenly and gorgeous person has been 
different things at different times. In 
years well past a contralto, and more 
recently a soprano, she is to-day a mezzo- 
soprano or meazo-contralto, as equivoca- 
tion may rule. Miss Van Dresser has 
never been as great a singer as she was 
in the days of her contraltohood. Never- 
theless she does much better at present 
than when she returned from Germany 
a few years ago, remodelled on soprano 
lines. And some of the best—indeed, 
quite the best vocalism heard from her 
since that time, she contributed on this 
occasion. 

Her voice, it is true, lacks velvet and 
what the Germans call “enamel.” The 
higher tones she produces laboriously and 
without certainty of result, owing to 
faulty placement and inadequate breath 
support. The tones of the lower register 
vary from reminders of the erstwhile 
luxuriant. contralto to breathy huskiness. 
Yet, considering these and analogous d‘s- 
advantages, Miss Van Dresser has made 
her voice surprisingly tractable and re- 
sponsive. 

It is her fine intelligence, her penetra- 
tion and skill in imparting validity to the 
moods of her song's that give the singer 
the undoubted eminence she enjoys to- 
day. She is, in a high artistic sense, an 
interpreter, a revealer. Her program did 
not give her most conspicuous merits of 
expressive insight the fullest play be- 
cause of the generally mediocre level of 
the music offered. She began with a 
French group, among which only Du- 
pare’s “La Vie Antérieure” was of in- 
disputable distinction. Her second group 
she devoted to five songs by the lamented 
young German, Erich Wolff. They are 
interesting specimens, ingeniously writ- 
ten and modern in treatment, though 
only two of them, “All Things in the 
World Have Speech” and “Eternal,” 
have the ring of something’ that 
approaches inspiration. It was in the 
last named broad and elevated lyric—a 
song somewhat recalling Hugo Wolf— 
that Miss Van Dresser found herself in 
her most congenial element. The audi- 
ences yredemanded the “Golden Cradles 
Swinging.” But it is essentially trivial. 

Four songs by Enrico Bossi—‘Dolce 
Notte,” “Similitudine,” “Canto d’Aprile,”’ 
and “Sul Prato”—followed, and the re- 
cital ended with things by Spohr, Wade, 
Carpenter and Sibella. Ethel Cave-Cole, 
one of the finest accompanists now before 
the public, had the piano. MH. F. P. 





Strauss Conducts in Berlin 


BERLIN, March 9.—Richard Strauss 
has come to Berlin to conduct the re- 
hearsals of his opera, “The Woman 
Without a Shadow.” Incidentally he gave 
two symphony concerts on “Strauss 
Days,” offering the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven, his own “Sinfonia Domestica”’ 
and a group of his songs which were to 
have been sung by Heinrich Schlusnus, 
but at the last moment Josef Schwartz, 
baritone from the Stadt-Opera, was called 
in as a substitute. At the second concert 
he offered numbers by Mozart and his 
own Suite in B Minor and the suite from 
his “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 

DR. EDGAR ISTEL. 





Mme. Lucile Delcourt, the French 
harpist, has been engaged to direct a 
course in pedal harp and harp chro- 
matique at the David Mannes Music 
Courses, New York, during the coming 
season. 
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Gallo English Opera Performances 
Draw Great Throngs in Portland 
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Symphony Concludes a Brilliant Season—Musicians’ 


Club Members 


Pledge Themselves Not To Give Free Professional Services— 
Why Thibaud Did Not Begin His Recital On Time 








ORTLAND, ORE., April 3.—Capacity 

houses greeted the performances of 
“The Mikado,” “Chimes of Normandy,” 
“Pinafore” and “The Gondoliers” pre- 
sented by the Gallo English Opera Com- 
pany at the Heilig Theater last week. 
Two performances of “The Mikado” 
were given, one of “The Chimes,” one of 
“The Gondoliers” and a matinée perfor- 
mance of “Pinafore.” ‘“‘The Mikado” was 
the favorite and “The Chimes” was 
nearly as well liked. The Japanese girl, 
Hana Shimozumi, who was Yum-Yum, is 
a dainty little creature with a birdlike 
voice and a charming personality. She is 
an excellent actress and it is doubtful if 
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any other Yum-Yum ever so completely 


embodied and interpreted the character 
so faithfully. J. Humbird Duffey’s fine 
tenor was heard in each opera. Jefferson 
de Angelis as Koko and Gaspard was 
splendid. Rosamond Whiteside. Mildred 
Rogers, Dorothy Elton, Harry Collignon, 
Edward Quinn, all sang their parts very 
acceptably. 

The chorus was most effective and was 
perhaps the best ever heard in this city 
and, under the baton of Max Bendix, 
sang with great spirit and brilliancy. 


Symphony Ends Season 


The Portland Symphony gave its final 
concert of the season at the Heilig Thea- 
ter, March 25. The “request program” 
was a well-arranged one and enjoyed by 
the large audience in attendance. 

The season has been a brilliant and 
successful one and it is probable that 
next season the organization will be 
again established on a satisfactory basis. 
The members of the orchestra will decide 
whether the business affairs shall be left 
with the underwriters’ committee or with 
the orchestra players’ committee. Every- 
thing indicates the underwriters’ board, 
of which Eric V. Hauser is the head, will 
be made permanent. 

The opening and principal number was 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Pathetique’”’ Symphony, 
which was beautifully played. The “Pre- 
lude to Parsifal,” Wagner, was well re- 
ceived by the audience. The “Dance of 
the Whistle-Pipers,” from-Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite,” had to be repeated. 
The “Sigurd Jorsalfar” Suite by Grieg 
was the final number and was performed 
in a manner that emphasized the fact 
that the Portland Symphony Orchestra is 
an organization of unusually fine musi- 
cians, conducted by a leader—Carl Den- 
ton—who worthily fills the important 
position. 

At a luncheon meeting of the Musi- 
cians’ Club on Tuesday evening the fol- 
lowing agreement was reached, to the 
terms of which all members of the club 
will comply. Terms: 

“No singer or instrumentalist shall 
give of his or her services gratis except 
in cases of purely charitable nature, and 
then only when every party connected 
with said affair donates his services. 

“That the minimum fee for solos shall 
be $5, when price of admission is 50 cents 
or less, and that it shall never be less 
than 10 times the admission fee, when 
latter exceeds 50 cents. Minimum fee 
for accompanists, $2.50. 

“No teacher shall furnish an artist- 
pupil for any occasion, unless said pupil 
shall receive at least $2.50. 

“Musicians may give their services to 
purely musical organizations gratis, 
when it is only q club meeting and no 
admission charge. Musicians who are 
bona fide members of non musical orga- 
nizations may donate their services to 
such organizations. 

“Musicians singing or playing at 
funerals or weddings outside of the 
church at which they are employed or are 
members shall receive not less than $5. 

“Free service shall be allowed in the 
public schools for two years from Janu- 
ary 1, 1920.” 

Nothing in the agreement conflicts 
with the laws or price lists of local No. 
99 of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. 


Thibaud’s Recital 


The concert given by Jaques Thibaud, 
the French violinist, at the University of 
Oregon on Wednesday evening did not 
begin at the hour scheduled. After wait- 
ing in the hotel lobby for a considerable 
time, his manager, Oliver O. Young, went 
to Mr. Thibaud’s room and found that 
gentleman in a quandary as he could not 
find his dress shirt. A prolonged search 


- was made for this necessary article, but 


it had mysteriously disappeared. Mr. 
Young, always equal to an emergency, 
supplied the deficiency by taking off his 
own shirt. which he gave to the violinist, 
put on another, changed to a business 
suit and, taking a taxi, triumphantly 
landed the artist only twenty minutes 
late at the University. 

Mrs. Anton Giebisch, president of the 
Monday Musical Club, is making an 
effort to induce the club members to be- 
come members of the Community Ser- 
vice organization. She has appointed 


Mrs. R. L. Trestrial chairman in charge 
of the work, and the following assistants: 
Mrs. A. R. Mattingly, Mrs. Edith S. Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Ada Losh Rose, Mrs. Jean Ad- 
kins and Mrs. Giebisch. 

At the concert given on St. Patrick’s 
Day by the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in the Lincoln High School the soloists 
were Harriet Leach soprano; Mrs. Rose 
Freidel Giannelli, contralto; Harold 
Hurlbut, tenor, and Dr. Stuart McGuire, 
baritone. Miss Marie Chapman was the 
accompanist. 

Howard Barlow, son of E. W. Barlow 
of this city, wrote a requiem, which was 
sung at the church of St. John the Divine 
in New York last Sunday. 

A memorial service was held for the 
late Dorothy Bliss at Grace Memorial 
Church (Episcopal) on Sunday. Miss 
Bliss was a member of the choir and 
greatly loved by the er 
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Louis Kreidler Sings Before Club in 
Selma, Ala. 


SELMA, ALA., March 27.—The Music 
Study Club of Selma presented to its 
members and friends, at its last concert, 
Louis Kreidler, the American baritone, 
member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, in a song recital, and while his ap- 
pearance here was somewhat delayed 
from last December, on account of floods, 
his visit was made particularly note- 
worthy through his recital on this oc- 
casion. Mr. Kreidler is possessed of a 
voice of unusual range and quality. It 
has richness and sonority and his English 
diction is remarkably. good, though he 
enunciates his texts in the various lan- 
guages clearly and distinctly. He added 
many encores. Mrs. W. W. Harper, pres- 
ident of the club, officiated as the accom- 
panist and played with artistic taste. 





Miss Alchin Teaching in Portland 


Carolyn A. Alchin, widely known as a 
harmony teacher and author of books on 
this subject, is now in Portland, Ore., 
where she expects to remain for two 
months. She has now two normal classes 
made up of representative teachers. On 
March 25, at the meeting of the Portland 
district of the Oregon Music Teachers’ 
Association, Miss Alchin was the princi- 
pal speaker of the day. Her subject was 
“Public School Music in California.” 
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Seven-Year-Old Sammy Kramar (4). 
tures Boston Audience 
Boston, March 22.—A chubby 1i:t}, 


fellow, not much taller than the gr ing 
piano, playing to an audience which fi |e, 


the greater part of Symphony Hall nj | 


included many standees, was the unu_ ,! 
sight witnessed last Friday evening. [hg 
young prodigy, for he clearly belong: t, 
this class, was Sammy Kramar, th, 
seven-year-old violin pupil of the \ «|. 
known teacher, Jacob Gegna. 

In hearing most prodigies, feelings are 
divided between boredom and symp: thy 
for the unfortunate youngster depr ve 
of his normal childhood. Not so in hi, 
case, however, for not only is it evi: en; 
that Sammy “has the goods” but he p ays 
with so much spirit and ginger tha: i: 
seems he must be enjoying the game | in. 
self. The obvious thing to say is (ha 
the young player has astonishing t bh. 
nique for one of his years, but that na. 
turity of expression is lacking. Thi. is, 
of course, inevitable; but it does no do 
Sammy justice, for his playing is not 
merely a dry and unfeeling reproduc ion 
of what he has been carefully tau cht. 
His rhythm and enthusiasm are un) iis. 
takably his own; he does not appear ier. 
vous or precociously self-conscious, ind 
he plays with a “dash and go” wiiich 
would do credit to a mature music an. 
Sammy was heard alone in the Tartiri ¢ 
Minor Sonata and a number of shorter 
show pieces. Mr. Gegna, his teac ler, 
supported him in two duets. Rudolph 
Gruen, the accompanist, also played a 
Liszt Rhapsody. The audience was tre. 
mendously enthusiastic. C. R. 





New Chicago Bureau to Manage Fritz 
Renk 


Cuicaco, ILL., March 28.—The new 
musical bureau established under the 
name of Von Winkler-Mansfield, Inc., has 
especially taken under its management 
and exploitation the concerts and recitals 
of Fritz Renk, the violinist, who was re- 
cently heard here in an artistic recital 
at Kimball Hall. The offices of the bu- 
reau are in the Auditorium Building, 
Suite 21, and several prominent artists 
will be handled by this new concert man- 
agement. , M. R. 
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American Women Have Finest 


Voices in World, Says Beduschi 


_ 

But Creator of Many Famous 
Roles Finds Students Here 
Lacking in Diligence—Long 
a Resident of Chicago 


{ICAGO, March 23.—Umberto Be- 
luschi, the Italian tenor and vocal 
master, is probably the only great op- 
eratic artist now residing in Chicago who 
has the distinction of having created 
several of the most important operatic 
roles of the standard Italian and French 
operas. 
Hie was specially chosen by Giulio Ri- 
cordi, the publisher, and Giacomo Puccini, 


the composer, to create the roéle of Des 
Grieux in Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” at 
Covent Garden, London, and during the 
same season at Covent Garden he was 
selected by Verdi and Ricordi to creaie 
Fenton in “Falstaff.” 

Again he was chosen by Ricordi and 
Puccini to create Rodolfo in “Bohéme’”’ in 
Florence. At the request of Jules Mas- 
senet, the composer, and Sonzogno, the 
publisher, he created the name part in 
“Werther” in Florence, and also appeared 
in “Bohéme” by Leoncavallo at its 
premiére in Venice where it was given 
with great success. 

Signor Beduschi’s reputation, however, 
does not rest alone upon the foregoing 
operatic creations, for he toured conti- 
nental Europe extensively, having sung 
in Spain, Russia, Italy and France, and 
he is also well known in South and Cen- 
tral America. 

His North American introduction was 
made in Boston, New York and Chicago 
in song recitals in which he won suc- 
cess. 

Signor Beduschi says: 

“The American female voice is the most 
beautifu! in the world, and the American 
vocal student assimilates musical matter 
with astonishing ease. The trouble with 
most of the students here, though, is 
that they do not apply themselves as dili- 
gently as they should and do not study 
the collateral musical subjects which go 
to make up a versatile singer. 

“My performances of operas with stu- 
dents in Chicago and the vicinity have 
been eminently successful, and these pro- 





Umberto Beduschi as “Rodolfo” 


ductions afford them incentive for work 
and study.” 

An interesting souvenir which Signor 
Beduschi showed the writer was a copy 
of a song, “Canzone Sicillians,” by Gino 
Marinuzzi, the well-known Italian con- 
ductor and composer, with a dedication 
which reads: “Ad un grande Artista, 
Piccola Canzone,” dated June 21, 1894. 
Beduschi said that Marinuzzi could not 
have been more than twelve years old 
when this piece was composed. . He has 
also many letters and photographs of 
operatic and musical celebrities. 

An eminent Italian vocal master and 
opera coach, Signor Umberto Beduschi, 
has_been a resident of Chicago now for 
more than sixteen years. M. R. 


10,000 Cheer Galli-Curci in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.; March 22.—The cli- 
max of the Louisville musical season 
was reached yesterday afternoon when 
Amelita Galli-Curci packed the armory, 
the largest building in the state, 10,000 
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persons, giving a program that aroused 
the immense throng to a furore of ap- 
proval. She was assisted by Homer 
Samuels, pianist, and Emanuel Beren- 
guer, flautist. The former was repre- 
sented upon the program by a beautiful 
song called “The Little Bells of Sevilla.” 
The concert was the last of the Civic 
Music Service, and was under the local 
direction of Bradford Mills and Merle 
Armitage. ; 


CRAVEN DEVOTES RECITAL 
TO CHICAGOANS’ WORKS 





Tenor Presents Program of Songs by 
Mme. Holmes-Tidy and Other 
Native Writers 
CHICAGO, March 29.—Carl E. Craven, 
dramatic tenor of Chicago, assisted by 
Ella C. Smith, organist and accompanist, 
gave a song recital of interest at Kimball 

Hall last Sunday afternoon. 

He selected a list of songs which con- 
tained numbers from the works of Chi- 
cago composers, including three by Mme. 
Holmes-Tidy, ‘‘Souvenir,” “Dans _ Les 
Bois” and “Nuits De Juin.” Mme. 
Holmes-Tidy is the wife of the British 
Vice-Consul, Hughes-Hallett, and has 
written some exceptionaiiy fine songs. 

Other works by Chicago composers in- 
cluded “Longing,” by J. Lewis Browne, 
“Loneliness,” by Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
“If You Would Love Me,” by J. B. Mac- 
Dermid, “The Crying of the Water” by 
Campbell-Tipton, “May, the Maiden,” by 
John A. Carpenter, “Rain-Song” by Her- 
bert E. Hyde, and “O! Think of Me” by 
Richard Czerwonky. 

Mme. Holmes-Tidy accompanied the 
recitalist at the piano in her own songs, 
which pleased the audience so mich that 
an extra song of hers was added as an 
encore. 

Richard Czerwonky’s song also proved 
a very beautiful number, and made a par- 
ticularly fine impression. 

The recital began with an aria, “The 
Sorrows of Death,” from Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” and Mr. Craven in all 
of his work disclosed a high tenor voice of 
power, handled with skill, a clear diction 
in both English and French, and praise- 
worthy interpretative powers. 

He knew how to bring forth the poetic 
contents of the songs and made a very 
successful appearance at his recital. 

Ella C. Smith shared the program at 
the organ by playing Toccata by Widor 
and three short offerings by Mason, 
Saint-Saéns, and Bach. She also proved 
to be a very able accompanist. M. R. 


Bloomington, Ill. to Have Choral Society 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., March 15.—A 
choral association of unusual promise 
has recently been organized in this city. 
Rehearsals have been started on “Elijah” 
which it is hoped, will be ready for pre- 
sentation in May. The membership is 
now nearly 200 experienced singers. 
Supplementary rehearsals are _ being 
held by the groups of different voices. A 
reception was held for the members in 
the Unitarian Church this week which 
was largely attended. Dale James is the 
president and Alfred Hiles Bergen, the 
conductor. Mrs. James Reeder is pian- 
ist. C. E. S. 


Reinald Werrenrath has been engaged 
for five of the big spring festivals, they 
include the Damrosch April Festival, 
New York, the Fitchburg, Mass., festi- 
val, April 23, the May Festival in Cin- 
cinnati, O., May 1 to 8, Ithaca Festival, 
May 15, and Keene, N. H., Festival, May 
20. 


WICHITA FLOCKS 
TO GALLO OPERA 


Kansas Teachers to Consider 
Question of Raising Fees 
at Topeka Convention 


WICHITA, KAN., March 23.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company presented Puc- 
cini’s “Madama _ Butterfly” before a 
packed house at the Forum last night as 
one of the regular numbers of the Mu- 
nicipal Series. It has been twelve years 
since the opera was given in this city, 
and the enormous audience that attended 


the performance proves that it had been 
eagerly looked forward to. The opera 
was conducted by Gaetano Merola, and 
the cast was as follows: Butterfly, Rosina 





Zotti; Suzuki, Stella DeMette; B. F. 
Pinkerton, Giuseppe Agostina; Kate 
Pinkerton, Alice Homer; Sharpless, 


Marion Valle; Goro, 
Yamadoro, Natale Cervi; 
Pietro DeBiasi. 

The Kansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association will meet in annual conven- 
tion at Topeka, April 7-10. One of a 
number of timely topics to be discussed 
at this meeting is the advisability of 
raising the price of tuition charged by 
private teachers and colleges of music 
throughout the state. There is a strong 
sentiment in favor of this move among 
the professional teachers. 

The Quatone Quartet of Newton, Kan., 
composed of Alma Williamson, soprano; 
Lucile Brown, contralto; Roy Harrison, 
tenor, and Hershall Hawley, bass, with 
Katheryn Thomas as accompanist, made 
its first appearance in Wichita at the 
Municipal Band Concert at the Forum on 
Sunday afternoon. The work of the 
young singers merits high praise, and re- 
flects credit upon their teacher and coach, 
Harry Evans, of this city. 

A splendid performance of Stainer’s 
“The Crucifixion” was given recently at 


Luciano Rossini; 
The Bonze, 


the Central Christian Church by the 
choir under the direction of Harry 
Evans. a: a 


Sue Harvard Filling Many Concert 
Engagements 


Sue Harvard, soprano, gave a recital 
at Park Grove Inn, Asheville, N. C., on 
the evening of March 27, and was im- 
mediately re-engaged for another recital, 
to be given on April 11. She also ap- 
peared in recital at Steubenville, Ohio, 
April 2, and as soloist with the Orpheus 
Club, Newark, N. J., last Thursday even- 
ing. On April 15 Miss Harvard will be 
soloist with the Mozart Club of San An- 
tonio, Tex., and on April 25 at a per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Requiem” by the 
People’s Choral Union of Boston. 
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—Thelma Given Heard 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 29.—One of the 
greatest musical treats of the season was 
the joint recital of Harold Bauer and 
Pablo Casals, for which a representative 
audience crowded Cohan’s Grand Opera 


House last Sunday afternoon. 

Such remarkable  ensemble-playing 
Chicago has not heard in a long time. 
The program was made up of the Brahms 
Sonata in F Major and Grieg’s Sonata 
in A Minor, both for piano and ’cello. 
Besides these two concerted numbers Mr. 
Casals played as his solo number the 
Bach Suite in D Minor and Mr. Bauer 
played the Schubert Impromptu in A 
Flat and the Chopin Fantasia in F 
Minor. Both artists received tremendous 
applause for their individual work and 
also for their remarkable joint perform- 
ances. In the Grieg Sonata especially, 
both artists displayed their poetic in- 
sight. It is a composition founded on 
characteristic Scandinavian themes and 


Both artists had to respond to encores. 

Thelma Given, the American violinist, 
gave an interesting violin recital at Or- 
chestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, sub- 
stantiating all the good opinions that 
have been formed of her artistic qualities 
on former occasions. 

She presented a program which con- 
tained the Chaconne by Vitali, the César 
Franck Sonata in A Major and a number 
of short works including “En Bateau,” by 
Debussy, Russian Jewish Lullaby, by 
Achron, and works by Kreisler, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Halvorsen. 

In the sonata by Franck, Miss Given 
exhibited a silvery tone, elear and of 
penetrating quality, adequate technique 
and an artistic style of interpretation. 
Both the fanciful Debussy number and 
the “Jewish Lullaby,” by Achron, were 
skillfully handled. Miss Given received 
the commendation of the appreciative 
audience. 

Isaac Van Grove, the pianist, served as 
accompanist and also played the piano 
part of the Franck Sonata in virtuoso 
style. 





ETHYL SMELTZER HEARD 





Philadelphia Soprano Sings in Concert 
with George Hottel 


PHILADELPHIA, April 4.—One of the 
most interesting recitals of the season 
was that given by Ethyl Smeltzer, so- 
prano, in the New Century drawing room 
on the evening of March 23. Her pro- 
gram included songs of Haydn, Grieg, 
Bemberg, Charpentier, Rachmaninoff, 
Arensky, Moussorgsky, Ross, Campbell- 
Tipton, Scott, and Neapolitan and old 
English airs, all of which she sang 
charmingly, disclosing a voice of excel- 
lent quality and of considerable range 
and power. Particularly well sung was 
Charpentier’s “Louise” aria. In this Miss 
Smeltzer displayed intense dramatic feel- 
ing which won for her many rounds of 
deserved applause. 

Miss Smeltzer was obliged to add 
several extras. George Hottel, tenor, 
was the assisting artist. He scored in 
numbers of Finn, Braga, and in Beetho- 
ven’s “Fidelio” aria. Marie Miller, vio- 
linist, played artistically the obbligato to 
Braga’s “La Serenata.” Ada Turner 
Kurtz, from whom both Miss Smeltzer 
and Mr. Hottel received their entire vocal 
training, played the —— 





Marguerite Potter Completes Series of 
Lecture-Recitals 


Marguerite Potter, the New York con- 
tralto, added another success to her long 
list as a recitalist and lecturer, when she 
appeared at the Bradford Y. M. C. A. in 
Brooklyn on March 29. She was heard in 
“Songs and Poetry of the Great War” 
and was cordially received by the large 
audience. Miss Potter also scored re- 
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cently in a program consisting of a cycle 
of Indian Songs, before the Harlem 
Council of Women in the new Y. W. C. A. 
auditorium. Her last lecture-recital, on 
March 16, met with such popular favor 
that a spring series of these interesting 
entertainments is being planned. She 
will also give a recital at the Princess 
ae New York, during the coming 
all. 


FLEMISH SINGER SCORES 








Emma Van de Zande Well Received in 
Programs of Belgian Songs 


Emma Van de Zande, soprano, whose 
recent recital at the Princess Theater, 
New York, won her marked recognition 
as an intelligent interpreter of Flemish, 
French and Belgian songs, was one of 
the soloists of the Belgian Day concert 
given in the Grand Central Palace on 
the afternoon of March 20. 

Mme. Van de Zande sang charmingly 
Bronchat’s “Tu renaitras,” an interest- 
ing group of Flemish songs comprising 
“Oomken” by Paul Gilson, “In Mey” by 
de Meulemeester, “De Scheresleip” by 
Grinder, and “An Smidje” by an un- 
known composer, all of which were de- 
livered with characteristic understanding 
and expression. There was a large audi- 
ence in attendance, including the Belgian 
ambassador, Cartier de Marchienne, and 
Consul Malo, both of whom joined in the 
deserved applause accorded a 

S = ° 


Frances de Villa Ball Gives Fourth of 
Historical Recitals in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Of un- 
usual interest was the third in the sea- 
son’s series of four historical recitals 
given by Frances de Villa Ball, gifted 
pianist, in the Mt. Vernon Seminary on 
the evening of March 24. Miss Ball, who 
divides her teaching schedule between 
the Washington seminary and her New 
York studio was heard in a_ de- 





an interesting group of Schubert songs. 
The same program was repeated with 
marked success in the new club house of 
the Vassar Intercollegiate Alumni re- 
cently. The last recital of the series is 
announced for April 28, when Miss Ball 
will be assisted by Ethel Whalen Ed- 
wards, soprano. 





HEAR NEW FOSTER SONG 





Supervisors End “Americanization” Day 
with Fine Choral Work 


PHILADELPHIA, April 4.—A fitting end- 
ing of Americanization day at the Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference, at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, Philadelphia, 
was the singing by the entire assemblage 
of Fay Foster’s “Are You for Me or 
Against Me?” Some 800 voices joined in 
singing this new song, Dr. Hollis Dann 
presiding over the meeting. Dr. Dann 
invited Miss Foster, who was present and 
who took an active interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the day, to preside at the 
piano. Osbourne McConnathy, of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., spoke 
on the wave of Bolshevism sweeping 
over many countries to-day and said that 
it was highly appropriate that we ex- 
press our loyalty to the American flag. 
He led the chorus in the singing of the 
song. Charles S. Laird, of Minneapolis, 
a fine bass, sang the solo part in it. 

Miss Foster’s music has twice been an 
inspiring moment in the conferences of 
the National Music Supervisors, the sing- 
ing of her famous song “The Americans 
Come!” at last year’s meeting at St. 
Louis having aroused great enthusiasm. 
Her new song, “Are You for Me or 
Against Me?” has just been published by 
J. Fischer & Bro., the New York music 
publishers, in editions for unison voices, 
two-parts, trio of soprano, alto and bari- 
tone, chorus of mixed and male voices, 
solo voice and a special edition for com- 
munity singing. The song which is sub- 
titled “The Question of the Flag” bears 
a dedication: ‘To those who have given 
their ‘best beloved and dearest’ in de- 
fense of the flag.” 





Howard E. Potter Treasurer for Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s Tour 


Howard E. Potter, treasurer of the 
National Concert Managers Association, 
left New York last week as treasurer of 
the transcontinental tour of Mme. Galli- 
Curci under the management of Charles 
L. Wagner. Mr. Potter will accompany 
a Galli-Curci until the middle of 

une. 





Strickland Song Scored for Orchestra 


Lily Strickland’s song, “When Your 
Ship Comes In,” has become so popular 
that it has been arranged for orchestra 
as a waltz and is being played all over 
the country by orchestras, large and 
small. The composer has received hun- 
dreds of letters from musicians in 
various parts of the country congratulat- 
ing her on her appealing song. 
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Nation- Wide Propaganda for Grand Opera 


at Pobular Prices Is Fortune Gallo’s Plan 





——_— te nat 





Impresario Tells of Inviting Pros- 
ectus for the Next Season— 
Manhattan Opera House to be 
Headquarters of his Companies 
—Opera in English a Feature— 


HE story of Fortune Gallo’s meteoric 

rise in the operatic field as an im- 
presario has been told so often that vir- 
tually every music lover in America is 
familiar with it. But Gallo is so pro- 
gressive that one never knows what he 
is going to do next. It was with this 
thought in his mind that a newspaper- 
man sought out the young impresario in 
his AZolian Hall office the other day to 
learn something of his projects for the 
future. 

“You want to know about my plans 
for the coming season? Well, I am glad 
to tell them to you, so far as they are 
made, but you will realize that some of 


my schemes are being built up day by 
day, while for some of the most im- 
portant ones I have only laid the founda- 
tions with my work in New York and on 
my coast-to-coast tours. 

“T am pleased to be designated as the 
next tenant of the Manhattan Opera 
House. I am going in there for ten years. 
In partnership with me will be Mrs. 
Oscar Hammerstein, the widow of the 
late impresario. Let me say that the 
policy controlling the Manhattan Opera 
House will be that outlined by Mr. Ham- 
merstein during his life. It will be kept 
sacred as a temple dedicated to the best 
in music, grand opera, light opera, and 
comic opera of carefully selected types 
will be given for that huge audience 
which either cannot afford or cannot un- 
derstand grand opera as it is now pre- 
sented in New York. 

“As owner of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company I plan to open the Man- 
hattan Opera House next Labor Day, 
Sept. 6, with a season of grand opera at 
popular prices. English, French and 
Italian will be the languages chosen. 

“While the Manhattan will be primar- 
ily a home for grand and light opera, I 
have been approached with proposals for 
one or two beautiful musical spectacles 
which require a large theater for their 
staging. I have made no decision on these 
offerings so far. 

“After five or six weeks with the San 
Carlo Opera Company’s répertoire, the 
Gallo English Opera Company will take 
possession of the house in the Gilbert 
and Sullivan and other revivals which 
have proved such a popular success. I 
am putting on this season of English 
comie opera practically ‘by request.’ 

“With a scheme extending over ten 
years I have to plan for imported novel- 
tes, and with this end in view I have 
opened negotiations with the Sir Joseph 
Beecham Opera Company of Covent Gar- 
den, London, the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, and another organization which I 
shall announce later. 

“Perhaps the most important of all my 








Fortune Gallo, Operatic Impresario 


negotiations is the expected result of the 
correspondence and conferences with the 
Chicago Opera Association. Naturally 
we want the Chicago Opera people—al- 
ways good friends of ours—to find an ac- 
ceptable home in New York. There has 
been some criticism of the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House, both as to its loca- 
tion and as to its defective accoustics, 
and we feel that the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation should have a New York home 
worthy of the performances they give, 
and one in which their great audiences 
might feel comfortable. I am unable to 
say anything more definite at _ this 
moment, but you may say that we confi- 
dently expect to house the Chicago Opera 
Association at a very early date, in the 
Manhattan Opera House. 

“After that the Manhattan Opera 
House will be available to any first-class 
operatic company, European or Ameri- 
can, that is willing to conform to our 
artistic standards. It is only in this way 
that we can discover new people and new 
music. 

“Please make it clear that as my com- 
panies finish their season in New York 
they will leave for the road in their en- 
tirety. I do not believe in No. 1, No. 2, 
or No. 3 road companies of grand opera. 
I am going to send out the Gallo English 
Opera Company, and the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company out complete, as 
I have always done. They will be the 
original New York grand opera compa- 
nies, with stars, chorus, scenic decora- 
tions, proper lighting, and a New: York 
staff. 

“The San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany will make its tour from coast to 
coast, touching such cities as Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
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Chicago Company Likely to Find 
Its New York Home in Late 
Oscar Hammerstein’s Temple— 
English Companies Included in 
List of Probable Visitors 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria, B. C., 
Calgary, Edmonton, Regina and Winni- 
peg. Other Canadian cities played will 
be Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
London, thence to Detroit and the Mid- 
dle Western cities again. The number of 
dates now being booked for this organi- 
zation give us every hope that the fall 
of 1920 will witness the greatest tour 
the San Carlo singers have made in 
their history. 

“All our operas, both in English and 
in the other languages, will be presented 
at popular prices. By popular prices I 
mean that we will charge one dollar for 
the upper seats and three dollars for the 
best seats. There will be no variation 
from this rule. I do not believe in boost- 
ing the prices to double when there is a 
little pressure on the box office, although 
I know this is a very popular game. 

“From all over the country we have 
received letters and telegrams welcoming 
us back, and in this great propaganda 
for grand opera in a form and language 
understood by the people, at prices dic- 
tated by the people themselves, we need 
a suitable headquarters. We have found 
our center now in the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, and with the aid of 
my partner, Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, I 
am trying to make the fine old building 
mean something in the operatic life of 
the American people.” 


PROGRAM OF HUSS WORKS 


Quintet of Artists Offer List of Fine 
Compositions by American 


Before the Musicians’ Fellowship 
Society at the home of Frank Seymour 
Hastings, New York, on Thursday even- 
ing, March 18, a program of compositions 
of Henry Holden Huss was given to the 
delight of the members and their friends. 
Mr. Hastings opened the program with 
an improvisation on the organ, after 
which Ruth Kemper, the gifted young 
violinist, and Dorothy Leach, pianist, 
united in a splendid performance of Mr. 
Huss’ Sonata in G Minor, Op. 19. Mme. 
Hildegard Hoffmann Huss, the com- 
poser’s wife, was in excellent voice and 
sang “Music, When Soft Voices Die,” 
“After Sorrow’s Night,” “It Was a Lover 
and His Lass,” “Suppose,” “Pack Clouds 
Away” and “The Happy Heart.” She was 
applauded heartily and only refused the 
audience’s demand to repeat “Pack 
Clouds Away” and “Suppose,” so as not 
to lengthen the program. Mme. Amy Ray 
Swards displayed her rich and dramatic 
voice in the two of the finest Huss songs, 
“My World” and “Before Sunrise.” 
Charlotte Eaton, a talented artist-pupil 
of the composer, played his Impromptu, 
Op. 23, with a beautiful touch and deep 
feeling, while Mme. Julie Kendig, alse 
an artist-pupil, proved herself a_ fine 
performer in her interpretations of the 
Valse, Op. 20, and Prelude in D Major, 
Op. 17. Miss Kemper was further heard 
to advantage in the violin works, “Ber- 
ceuse Slav” and “Romanza.” 

Mr. Huss brought the program to a 
thrilling close with his performance of 
the first movement of his Concerto in B, 
which he is playing with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra under Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch on April 11. He displayed a 
fine technique, true poetic instinct and 
big mastery in the work and was ap- 
plauded to the echo. Mme. Kendig 
played the orchestral part of the work 
on a second piano in musicianly style. 








May Peterson Appears Before Women’s 
Club of Athens, Ga. 


ATHENS, GA., April 3.—The last of 
the artist recitals presented by _ the 
Woman’s Music Club was that of May 
Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company at the College Audi- 
torium, March 12. The singer scored a 
real triumph on this occasion, offering a 
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beautifully arranged rogram, which 
she sang exquisitely. There were classic 
pieces by Mozart and Caceini, modern 
French and Spanish songs by Widor, 
Fourdrain and Granados, a Swedish folk 
song and Sjégren’s “Would That I Were 
Soaring” and American and English 
songs by Lieurance, Hageman, Mallinson, 
Branscombe, Guion and Macfadyen. In 
all of them Miss Patterson won her hear- 
ers and was encored, giving the old 
English “No, John, No” and “Comin’ 
Through the Rye.” Stuart Ross played 
her accompaniments admirably. 


NEW MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
ENTIRELY TO ORGAN 


“American Organ Monthly,” Edited by 
Barnes, Would Aid Progress of 
That Instrument 


The first issue of the American Organ 
Monthly, the new monthly magazine de- 
voted to organists and organ music, is at 
hand, dated March, 1920. It is a maga- 
zine of twenty pages, the format being 
a good one, the new size of sheet music, 
and admirably printed. Edward Shippen 
Barnes, known favorably as an organist 
and composer principally of organ and 
church music, is the editor and the Bos- 
ton Music Company the publisher. 

Mr. Barnes in an editorial introduction 
in this first issue has sketched the pur- 
pose and scope of the magazine. There 
is an excellent article on Present-Day 
Tendencies in Organ Music by Harold 
Vincent Milligan, while the last page is 
devoted to the listing of the programs of 
a series of organ recitals given from 
Nov., 1919, through March, 1920, by 
David McK. Williams at the Church of 
the Holy Communion, New York. 

It is the purpose of the American 
Organ Monthly to offer its readers each 
month “a dependable supply of new 
pieces by American and European com- 
posers.” In this first issue appear three 
compositions, finely engraved in the Bos- 
ton Music Company’s best style. They 
are a remarkable five-page piece, ‘“Caril- 
lon,” by Leo Sowerby (one of the most 
interesting new organ pieces the present 
writer has seen in a long time!); an 
arrangement by E. Harold Geer of a 
Pastorale of Bach and a light recital 
piece called “A Woodland Idyl,” by Stan- 
ley T. Reiff. Mr. Barnes states in his 
editorial that “while it will be the aim of 
the publishers and editor to include 
nothing but the best, the material will 
always be chosen with special regard to 
the requirements of the average player, 
and the receptivity of the average con- 
gregation or audience.” Mr. Reiff’s piece, 
charming as it is, is thus explained; for 
it is hardly a real organ number, belong- 
ing to that type of organ composition 
which flourishes in our country, but 
which has little of the real organ style in 
it, if any. 

We wish the American Organ Monthly 
great success. There is need for such a 
publication, and the Boston Music Com- 
pany and Mr. Barnes ought to be able to 
aid the development of good organ music 
in America very considerably with this 
magazine, A. W. K. 





R. O. Weiss Enters Managerial Field in 
Texas 

R. O. Weiss, for five years advertising 
manager of the Sam Fox Music Publish- 
ing Co., has resigned his position and is 
entering the concert field as a manager 
in Dallas, Tex. Mr. Weiss is to head a 
large corporation, which is now being 
formed, to give a series of concerts in 
Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, Austin and Galveston, presenting 
distinguished artists. In addition, Mr. 
Weiss is establishing a department of 
publicity and press material for musical 
artists and will continue as advertising 
advisor to the Sam Fox firm, directing 
from his own offices much of that firm’s 
special campaign work. Mr. Weiss has 
opened two offices, one in New York City 
and one in Dallas. 
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“A. D. 1919." By Horatio Parker, Op. 84. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press.) 


Fitting, indeed, is it that the press of 
Yale University should issue this work, a 
commemorative poem by Brian Hooker, 


which the late Horatio Parker set to 
music. Fitting that the swan song of the 
man who for many years labored ardu- 
ously at the head of Yale’s music depart- 
ment should appear from the university’s 
own press shortly after his lamented 
passing. There are those to whom Hora- 
tio Parker’s name has never conjured up 
the great in musical composition. And 
there are those others, and we are proud 
to be among them, to whom his music 
was and is very dear. We pause to find a 
man, now that he has gone, who can take 
his unique place in our country’s roster 
of creative musicians. Horatio Parker 
did his country honor as a composer of 
oratorio, opera, and a fine amount of seri- 
ous music for the organ, among the lat- 
ter a Concerto and Sonata of great 
beauty. 

As a choral composer he was in his 
own class. Only Elgar of moderns 
matched him in his great genius for ob- 
taining thrilling and glowing effects with 
a big chorus of mixed voices. So it is 
not at all strange that his final work, 
which he wrote to Mr. Hooker’s noble 
poem, should be a work for this medium 
of expression. The work was written 
and performed last June at Yale Univer- 
sity “in memory of the 221 Yale men 
who gave their lives in the World War.” 
It has also been published in their mem- 
ory, and “in recognition of the service 
rendered the Allies by the 8,000 Yale 
men who responded to the call to arms.” 

It is not a long work, but its beauties 
are manifold. The sincere choral part, 
straightforward in style and uninvolved, 
give evidence of the composer’s return in 
his last composing days to his earlier 
oratorio style. Perhaps that was his most 
genuine expression. Who shall say? 
There is an exquisite solo for soprano, 
beginning “For our fathers gone before 
us,” closing with the lines 

You are the spirit living, 
You are the Pentecost. 

Then comes one of those extraordinary 
bits, which Dr. Parker gave us from time 
to time, a brief unaccompanied passage 
for male voices alone, to the text “Your 
hands confirm our manhood,” in which he 
has arrived at the tenderest expression 
with a diatonic simplicity that is affect- 
ing. Only composers of true metal can 
say as much as is said in this episode 
with so spare means. It is one of the 
great moments in the work. The chorale- 
like music, with which the work opens, 
returns at the close set in the choral 
voices this time, and in simple four-part 
harmony it comes to its conclusion on the 
words “Honour to those at rest.” 

Our enthusiasm for this work would 
render it possible for us to write 
columns about it. And with our enthusi- 
asm is coupled our reverence for the man 
who conceived it. Horatio Parker to us 
will always be one of the great American 
musicians of the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries. Sincere and wise, learned 
and sympathetic in his musical expres- 
sion he represents a phase of American 
music that has done much to place our 
land high in the esteem of foreign musi- 





cal cognoscenti. And let it not be for- 

gotten that in this work “A. D. 1919” the 

poem of Mr. Hooker plays an important 
part. It was, indeed, the inspiration for 
this score. 

* * 

“DUSK,” ‘“‘In the Garden of the World,” 
“Song Is So Old.’’ By Charles Repper. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 

A new name to many is that of Charles 
Repper, that is, in the field of song com- 
position. And yet Mr. Repper has put 
forward some excellent arrangements, 
such as his accompaniment for “Saeter- 
jenten’s Sontag,” to say nothing of some 
of his fine piano compositions. 

He is a young Boston composer, whose 
work we will watch with interest. For in 
this group of three songs he has shown 
himself the possessor of an individual 
expression. His technique is 
guished, his taste that of a cultured mu- 
sician in whom the literary side is also 
finely developed. In “Dusk” he has 
achieved a remarkable song, one in which 
the design is perfect and the content of a 
like character. The impressionism of the 
Seumas O’Sullivan poem he has retrans- 
lated into tone with happy results, and 
with it all he has a melodic repression 
that is delightful for the examiner and 
enchanting for the listener. We know 
few modern American songs that surpass 
it in its chaste and pure beauty. Medium 
and low keys are issued. 

“In the Garden of the World” is of a 
different type, but in its way just as fine 
a piece of work. There is a Roger Quilter 
influence discernible in it, both in the 
melodic feeling and in the handling of 
voice and piano. The poem is by Gerve 
Baronti. Hermann Hagedorn has sup- 
plied the poem of “Song Is So Old,” to 
which Mr. Repper has written music that 
commands attention for its spontaneity, 
more than for any other quality. Here he 
is the singing melodist, with a more or 
less conventional arpeggio accompani- 
ment to support the voice. But let no 
one imagine that he has written a cheap 
song in striking out for simplicity; for he 
has not. He has maintained the mood, 
and toward the close, where he might 
have written a big climax—the kind that 
singers dub effective—he has been true to 
himself and disregarded singers and 
public (Bravo! Mr. Repper) and ended 
his song quietly, while the piano com- 
ments on what has gone before in a har- 
monically engaging manner. “In the 
Garden of the World” is to be had in 
medium and low keys, “Song Is So Old” 
in high and medium editions. 

A high standard we find in these three 
songs, a standard that speaks volumes 
for the talent and the musicianship of 
Mr. Repper. He is a serious composer, 
one of whom we must feel proud, and his 
songs will surely find a place on the 
recital programs of this country’s fine 
singers. They will not suffer misrepre- 
sentation, we feel almost certain, at the 
hands of lesser vocalists, for the latter 
will not attempt them, not being able to 
penetrate the spirit of their conception. 
And that is as it should be. 


; eo -s Ss 
“THE COOL OF NIGHT.” 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


To a poem by Egmont H. Arens, an 
American modernist of talent, Miss Bar- 


By Alice Barnett. 
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distin-. 


nett, for whose music we have always 
entertained a high regard, has written a 
song of decided quality in “The Cool of 
Night.” It is a nocturne and a richly 
colored one, poetically conceived in music 
and text. The harmonic scheme is note- 
worthy and the treatment of voice and 
piano are in this gifted composer’s best 
manner. Miss Barnett is assuredly one 
of this country’s best composers of art- 
songs; “The Cool of Night” is among her 
finest productions. The song is for 
medium voice. A. W. 


* * * 


CONCERT TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANO. “The Dew Is Sparkling’’ 
(Rubinstein), ‘‘Contredanses” (Beethoven- 
Seiss), “Aprés un Réve”’ (Gabriel Fauré), 
“Polka Bohéme” (Rubinstein), Passepied 
(Delibes), Notturno (Grieg). Transcribed 
by Mischa Elman. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


When an artist of Elman’s calibre de- 
velops for the more immediate uses of 
his own instrument songs or piano ¢com- 
positions which lend themselves to a 
transfer to the strings, what he does is 
usually far more than a mere arrange- 
ment of his material. Not only may he 
embellish it melodically, as Mr. Elman 
has done in the case of Rubinstein’s 
“Polka Bohéme,” with the glittering fili- 
gree of rapid passagework and cadenza; 
but he usually impresses it with an in- 
dividual harmonic color in accompani- 
ment, as has Mr. Elman in the same com- 
poser’s “The Dew Is Sparkling.” Yet 
his work is always marked by taste and 
musicianship. In the Beethoven “Con- 
tredanses” his accompaniment is full, 
and piquantly handled as regards dyna- 
mics, but it is still logically Beethoven; 
and the same applies to his deviations 
from the Beethovenian melody-line. 

In so simple and gracefully quaint a 
thing as Delibes’s little ““Passepied” Mr. 
Elman practically uses the original ac- 
companiment. On the other hand, a 
number like Grieg’s Notturno, rich in 
sonorous possibilities, has flowered 
forth in Mr. Elman’s transcription into 
an exquisite blossoming of embellish- 
ment, into a lavish beauty of color in 
both melody and accompaniment. Mr. 
Elman has done well by all his fellow 
fiddlers in this delightful group of com- 
positions, and especially to those who 
have heard him play them, it seems well- 
nigh superrogatory to recommend them. 


* * * 


ALLEGRO JUBILANT, “Prelude on a Tradi- 
tional Melody.’’ By Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan. “Festival Prelude.” By Stanley T. 
Reiff. (Boston-New York: Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) 


Mr. Milligan has written two excellent 
service and recital numbers for organ in 
his Allegro Jubilant, along approved 
church lines, and his “Prelude on a Tra- 
ditional Melody (Mooz Zur),” one of 
those fine old temple song themes which 
tempt instrumental development. Mr. 
Reiff’s “Festival Prelude” for organ is a 
pleasing, solidly-written work of its kind, 
meant for special occasion use. 


* aK * 


“WOOD SONG.” By Beatrice MacGowan 
Scott. (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.) 


“Wood Song” by Beatrice MacGowan 
Scott has a melody dramatic in char- 
acter, supported by a full flow of accom- 
paniment. Its poem is by Sara Teasdale. 


* % ba 


“THE PERFECT HOUR.” By Poldowski. 


“Ninon.” By F. Paolo Tosti. Choral Ver- 
sions by Victor Harris. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 


Mme. Poldowski is a composer whose 
creative work has its opponents as well 
as its admirers. The imaginative charm 
and delicacy of her “The Perfect Hour,” 
however, seem to us beyond question. She 
has given Verlaine’s poem far more deli- 
cately evocative musical expression than 
has, in our opinion, Reynaldo Hahn. Mr. 
Harris has made a choral version which 
certainly deserves the composer’s thanks. 
Tosti’s graceful, appealing setting of Al- 
fred de Musset’s plaintive lines Mr. Har- 
ris also presents with an acme of choral 
effect, and a light and skilful handling 
of the accompanimental factor. The ad- 
mirable presentation of the Poldowski 


number at Mr. Harris’s last St. Ce 
Club concert spoke for itself. 


* * x 


“SING UNTO THE LORD A NEW SODN 
By Alexander Russell. (New York: 
Schirmer.) 


This ringing Thanksgiving anthem 
male voices, with baritone solo, by ‘|; 
Russell, was inspired by Mars rat »¢, 
than Ceres; for it was dedicated to 
Princeton men fallen in the War, writ 
for the Princeton University Chorist. 
and sung at the Victory Commencen 
of 1919. Owing its being to an insp 
tion more direct, more passionately 
cere, perhaps, than most Thanksgi\ 
music published, it reaches an exp) 
sional level beyond that attained by m 
other Thanksgiving numbers, and ad: 


composition of permanent’ value 
church anthem literature. 

o * * 
“THE HAG,” “The Cowboy.” By Cecil £ 


leigh, Op. 46. (Cincinnati-New York-L», 
don: John Church Co.) 


It is songs of this type that justify © 
make artistically possible the all-Am: 1i- 
can recital program. Witch-music a 
rule seems more logical in an instrun 
tal. presentation; but Mr. Burlei:)’s 
vivid vocal illustration of Herrick’s li: es 
with a touch of humor to lighten the 
canny, is compelling in its strength 
power; it is a great song for a tenor |»- 
busto. “The Cowboy,” also descriptive, is 
fresh with the carefree spirit of the 
Western plains, and carries its frank 
narrative tune along to a pony hoof-}.at 
with convincing abandon. Both songs ‘re 
distinctly songs for men: they are virile 
and dramatic, and not meant for the ly ric 
drawing-room voice. 

oe a 


“LES PLUS BELLES PIECES DE CLAVES. 
SIN DE L’ECOLE FRANCOISE.” Tran. 
scribed and Collected by Gabriel Groviez 
(London: J. & W. Chester.) 


It is meet that Gabriel Grovlez, who 
has published some charming books of 
twentieth century impressionist pieces, 
should have made these altogether e- 
lightful collections, representative of 
what may fairly be called the best of the 
French clavecin “impressionists” of the 
eighteenth century. As G. Jean-Aubry 
says, in his preface, after touching on 
the fact that these lovely bits are not 
“antiquities”: “They are not written for 
the satisfaction of spectacled professors, 
any more than for ‘collectors’; but to re- 
joice, fascinate, touch or rouse to merri- 
ment elegant and sensitive young women 
also, but indulgent ones; and men mor 
concerned with a polite education than 
mere learning. . We must stil 
play them with the same spirit.” By 
whom are they? By de Chambonniecres, 
the founder of the French claveci! 
school, Le Bégue, Louis Marchand, d’A?- 
glebert, Daquin, represented by ‘La Ten- 
dre Silvie,” Dornel and Dandrieu. Nun- 
bers by these composers, not to forge! 
Couperin’s “Carillon de Cythére” and his 
“Barricades Mysterieuses,” make up Vol. 
I. In its successor we have pieces | 
Clérambault, Dagincourt, Rameau—}10\ 
delightful his little “Fanfarinette’ 
Duphy, Corrette, and once more, Dawui! 
and Dandrieu: “ stately dances, 
country dances, tender or pathetic )or- 
traits, landscapes natural or imagin:’y. 
confessions turbulent or calm, satit 
without ill-nature, conceits without pet: 
antry.” Mr. Grovlez, aside from selecting 
and editing these numbers, has sup) 

a valuable introductory note on ©The 
Execution of Clavecin Pieces” on 
modern piano, and brief biograp! 
notices dealing with the composers. 


* ak bs 


“A PRAYER.” By Henry Hadley. New 
York: Carl Fischer.) 


Marshall Foch’s words, uttered t 
King of the Belgians at Verdun, ‘>: 
prions! (“Sire, let us pray!’”) have | 
spired Mr. Hadley’s lovely and deep \ ° 
pressive violin piece, appropriately ‘e°" 
cated to the popular European mon:!" 
A poetic résumé of the spirit of the pie 
is to be found in Pauline Arnoux Mics" 
thur’s poem, appearing as an inse1': © 
us it-seems more sincere and direct t)#" 
Debussy’s heroic “Berceuse,” ascribe’ * 
the same royal dedicatee. F. H. 
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Music Lovers of Detroit 


Harold Henry Biueht to City for Recital Before Tuesday 
Musicale—Mischa Levitzki and Jan Chiapusso Are Solo- 
ists at Two Concerts of Gabrilowitsch Orchestra 
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] ETROIT, April 2.—Always to the 
fore in promoting the interests of 
ing artists, the Tuesday Musicale 
yught Harold Henry to this city for a 

piano recital at the Hotel Statler on 
iesday morning, March 23. Mr. Henry 

fered a program of infinite variety, 
ening it with a Bach “Preambule and 

\inuet,” a Schubert Impromptu and a 

Brahms Intermezzo, No. 1, the latter 

being especially notable for excellent 

irasing and pedalling. The “Keltic” 

Sonata of MacDowell proved the high 


livht of the morning, and evoked much 
admiration and a large measure of ap- 
plause. Four Chopin numbers, a prelude, 
two etudes and a polonaise were followed 
by one of Mr. Henry’s own compositions, 
“The Dancing Marionettes.” The spright- 
liness and humor of th’s little sketch 
quite captivated the audience, and the 
’ ompeae graciously repeated it. Works 

y Grieg, Debussy, Scott and Liszt com- 
pleted this group, which closed with 
* Caprice Espagnole” of Moszkowsky. Mr. 
Henry’s reception was a decidedly cordial 
one, and in response to applause he added 
many encores, among them the Grieg 
Nocturne in C Minor. 

Another pianist was added to the vast 
throng which has visited Detroit since 
last fall when Mischa Levitzki appeared 
as soloist with the Detroit Symphony at 
the pair of subscription concerts given 
on March 25 and 27. Mr. Levitzki payed 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G Minor 
with a clean-cut technical brilliance that 
aroused a torrent of enthusiasm and won 
him five recalls to the platform. In the 
sustained passages he displayed a warm, 
ingratiating tone, the depth of which has, 
by no means, been sounded. His inter- 
pretative powers, too, evoked favorable 
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comment, but it was his technical procliv- 
ities which riveted the attention of his 
auditors. The most noteworthy feature 
of the performance was the Gliére tone 
poem, “Les Sirenes,” which was played 
here for the first time on Thursday even- 
ing. It abounds in “atmosphere,” and it 
was one of the most enjoyable numbers 
heard here this season. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch and his men performed the poem 
superbly, and at its close the entire body 
was brought to its feet by waves of con- 
gratulatory applause. Preceding the 
Gli¢ére composition, the band presented 
the Mozart Overture to “Don Giovanni,” 
always interesting under the magic baton 
of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and the program 
closed with the First Symphony of Bee- 
thoven. 

The concert given by the Detroit Sym- 
phony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, 
and Jan Chiapusso, on Sunday, March 
28, offered what was generally conceded 
to be the best program of the current 
“Pop” season. It contained but three 
numbers, the Tchaikovsky tone-poem, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” the Brahms Piano 
Concerto in B Flat Major, and the Pro- 
cessional March from Goldmark’s “Queen 
of Sheba.” Mr. Gabrilowitsch has a rare 
genius for projecting the moods of Tchai- 
kovsky before the minds of his audience, 
and his exposition of the tone-poem was 
as dramatically effective as a spoken 
play. The Goldmark March was majesti- 
cally proportioned and proved a stunning 
number with which to close. 

The Brahms Concerto seemed not only 
to exploit the individual gifts of Jan 
Chiapusso, but brought honors to the or- 
chestra as well. He displayed phenom- 
enal finger dexterity and played it with 
a vigor and dash that achieved for him 
a distinct success for which he was called 
before the footlights three or four times. 
Despite the fact that the weather was 


extremely mild and tempting for out of 
door pursuits, the auditorium of Or- 
chestra Hall was almost completely filled. 
M. McD. 


OMAHA HEARS SINGERS 








Mabel Garrison and John Quine Presented 
by Tuesday Musica] Club 

OMAHA, NEB., April 1—Two more in- 
teresting artists were presented to 
Omaha music lovers recently by the 
Tuesday Musical Club. These were Ma- 
bel Garrison, soprano, and John Quine, 
baritone. Emilio de Gogorza, the artist 
originally engaged, canceled his engage- 
ment on account of illness. 


Miss Garrison was suffering from a 
cold, which necessitated the omission of 
her heavier numbers, but the songs she 
did sing were so exquisitely done that 
she completely won her audience. Mr. 
Quine made an _ excellent impression, 
especialiy in his dramatic numbers. 
George Siemonn, as accompanist and 
composer, was an invaluable factor. 

Louise Shadduck Zabriskie gave her 
tenth organ recital recently at the First 
Presbyterian Church, assisted by Mrs. 
Verne Miller, contralto. In response to 
many requests Mrs. Zabriskie gave a 
group of violin solos, accompanied on the 
organ by Henrietta Rees. Especially de- 
lightful was the Brahms “Lulaby,” ar- 
ranged by A. Walter Kramer. 

me. ae. Ws 





Estelle Bass in Recital 


Estelle Bass, pianist, on Sunday after- 
noon, April 4, appeared in recital in 
A£Xolian Hall. Not having heard Miss 
Bass at her début three years ago, the 
writer is unable to draw comparisons 
or note development along the lme of 
musicianship. Impression can only be 
drawn from her program—a program in 
which the performer’s main idea seemed 
to be to reach the end as quickly as 
possible. Other than being sincere in 
purpose, Miss Bass’s performance seemed 
amateurish. Her execution was ham- 
pered by a poorly balanced technic and 
there were frequent finger-slips. Her 
numbers included Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 110; a Chopin group; Scarlatti’s 
“Pastorale’; Gluck-Brahms “Gavotte,” 
and other works. J.A.S 





GARRISON IN BOSTON 





American Soprano Creates Excellent Im- 
pression in Jordan Hall 

Boston, April 2.—Mabel Garrison gave 
her first Boston song recital in Jordan 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. There was 
a large and discriminating audience, for 
Miss Garrison has gained followers here 
through appearances in opera and, of 
course, “‘the records.” Her program was 
mainly French and English, although a 
complete German group (sung in Eng- 
lish) was significant as evidence that the 
ban on German songs is being lifted. 
Some people have bewailed the absence 
of the German lieder during recent 
years; others have welcomed the tempo- 
rary relief from pre-war satiety. 

“The Forsaken Maiden,” by Hugo 
Wolf, was the most impressive in the 
German group; but “The Water Sprite,” 
by the same composer, was more popular 
with the audience. The French section 
contained much of the best of the pro- 
gram, such as “Arpege” by Delafosse, 
“Harmonie Du Soir” by Debussy, and 
“Seguidille” by de Falla. In English the 
more attractive numbers were “Tranquil- 
ity” by Foote, which was clapped until 
the composer bowed his acknowledg- 
ments, “In the Night” by Jacobi, and 
“Peace” by Siemonn. Densmore’s ubi- 
quitous “Elf and Fairy” ended the regu- 
lar program, which was, however, ex- 
tended by several encores at the insis- 
tence of the audience. Miss Garrison won 
only praise for the purity and sparkling 
clarity of her voice, and for the consis- 
tent charm of her singing. George Sie- 
monn played admirable accompaniments. 

C. R. 


” 





French General Pleads for Wagner 
[Associated Press Dispatch] 


Paris, April 4.—General Mangin, of 
the French Supreme War Council, in an 
interview on the propriety of permit- 
ting Wagner’s music to be played at the 
opera, said: “As far as I am concerned 
I fail to see where music has anything 
to do with patriotism. The repugnance 
which we have shown toward German art 
must disappear. I am not shocked when 
I hear Wagner’s music, and I still can 
appreciate the beauties of the works of 
Goethe.” 











MATZENAUVUER 


“The World’s Greatest Contralto’’ 


Arthur Judson Announces 


A Pacific Coast tour (entirely booked) for the 
latter part of March and all of April, 1921, under 
the local management of L. E. Behymer, Selby 
C. Oppenheimer, and the Ellison-White Musical 
Bureau. 


Only 6 engagements are still open for October, 
1920, and but few remain during Mme. Matzen- 
auers opera season and during early March 
en route to the Coast. 


Engagements for May Festivals (1921) now 
booking. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 
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Suicidal Salary Policy Endangering 
Future of Music in the Schools 


Thousands of Best Teachers in the Profession Being Driven Out of it by Inadequate Recom- 
pense—Music Supervisors’ Association Has Task Bringing About Radical Change— 
Future of Association—Its Three Great Objectives 


By DR. HOLLIS B. DANN 








Editor’s Note—In the recent conference of 
Music Supervisors, held in Philadelphia, one 
of the most significant addresses was that 
delivered by Dr. Hollis Dann, president of 
the Association, on the “Past, Present and 
Future of the Association.” Lack of space 
prevents the publishing of the entire speech, 
which is well worth it, but the following 
passages will suggest the handling of some 
of the impending musical problems of the 
day.) 


E are assembled here to learn wis- 

dom and to gain strength and in- 
spiration. North, South, East and West 
are well represented. Maine shall listen 
to California and the sunny South shall 
take counsel of the rugged North. The 
presence here to-day of 642 members 
coming from thirty-five States, District 
of Columbia and Canada, is in itself a 
fine and significant tribute to the Ameri- 
can supervisor. 

The program of the week has two 
main objectives: To stimulate and in- 
culeate the highest ideals of the art 
which we essay to teach; to afford prac- 
tical and valuable aid in the solution of 
every-day problems. 

In the belief that the teacher of an 
art subject needs, first of all, to have 
and to hold the highest ideals of that 
art, every effort has been made to pro 
vide opportunity to hear great music 
rendered by great artists. However, 
high ideals and lofty purposes without 
practical knowledge and skill are like 
an engine without a driver. Therefore 


the conference progra’m must always 
feature the every-day problems. 

For fourteen years this body has dem- 
onstrated that musicians can dwell to- 
gether in peace and good fellowship, can 
discuss any and all questions where dif- 
ferences of opinion exist, with dignity, 
courtesy and mutual good will, thus dis- 
proving the false but unfortunately 
prevalent notion that musicians cannot 
live and work together in harmony. The 
delightful informality which always per- 
vades the annual meeting encourages all 
to fraternize with both friends and 
strangers. The broad, tolerant spirit 
which has characterized this body from 
its inception is its most precious herit- 
age. Let us highly resolve that no mat- 
ter what provocation may arise, all the 
affairs of this conference shall be con- 
ducted on a high plane—above petty, 
selfish interests; that mutual kindness 
and respect shall ring true in every 
emergency, and that this, the traditional 
conference spirit, shall prevail through- 
out the week. In all our deliberations let 
us not for one moment forget the chil- 
dren at home. We are the musical pilots 
of the 20,000,000 of American school 
children. To guide them along the 
beautiful pathways in the land of song 
is at once our responsibility and our 
opportunity. 

The record of attendance this week 
will prove whether or not any consider- 
able number of our members are lacking 
in seriousness of purpose, in devotion to 
a great profession. Would that we all 
might realize the wonderful possibilities 
of our high calling, could sense the joy 
that comes from real success following 
singleness of purpose, lofty ideals, thor- 
oughness of preparation and intense ap- 
plication. ° 


Need Greater Recompense 


One of the great tasks of this confer- 
ence is to assist in bringing about a 
radical change in the grossly inequitable 
and suicidal policy concerning salaries, 
which is driving thousands of the best 
teachers out of the profession. Think 
for a moment of the supervisor who has 
crossed the continent to attend this 
meeting, giving up one-fifth of the year’s 
meager salary in order to carry back a 
new message, a new inspiration to the 
boys and girls at home. 

This teacher spent ten years in prepa- 
ration for her life work; four years in 
high school, four years at the university, 
two years in a school for supervisors. 


Four years’ successful experience as a 
supervisor of music followed. Now she 
receives less for her services han the 
untrained, uneducated worker in a score 
of industries; less than the train man 
who punches her railroad tickets. It 
has been well said that “lower salaries 
are paid to those who train the minds 
than to those who mind the trains.”* Un- 
less the supervisor of music receives an 
adequate salary commensurate with the 
importance of his position and with his 
necessarily long and expensive prepara- 
tion, the profession cannot hold or at- 
tract superior type of men and women 
which is absolutely necessary to its 
progress. 


Future of Organization 


The future of this organization, its 
aims, scope and activity, is bound to be 
vitally affected by the action taken con- 
cerning two subjects which are to be 
considered this week. One, The Future 
Policy of the Conference Concerning 
Sectional Branches, the other—The Na- 
tional Relations, Duties and Opportuni- 
ties of the Conference; how it can work 
with and through its State Advisory 


Committees, and with other National 
Organizations. 
With regard to sectional branches 


there is an insistent demand for action 
and also a wide divergence of opinion 
Certain prominent members in the Mid- 
dle West would hold all meetings of the 
national body in that section, the East- 
ern, Southern and Western branches 
sending delegates to the parent organ.- 
zation. Other equally staunch friends 
would locate the annual meeting in the 
Middle West biennially, holding a joint 
meeting with one of the branch confer- 
ences every alternate year. Still others 
would practically abolish the national 
organization and organize a Middle West 
conference in addition to the Eastern, 
Southern and Western, making the na- 
tional body a skeleton organization in 
the nature of a holding corporation. 

The question of nationalizing the ac- 
tivities through intensive co-operation 
with our advisory committees and with 
other national organizations will be con- 
sidered at the Symposium on Friday 
morning. This_ session will furnish 
ample evidence of the willingness and 
ability of leading supervisors in every 
State to co-operate with the National 
Conference. In states where the chair- 
man has been efficiently active, a splen- 
did start has been made during the lim- 
ited time available. Up-to-date lists of 
supervisors have been compiled, valuable 
information gathered, new members en- 
rolled and wide publicity given to this 
meeting. These capable, energetic and 
enthusiastic chairmen have proven con- 
clusively that the advisory committee 
plan has great potential power and use- 
fulness. With a re-organization of the 
committees next year in the light of this 
year’s experience, with more time and 
more complete and accurate lists, the 
advisory committee can do invaluable 
service to each State and to the confer- 
ence. 

Never before has the conference con- 
sidered simultaneously questions of so 
far-reaching importance fraught with 
such great possibilities. While they are 
pressing for .solution, we stand midway 
between peril and opportunity, facing a 
critical period in the life of our organi- 
zation and of the nation. How shall we 
meet the emergency? Shall we not go 
forth with courage and faith undertak- 
ing the things hoped for and testing out 
the things not seen? 

Wherever the annual meeting may be 
held, whatever changes may be made in 
its organization, there are certain fun- 
damental elements which are essential. 
This conference must function as a na- 


- tional body if its potential power and 


influence is to be utilized. Any limita- 
tion of its field of activity inevitably 
neutralizes the value of all general sur- 
veys and _ investigations—automatically 
stamps them as incomplete. As yet the 
conference is national only in name— 
not in vision or achievement. 


*President Schurman, Cornell University. 


We ‘have all felt that the stage has 
been set for big things in music as a re- 
sult of the unique and wonderful part 
which music played in the great war. 
The marvelous development of the com- 
munity music movement and the intense 
and widespread interest in all things 
musical are typical of the many unmis- 
takable evidences of the dawn of a new 
era in music. What is this body going 
to do to serve the nation at this critical 
time? What steps will it take to help 
the far West, the South and the East? 

This conference is no longer in its in- 
fancy, but its latent strength is yet dor- 
mant and undeveloped. Is it not im- 
perative that this body shall put off its 
swaddling clothes and proceed forth- 
with to play a larger part in a wider 
field? 

The superintendent, in most school 
systems, holds the key which opens or 
locks the door of opportunity to the 
supervisor of music. Time, material, 
salary recognition—are increased or 
withheld in proportion to the superin- 
tendent’s evaluation of music in general 
and of the brand of school music pro- 
duced by his supervisor, in particular. 
The National Conference and the indi- 
vidual supervisor would do well to give 
greatly increased attention to the mus- 
ical enlightenment—the musical educa- 
tion, if you please, of the superinten- 
dent of schools. 

The future of the National Conference 
and of music in the schools depends upon 
the new type of supervisor. He has 
broad academic, musical and _ special 
education, a wide vision, which includes 
instrumental as well as vocal music and 
appreciation along with participation. 
His field of responsibility and activity 
includes the home and the community as 
well as the school. His perspective of 
music teaching emphasizes the artistic 
and minimizes the mechanical. He 
strives for a realization of the beautiful 
from the kindergarten to the high school 
and is emancipated from the noisy, dead- 
ening grind which usurps the place of 
music and ‘dulls the sense of refinement. 
He constantly demonstrates that school 
music may be real music, not an un- 
lovely thing divorced from art and a 
stranger to beauty. 

One glorious mission of this confer- 
ence is to make known to the entire na- 
tion the wonderful possibilities which 
music in the schools offers to the child 
and to the community when under effi- 
cient supervision. Progress in our pro- 
fession, as in all lines of human en- 
deavor, is advanced or retarded accord- 
ing to the quality of leadership. No 
branch of the teaching profession is so 
vitally dependent upon educated leader- 
ship as the supervision of music in the 
schools, and there has never been a time 
when trained leaders, great numbers of 
them, are so sorely needed. Exceptional- 
ly gifted boys and girls possessing un- 
usual musical talent, combined with 
teaching ability, are to be found in every 
system of schools where music is_ well 
taught. Individual assistance and en- 
couragement should be given to these 
talented pupils. They should be the su- 
pervisors of the future. 


Three Great Objects 


Upon this conference, more than upon 
any other agency, rests the responsibil- 
ity of making clear to the educational 
leaders in every state— 

1. That music shall be required in all 
the schools. 

2. That a reasonable standard of mus- 
ical qualification shall be required for the 
supervisor and grade teachers. 

3. That the normal schools and state 
universities shall make adequate pro- 
vision for the musical and pedagogical 
training of the teacher and supervisor. 

The people everywhere are willing to 
support music in the schools but they do 
not know what is needed. The national 
conference is the one organization in ex- 
istence whose logical destiny and whose 
manifest duty is to organize and carry 
on a campaign of education in every 
State. 


The necessary work of this conferen. 
demands a budget of several thousa: 
dollars, the services of a permanent fie 
secretary and of a capable stenograph: 
One year of such service under the ge 
eral direction and with the aid of t} 
president, executive committee and ed 
cational council would double the men 
bership of this body, increase its usefu 
ness tenfold and promote vital and fa: 
reaching improvement in the conditio: 
affecting music in the schools of eve: 
State. 

Have we faith, courage and devotic 
sufficient to enter upon so great an a: 
venture? I firmly believe that there , 
business ability in this body to finan 
such an undertaking. I believe that 
drive for 100 per cent enrollment of t} 
supervisors in this county, together wit 
an appeal for outside help, could be mac 
to bring sufficient returns to defray e: 
penses. 

Wc must either go forward with bo! 
strides or fail to fulfill our manife 
duty. The need for action is urgent; t! 
opportunity for service is unique. 
there is no better way we can establish 
guarantee fund of $2,500, each of on. 
hundred members pledging $25 or an 
part thereof necessary to cover the year’s 
deficit. 

Somewhere in this, the richest of a! 
nations in material wealth, a man o: 
woman is waiting to endow this organi 
zation—waiting to aid those who ar 
laying the foundations of a temple beau 
tiful. Ten thousand dollars a year ex 
pended judiciously by this conference 0), 
the cause of community music and musi 
in the public schools would do more tv 
make America musical and to make 
America contented, than all the hun 
dreds of thousands spent annually upon 
the great orchestras and upon the opera. 
The Symphony Orchestra and the opera, 
inspiring and indispensable as they are 


form the crown and superstructure of 


the temple of music, which can become 
the people’s temple only after the foun- 
dation of appreciation and participation 
has been laid in the head, the hand anid 
the heart of the American child, rich 
and poor alike. 





HARVARD CLUB IMPRESSES 





Glee Forces Present Program of Serious 
Music—Keller Is Soloist 


Boston, April 1.—The Harvard Glee 
Club gave its second concert of serious 
music in Sanders Theater last Thursday 
evening. The chorus intensified the im- 
pression produced at its first concert, 
namely, that not only for remarkable 
choral technique but also for the compell- 
ing expression of musical feeling these 
singers rise to a height seldom attained 
by choral organizations. Dr. A. T. Davi- 
son, whose musicianship and unusua! 
personality are really responsible for the 
development of this chorus, may safely 
invite criticism of his singers based on 
the highest musical standards. There 
are, of course, other choruses noted for 
their excellent technique, but can they 
communicate to their audiences a genu- 
ine and serious musical message? 

The program contained choruses by 
Henschel, Vittoria, Lotti, Leisring, 
Haydn, Bantock, Cornelius, Mendelssohn, 
Lassus, Brahms and Coleridge-Taylor. 
Bantock’s “Lady of the Lagoon” was the 
most modern, and had a distinctly origi- 
nal atmosphere; the audience insisted 
upon its repetition. 

The club prefers. to vary its programs 
with a soloist. At this concert Harrison 
Keller, the popular Boston violinist, 
played two groups; one classic, Handel 
and Bach; the other modern, Granados, 
Dvorak and Kreisler. His sincerely 
musical playing met with deserved re- 
sponse from the audience. The club wil! 
give a third concert next month with 
the assistance of the Radcliffe Chora! 
Society and the Harvard ne . 





Local Musicians in Concert and Recital! 
in Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April3.—At a Faculty 
concert of the Conservatory of Music. 
given recently in Macaulay’s Theater, the 
program was offered by Cara Sapin 
Helen Riddell, Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, Frederick Morley, Ernest Toy an‘ 
Karl Schmidt. Frederick Cowles playe’ 
the accompaniments. The _ audience. 
which was a capacity one, was enthus 
astic. Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was sun: 
at the First Christian Church. S. 1 
Pierce was the tenor soloist, and Cheste 
Soloman, the bass. Raymond Rudy wa 
at the organ. Mr. Rudy was also hear 
recently in an organ recital at the Un: 
tarian Church. H. P. 
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Appeal for Funds 


to Encourage 


Serious Composition in U.S. 
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By ROBERT W. WILKES 

A RT is an exacting mistress. She re- 
4+ fuses to bestow her highest favors 
upon the dilettante. Even mighty gen- 
iuses like Beethoven and Wagner wrote 
steidily for years and years before they 
finally developed their creative powers 
to ‘he highest point and began to give 
birth to masterworks. No composer of 
art music can ever expect to develop his 
talents to the utmost without these years 
of preparation. 

{he American musical world is anxious- 
ly awaiting the arrival of the great Amer- 
ican composer. Yet how can the young 
American composer give the necessary 
time to this development of his talents 
under present conditions? Beethoven had 
his Prince Lichnowsky; Wagner had his 
Liszt and Frau Ritter and Ludwig II; 
Tchaikovsky had his wealthy patroness 
whom he never met; Handel, his King 
George I, ete. These patrons of high 
art, realizing that the returns from 
seriouS music are so meager as to be 
practically negligible, provided such 
financial assistance that these great 
composers were enabled to devote prac- 
tically their whole time to creative work. 

The composition of art music does not 
afford a living now, any more than it 
did in former times. The recent appeals 
in behalf of Stravinsky and the veteran 
Max Bruch show that even composers 
of their caliber cannot support them- 
selves by composition. 

The young American composer may 
write art music until he starves to 
death; he may commercialize his genius 
by writing “pot-boilers”; or he may de- 
vote his main energies to making a liv- 
ing and write at odd moments only. In 
none of these ways will a great com- 
poser be developed. What is the rem- 
edy? 


The Solution 


3elieving that the problem is econo- 
mic, the American . Composers’ Fund 
Society proposes an economic remedy. 
The American composer should be paid 
for his work, when such is deemed 
meritorius by competent judges. The 
society proposes to effect this result by 
the creation of a fund, the proceeds of 
which shall be awarded each year to our 
best composers. 

The society believes that only in thus 
providing our talented American com- 
posers with adequate payment for their 
work is the real remedy to be found. 
Composers who receive the awards will 
then be able to give up some of the 
work which they now do as a means of 
livelihood and devote that time to com- 
position. The society believes’ that 
under these conditions. the great Amer- 
an composer will have a living chance 
to develop, 


The aims of the society have already 
been indorsed by many prominent musi- 
cal people, a few of whom may be men- 
tioned at random: Percy Grainger, 
Henry K. Hadley, John C. Freund, 
Henry F. Gilbert, Otto H. Kahn, Ernest 
Bloch, Cornelius Rybner, Daniel G. 
Mason, John Adam Hugo, Mrs. Julian 
Edwards, Charles W. Cadman, William 
C. Carl, ete. 

Before an appeal for funds is made, 
the American Composers’ Fund Society 
wants a large and representative mem- 
bership showing that the musical peo- 
ple of the United States are solidly 
behind the movement. The dues are 
nominal—one dollar a year. 

America leads the world commer- 
cially. It is high time that we began 
to lead the world artistically. 


MUSIC IN TORONTO 





Local Musicians Appear in Interesting 
Recitals and Concerts 

TORONTO, CAN., April 1.—The annual 
concert of the Walmer Road Baptist 
Church Musical Society was given re- 
cently in the Masonic Temple. An in- 
teresting program was given by the choir 
of ninety voices and an orchestra of 
sixteen, under the direction of W. F. 
Pickard, organist of the church. Dett’s 
“Listen to the Lambs” was especially 
well sung, while the other choral num- 
bers were excellently given. Joseph 
Quintile, harpist, offered a group of three 
soos, scoring especially with Hasselman’s 
“Minuet.” Boris Hambourg, solo ’cellist, 
gave Boéllmann’s “Symphonic Varia- 
tions” and two lighter numbers. Vocal 
solos were sung by Mrs. Jackson and 
Harry Bundy. The orchestra played as 
prelude to the concert Ketelbi’s “In 
a Monastery Garden” and Schumann’s 


“Slumber Song,” both being especially 
well received. 
An organ recital was given in the 


Conservatory Music Hall on March 31, 
by H. A. Fricker. Mr. Fricker’s own 
composition, “Concert Overture in C 
Minor,” was one of the features of the 
program. It was received with great 
enthusiasm by the audience. 

Chamber music concerts in the Can- 
adian Academy of Music on March 27. 
The program included Schubert’s A 
Minor Quartet and a Beethoven piano 
quartet. Frank S. Welsman played the 
piano part in the latter. Edna Wake- 
field, soprano, offered a group of songs. 

W. J. B. 





Frida Stjerna Gives Costume Recital in 
Wanamaker Auditorium 

Frida Stjerna, soprano, was the soloist 

at the spring festival held in the Wana- 

maker Auditorium, New York, on March 

21. Miss Stjerna, who has already won 


marked favor in 
Scandinavian songs, was heard in Swed- 
ish works on this occasion. She sang 
them charmingly, appearing in costume, 
thereby adding atmosphere to her vari- 
ous. offerings. Explanatory remarks 
prefaced each number, which proved 
most helpful to the enjoyment of the de- 
lightful program. 


ETHEL FRANK WINS BOSTON 


Unusual Program Is Given by Singer, 
with Aid of Small Orchestra 


Boston, April 2.—Ethel Frank’s song 
recital in Jordan Hall Tuesday evening 
of this week was unusual in several ways. 
In the first place Miss Krank did not 
attempt to tieat the composers of all 
times and all nations with U:ympian im- 
partiality. Although there happened to 
be one or two Italian, Russian, and Eng- 
lish songs, the program was frankly a 
modern French program. Another tea- 
ture was the accompaniment of four of 
the French songs by a small orchestra 
under the direction of Georges Longy. 
A “Romance” by Defosse was thoroughiy 
charming with orchestral dress and was 
one of the star numbers of the evening. 
Two songs by Erlanger were interesting 
jn contrasting moods, “La Nuit,” and 
“Carnival,” which had to be repeated. 
Between them was Rhené-Baton’s ‘“‘La 
Mort des Amants,” with a ’cello obbligato 
beautifully played by Georges Miquelle. 

Miss Frank is to be highly praised for 
the musical taste and artistic ardor 
which inspired her to give this program 
of difficult and unfamiliar songs, for no 
matter how interesting the music, there 
are many people who lke only that with 
which they are familiar. It was a pity 
that the end of this otherwise admirable 
program was weakened by two nonde- 
script and unaccountable English songs; 
why does the taste of so many singers 
desert them when it comes to the English 
group? In carrying out this program, 
‘alling for musicianship of a high order, 
Miss Frank showed herself a singer of 
definite ability. On the whole, she made 
her impression’ through intelligence 
rather than through beauty of tone for 
there was a certain monotony in the 
quality of her voice and, particularly in 
the French songs, a little too much of the 
so-called “‘nasal quality.” A large audi- 
ence showered applause upon Miss 
Frank, Mr. Longy and his orchestra, and 
Mary Shaw Swain, Miss_ Frank’s 
accompanist. C. &. 


TORONTO.-—The choir of the Bloor 
Street Baptist Church, under the conduc- 
ship of D’Alton McLaughlin, recently 
gave Dubois’s “Seven Last Words.” The 
soloists were Irene Symons-Hume, so- 
prano; Florence Fenton-Box, contralto; 
Edward C. Johnston, tenor, and Arthur 
Brown, bass. 





TORONTO —Ben Hokea, of Honolulu, 
well known locally as a _ player and 
teacher of Hawaiian music, was married 
on March 29 to Dorothy Sheldon of this 
city. 





© Moffett, Chicago 








LILLIAN FE UBANK; 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


“Miss Eubank revealed herself as a 
concert singer of pleasing qualities. 
Her stage presence is attractive, she 


sings with ease and her voice is agree- 
able in tone, possesses no small mea- 
sure of sympathy and appeal. Her dic- 
tion is excellent, every word being eas- 
ily understandable, and she catches and 
translates to her hearers the spirit and 
meaning of a song with a skill which is 
considerable.’ —W. L. Hubbard, Chicago 


Daily Tribune, March 16, 1920. 

“Miss Eubank did enough, through 
the sheer merit of her singing. Her 
reputation was made at the beginning 
of the season, when she appeared, as 
a member of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, sang a few contralto roles, and 
then, with less notice than before, sang 
leading soprano roles, including those 
of the operas in which she had been a 


contralto before. She did them all with 


distinction, and the applause and com- 
ments that she received were all in her 
favor. It was the soprano side of her 
endowments that she _ exhibited last 
night, with the addition that she was 


as good a performer of songs as she had 
been of operatic roles. Two groups of 
songs and an aria—‘Vissi d’Arte’ from 
‘Tosca’—were her contributions, and 
they were excellent, well sung, well ex- 
pressed and well pronounced.’’—Edward 
(. Moore, Chicago Daily Journal, March 
16, 1920. 


MANAGEMENT: HARRY CULBERTSON, 1415 Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago | 





“Mme. Eubank showed herself a rou- 
tined artist. Her voice is of ampie 
power and range. The aria from ‘Tos- 
ca’ gave her opportunity to show her 
powers, and she sang it with under- 
“standing of the text. The audience ob- 
liged her to add an encore.’’—Karle- 
ton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, 
March 16, 1920. 

“Operagoers know Miss Lillian Eu- 
bank as a mezzo soprano from her ap- 
pearances this season with the Chicago 
Opera Association, but last evening at 
Orchestra Hall, she was classed as a 
dramatic soprano and, in fact, her sing- 
ing of the ‘Vissi d’Arte’ aria from the 
second uct of Puccini’s opera ‘La Tos- 
ca’ would substantiate the second ap- 
pellation with full justice. Miss Eu- 
bank sang with genuine dramatic pow- 
er, with fine tone quality in the higher 
range of her voice and with good in- 
terpretative style. She added extra 
numbers not only to the aria mentioned 
above, but also to her two groups of | 
American and miscellaneous -songs.”’ 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daiy News, 





March 16, 1920. 
“Miss Lillian Eubank, soprano, dis- | 
played the same qualities that charac- | 


terized her appearances with the Chicago | 
Grand Opera. She gives genuine pleas- 


ure, for her voice remains suave and 
unforced.’’—-Herman _ Devries, Chicago | 
Evening American, March 16, 1920. 


numerous programs of 








Mme. d’ Alvarez 
to Appear Under 
Mayer Management 

















Mme. Peruvian 


Marguerite d’Alvarez, 
Contralto 


Mme. Marguerite d’Alvarez, the Peru- 
vian contralto, who sang this 
with the Chicago Opera Association in 
New York and Chicago, and who was 
heard in recital in the principal Eastern 
cities, sailed for her home in Eng:and 
on the Lapland on April 3. Just prior 
to her departure, Mme. d’Alvarez signed 
contracts with Daniel Mayer, whereby 
she will be under his management in the 
future. She has a busy season ahead of 
her in London, where she is one of the 
most popular recitalists and where even 
during wartime conditions she was one 
of the few artists who always drew a 
‘apacity audience whenever she sang. 

Mme. d’Alvarez will return to Amer- 
ican in the fall and will give her first 
New York recital of the season late in 
October. 


season 





GALL WITH LIBERTY CHORUS 





French Soprano Assists Camilieri Forces 
in Carnegie Hall Program 


Assisted by sixty players from the 
New Symphony Orchestra, and by 
Yvonne Gall, the French soprano, as solo- 
ist, the People’s Liberty Chorus, of which 
Luigi Camilieri is conductor, gave its 
second concert at Carnegie Hall on 
March 26. Mme. Gall, who had delayed 
her departure for France in order to 
participate in the event, entered with 
spirit into the occasion and gave “II Est 
Doux, Il Est Bon” from ‘“Herodiade”’ 
with throbbing resonance and delivery. 
This she followed with ““My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” and because of the bounte- 
ous applause, presented as well “Coming 


Through the Rye” and a charming 
French air. 
Heartfelt and enthusiastic was the 


singing of the chorus, which evidently 
enjoys the work. The program offered by 
this ensemble, which responded so well to 
the efforts of its leader, included ‘‘The 
Heavens Are Telling,” Bertnyansky’s 
“Cherubim Song” and Cornelius’s “‘Mono- 
tone.” The instrumental numbers were 
the “Semiramide” Overture, Saint-Saéns’s 
“Danse Macabre,” “Morning,” from “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, “Meditation” from “Thais” 
and the “Tannhauser” Overture. The 
evening was one filled with extremely 
interesting and artistic aetaeael” , 

7 in 


Lee Pattison in Salem, Mass. 


SALEM, MAss, April 3.—Lee Pattison, 
pianist, was heard in recital recently un- 
der the combined auspices of the Woman’s 
Club and the Thought and Work Club. 
Mr. Pattison preceded each group with a 
short talk on the structure of the com- 
positions. 


Lada on Tour 


Lada, the interpretative dancer, will 
appear at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
in New York, on April 13; in Lynch- 
burg, Va., April 26; Chambersburg, Pa., 
April 27; Williamsport, Pa., April 29, 
and Bridgeport, Conn., on May 5. 
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Bach Choir Conductor Declares That 
Great Choruses Are Possible Everywhere 
Excellent Results Are Obtainable Even with Average Choral Material—Guarantee Fund a 


Necessity—High Aim an Absolute Essential—Forces Cannot Rise Above Capacity of 
Leader—Cultivating the Musical Garden at Home 








By RAYMOND WALTERS 


Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, Lehigh University 





HE late William James, America’s 

foremost psychologist, once declared 
that “the deficiencies of any one faculty 
can be compensated by the efforts of the 
rest. You can be an artist without visual 
images, a reader without eyes, a mass of 
erudition with a bad elementary memory. 
In almost any subject your passion for 
the subject will save you. If you only 
care enough for a result, you will almost 
certainly attain it.” 

A practical psychologist in the realm 
of music, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, confirms this 
declaration as applied to the chorus 
singer: ‘“‘You can be a true artist with- 
out an exceptional voice, or without a 
good ear for music, or without sight- 
reading ability. Training and devotion 
to great choral music will almost cer- 
tainly enable you to attain the heights 
of artistic power.” Dr. Wolle has de- 
monstrated the validity of th's gospel 
according to William James in the devel- 
opment of his organization of amateurs 
which Henry T. Finck terms “the best 
choir in the United States,” the Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem, Penn. 

The membership of the Bach Choir, 
drawn from the city of Bethlehem and 
its vicinity, represents a native quality 
of voice which could doubtless be du- 
plicated in many other American cities. 
The Bethlehem singers are prompt to 
concede this. One choir member, a witty 
clergyman, said: “There are few of us 
I’d walk across the street to hear sing a 
solo. But, when we sing together, I’d 
travel a thousand miles to listen.” 

Each spring multitudes of music lovers 
do travel from all parts of the country 
to listen, and they go to Bethlehem again 
and again. “No chorus of grand opera 
stars could sing the B Minor Mass as 
impressively as the Bach Choir does 
under Wolle,” declared a musician on 
the campus of Lehigh University at the 
festival last June. The grand opera stars 
would be thinking of how they were shin- 
ing. These singers, forgetful of self, 
sing out of worshipping hearts to the 
glory of God.” 

Since the development of country-wide 
interest in community singing, in which 
MUSICAL AMERICA has been so eminent a 
force, many persons organizing choruses 
have written to ask how the Bach Choir 
has accomplished its results. Following 
are “suggestions for amateur choruses 
based upon the experience of the Beth- 
lehem Choir. 


Singers Available Everywhere 


It is not necessary to seek far and wide 
for persons with fine voices and musical 
training. Dr. Wolle is delighted to have 
choir members with only fair voices or 
even poor voices if their possessors have 
intelligence and enduring enthusiasm. 
Sight-singing ability should not be stipu- 
lated. “Judging from experience,” says 
Dr. Wolle, “I believe that not one person 
in ten thousand can read music at sight. 
For admission to the Bach Choir there 
are no requirements as to ear. In my 
entire career I recall only one ‘impos- 
sible’ ear.” 

It is not necessary to consider age or 
to respect social class. The members of 
the Bach Choir range from maidens and 
youths to men and women of the Psalm- 
ist’s limit of years. They comprise steel 
workers, clerical workers, professional 
men, stenographers, salesmen, students, 
teachers and clergymen; two hundred 
and sixty-five in all, including seventy 
singers from the adjacent city of Allen- 
town. They are, as they will tell you, 
just plain American citizens. The service 
flag of the Choir has thirty-eight stars. 

It is not wise to be too intense. Dr. 
Wolle and his singers take their work 
seriously, but they do not take themselves 
too seriously. A rehearsal of the Bach 


Choir is rigorous, but it is a joyous 
affair, too. During intervals in practis- 
ing the members lapse into talking and 
laughter and their conductor contributes 
many a joke and pun. 

It is necessary to obtain a guarantee 
fund. Sound financing must be the foun- 
dation of any choral enterprise which is 
to be above popular whim. At Beth- 
lehem the inevitable deficit of the Bach 
Festivals has been made up year after 
year by earnest lovers of music in vari- 
ous parts of the country, led by Mr. 
Schwab. Most American communities 
have citizens who will thus respond if 
they are persuaded that music by the 
people means enrichment of both com- 
munity and national life. 


_ Personality a Requisite 


It is necessary to have a leader of 
power. A chorus cannot rise above the 
capacity of its conductor. Besides artis- 
tic capacity a choral leader ought to have 
some of the qualities of the tabernacle 
evangelist and the traveling salesman. 
It is the possession of these qualities 
which goes far to explain Dr. Wolle’s 
sway over his singers. He inspires them. 
He “sells” them each new oratorio and 
another order of the old mass. He knows 
hearts as well as voices. 

It is necessary to have a high aim. 
There are no artistic returns in singing 
cheap music. What America sorely 
needs is appreciation, study and perform- 
ance of the best choral work. Only by 
insistence upon high, not synonymous 
with “high-brow,” standards can the mu- 
sical taste of the nation be raised. Every 
chorus and church choir that persistently 
offers good music is establishing a center 
of education and radiation. An instance 
of iron adherence to high aim was the 
refusal of Dr. Wolle, twenty-five years 
ago, to conduct singers in Bethlehem in 
any music other than the Bach Mass in 
B Minor. This challenge to essay a task 
never before accomplished in America 
was finally met and the Bach Choir was 
organized. The experience at Bethlehem 
in the years since, shows how a lofty 
ambition may arouse and sustain the 
energies of music-loving men and women. 

It is necessary to concentrate. This 
does not mean that other singing societies 
should restrict their programs to one 
composer, as does the Bach Choir. Be- 
cause of the neglect of Bach’s choral com- 
positions there has been a definite reason 
why one society should specialize upon 
them, to prove by adequate, performance 
how altogether lovely they are. It is 
significant that this singleness of pur- 
pose has had so abundant a reward. The 
average chorus should certainly concen- 
trate to the extent of devoting a season to 
one or two composers. Such limitation 
would permit programs not cheaply mis- 
cellaneous, but pleasantly varied. The 
Bach Choir’s tradition of singing Bach’s 
compositions in their entirety at the 
spring festivals is recommended only if 
the immediate circumstances warrant. 
When Dr. Wolle led his choir in New 
York this April during the week of music 
of the New York Oratorio Society and 
in the 1916 and 1917 concerts with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall, the choir’s numbers were selected 
choruses and chorales. The average sing- 
ing society, presenting a single evening’s 
program, would do well to follow the 
advice of the critic who recently ad- 
vocated performing “only the inspired 
parts” of sonatas. This advice applies 
equally to oratorios. 

Concentration at rehearsals is essen- 
tial. Reference has been made to the 
jovial relaxation of the Bach Choir at 
intervals in their two-hour practises. 
But when Dr. Wolle raises his arms to 
resume no crack regiment on review 
could come more sharply to attention. 
While they are singing, the motto of the 
Bach Choir members is that of St. Paul: 
“This one thing I do.” 


Work Is the Peressential 


It is necessary to work. Unless this 
trite formula is-made a living creed no 
chorus can attain an artistic success. 
Neither brilliance of tone, nor individual 


musicianship, nor collective fervor, 
nor any other characteristic, can replace 
work. Mastery demands the capacity, in 
Cecil’s phrase, to “toil terribly.” Bach 
too modestly ascribed his own achieve- 
ment to this capacity: “I have had to 
work hard; any one who will work equal- 
ly hard will be able to do as much.” 
Under a leader who himself exemplifies 
this doctrine the Bethlehem singers have 
followed the hard work recipe of “the 
master of masters.” They study and re- 
hearse, study and rehearse; they go over 
difficult passages seventy times seven. 
When they sing at their festivals at Le- 
high or in New York they sing with the 
assurance bred of honest preparation. 

What does the Bach Choir teach? Its 
history and record point clearly to the 
foregoing lessons. The inspirational up- 
shot of the Bach Choir may perhaps be 
summed up thus: The earnest, ambitious 
choral conductor may achieve by cultivat- 
ing his musical garden right at home. 
All ground is holy ground if we but see 
the burning bush. The singer of mod- 
erate native powers, by joining. with 
other singers in performing great choral 
compositions, may experience the joy 
that comes with artistic achievement. 
“If you only care enough for a result 
you will almost certainly attain it.” 





Musical Art Society Established in 
Huntington, W. Va. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., April 2.—Under 
the direction of Hosford Plowe, a number 
of singers of this city have formed a 
choral body which will be known as the 
Musical Art Society. The society will 
give performances of the lighter choral 
works. The officers are E. V.. Townshend, 
president; Emily Schoew, vice-president ; 
Dr. D. R. Petty, treasurer; Randall Rey- 
nolds and Mrs. Carl Parks, secretaries; 
Phil Stansbury, chairman membership 
committee; Hosford Plowe, conductor, 
and Aurora Leedom, pianist. 





Mugnone to Conduct Opera in Brooklyn 


Leopoldo Mugnone, the eminent Italian 
operatic conductor, will come to America 
next season under the auspices of the 
Italian Lyric Federation and the Brook- 
lyn Grand Opera Association. Under the 


direction of Alfredo Salmaggi, these 
organizations will give a season of grand 
opera in the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, from May 3 to June 5. 





Torpadie and Ljungkvist Re-engaged | 


The appearanceo of Greta Torpadie, 
soprano, and Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, 
in Minneapolis at the concert of the Arpi 
Male Chorus on March 19 was so much 
enjoyed that these artists have been re- 
engaged for another concert there on 
April 21. Miss Torpadie scored in songs 
of Stenhammer, Sibelius, Grieg, and folk- 
songs, as well as in a “Traviata” aria. 
For Mr. Ljungkvist there were songs by 
Alfven, Bedinger and Wideen, which he 
sang with fine interpretative skill. 





Raychel Emerson Sings for Clubs 


Raychel Emerson, soprano, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Gurnsey, will appear as 
soloist before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in the Memorial 
Continental Hall at Washington, D. C., 
on April 22. Recent engagements of 
Miss Emerson include those in which the 
artist sang before the Verdi Club of 
New York, the State of Maine Club, the 
City Civic Club, and at City Hall in 
Newark, N. J. 





Because of the frequent strikes in the 
printing trade new Easter compositions 
for the churches were limited to a dozen 
or so, and hence there was little of nov- 
elty in the offerings of music. Church 
music is also higher in price than it 
ever was, and under present conditions 
will not be lowered soon. 


SAM FRANKO OFFERS THE 
PERGOLESI “STABAT MATE” 


oe 





Mildred Graham, Mary Kent and ° ,,| 
Deis Are Assisting Artists in 
High School 


The ninth of the series of ten chan 
music concerts given by Sam Fra 
under auspices of the Music Leagu 
the ‘People’s Institute, took place on 
evening of March 28, at the Washing 
Irving High School. Pergolesi’s lo 
“Stabat Mater” for chorus, solo voi 
strings and organ constituted the , 
gram’s major attraction and received 
mirable presentation on the part of 
three assisting artists, Mildred Gra} 
soprano, Mary Kent, contralto, and ( 
Deis, the latter assuming the dual ro), 
pianist and organist. A chorus, num 
ing eight, made up in quality wha 
may have lacked in quantity, and ac 
thereby a great deal to the high cha 
ter of the performance. The rich, me! 
quality of Miss Kent’s voice was part 
larly noticeable throughout her ar 
and Miss Graham’s ease of tone prod 
tion and pleasureable_ interpretati 
were also a delight. ; 

In the Bach duet and chorale f1 
Cantata No. 93 the soprano’s and c¢ 
tralto’s voices blended to good effect. | \ 
remaining number, Porpora’s “Sinfo: 
da Camera” for two violins, ’cello : 
piano, called forth much applause. 
was a praiseworthy rendition and one i) 
which Mr. Deis, as_ pianist, sco: 
heavily. J. A.S 





Olga Steeb is Soloist with Los Ange!es 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


‘Los ANGELES, CAL., April 1.—Olva 
Steeb, pianist, was soloist with the P| 
harmonic Orchestra, Walter Rothwe'|, 
conductor, on March 28, offering tly 
Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto. She re- 
ceived an ovation and at the close of t 
concerto, was recalled nine times. The 
entire house was sold out for a ie 
cas Gr. 





Emy Destinn Sued for $4,255 


Suit for the recovery of $4,255, alleged 
to be due for gowns, was brought against 
Emy Destinn by Maison Agnés of Pars, 
last week. Mme. Destinn admits that 
she received the gowns, but says she 
failed to pay the bill because a $3,000 «r- 
mine coat left with the dressmakers fv: 
repairs was never returned. In return 
the modiste has replied that the coat 
could not be returned as Mme. Destin 
left no address. 


MARAK IN CHICAGO 








Noted Czecho-Slovakia Tenor Arouses 4 
Capacity Audience 


CuHIcaAGo, April 5.—Otakar Marak, thi 
tenor, appeared Sunday afternoon before 
a capacity audience in a song recital at 
the auditorium of the Harrison High 


School, under the auspices of the leading | 


Bohemian singing societies of Chicago. 
Marak, who is known to America f°! 
his splendid rendition of Parsi/«/, 
Lohengrin and Canio with the Chicayo 
Opera Association during the year 191}, 
received a great ovation. As a speci! 
honor, Dr. Masaryk, the Czecho-Slovak'« 
ambassador to the United States, ani 
who is the son of Czecho-Slovakia’s pres! 
dent, left Washington for Chicago to we!- 
come the tenor at his Chicago concert. 
Marak opened his program with tic 
aria from “Rusalka” by Dvorak, whi 
aroused much applause. Another opera! 


selection on his program which fou!’ 


great favor was an aria from “The Kiss" 
by Smetana. Another feature on his | 


was a group of Czecho-Slovak folk son-> 


rendered in a most artistic manner. !):- 
sides many repetitions, Marak had to '- 
spond with nine encores. 

As a novelty on his program wer * 
group of Bohemian folk songs, sung | 
English translations, which brought * 
program to a close. 





le 


“Musical America” Correspondent M: 
Musical Editor of Bethlehem “Globe’ 


BETHLEHEM, PaA., April 3.—Robert |. 

Shafer, MusicAL AMERICA’s correspo'! 
ent in Bethlehem, and a member of ‘'° 
staff of the Daily Globe, has been 
signed by that paper to the editorshi! 
a weekly page covering local and °° 
tional musical affairs. Besides his jo |" 
nalistic work, Mr. Shafer is active in 
musical affairs of the city. 





Harold Land, the baritone, has | 
engaged to assist the Monday Mus 
Club of Trenton, N. J., as soloist, on 
evening of April 26. 
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OPERA HOUSE IN 
PHILADELPHIA TO 
BE SOLD APRIL 28 


Directors of Operating Com- 
yany Announce Auction of 
Metropolitan to Satisfy 
Overdue Mortgage — Will 
Not Prevent Performances, 
but Old Academy of Music 
May Be Used—House Was 
Built by Hammerstein and 
Taken Over for Rival When 
He Sold Out 


(By Telegraph to MusIcAL AMERICA.) 


pS April 5.—The Met- 
ropolitan Opera House of this city 
will be sold at auction on April 28, to 
satisfy an overdue mortgage. It is ex- 
pected to become either a motion picture 
house or the headquarters of an automo- 
bile syndicate. In the former event an 
alrangement may be made by which the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York will continue to give performances 
on one night each week in the same sur- 
roundings as heretofore. The possibility 
that the Metropolitan opera will revert 
to the old Academy of Music, where it 
was domiciled previous to the time it 
began its annual visits to the auditorium 
now to be auctioned, also is being dis- 
cussed. That opera will be given here, 
whatever the outcome of the sale, is as- 
serted by all in touch with the situation. 

The Metropolitan Opera House in Phil- 
adelphia has been operated by the Metro- 
politan Opera House Company of this 
city, Which has no connection with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York. The latter merely nas leased the 
building one night a week during the 
operat'ec season. The directors of the 
Philadelphia corporation met to-day and 
announced the sale, previously rumored. 
The mortgage is held by Edward T. 
Stotesbury, president of the board. In 
addition to confirming the reported auc- 
tion, the directors issued a statement, 
which contained the following: 

“In regard to an opera season next 
year, that is a matter for the decision 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York.” 

tumors have been current here and in 
New York that the Philadelphia season, 
of about three months, with one perform- 


ance each week, might be discontinued, 
not because it was not lavishly supported 
here, but because there was an increasing 
d¢mand in New York for an extra opera 
night. General Manager Gatti-Casazza 
when here a few weeks ago gave the 
impression that the New York producing 
organization had no such intention of 
discontinuing its weekly visits to Phil- 
adelphia. 


fully Prepared to Continue Opera 


Edward Ziegler, of the business staff 
of the Metropolitan, when told of the 
(ficial statement of the directorate of 
the local opera house company, said the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York is fully prepared to give opera as 
usual in Philadelphia next season, if a 
place is provided for the operatic produc- 
tions. Rumor has been rife for some 
days that opera might be transferred 
back to the Academy of Music. Dr. 
George Fales Baker, who has the control- 
‘ing interest in the old academy, declined 
late this evening to say whether that 
house would be available for opera next 
‘season, in the event interests outside the 
amusement field bought the Metropolitan 
when it was put on the block. 

The Metropolitan Opera House is at 
Broad and Poplar Streets. It was erected 
With almost Aladdin-like speed by Oscar 
lammerstein when he “bucked” the old 
*stablished season at the Academy of 
Musie in 1908. During his two years 
‘enancy the house was known as the 
“Philadelphia Opera House.” The mort- 
fage bond, a realty lien against the 
house, is in the sum of about half a mil- 
lion dollars. The building was one of 
the chief tangible assets delivered over 


by Hammerstein when he retired in 1910, 
for a term of ten years, from the oper- 
atic field in New York and Philadelphia. 
His retirement from the Philadelphia 
field was in consideration of a payment 
of one million dollars, according to re- 
ports which have been constantly iter- 
ated. 

The house was renamed the Metropoli- 
tan and was taken overby a newly formed 
company called the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company of Philadelphia, of 
which one of the principal financial 
backers was Edward T. Stotesbury, who, 
during the Hammerstein’s regime, was 
one of his principal encouragers and 
sponsors: It is understood that Mr. 
Stotesbury, virtually alone, is the mort- 
gagee of the building at present. The 
local opera house company has confined 
its activities to conduct’ng the annual 
local opera season of sixteen weeks, the 
productions being put on througn an ar- 
rangement with the Metropolitan Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
bringing over the casts and staging in- 
tact of his novelties and standard works. 


Not Favorably Situated 


The house is not favorably s‘tuated 
for opera, as it is a coup.e of miles north 
of Market Street, the social dividing line, 
with the magnetic needle of exclusive- 
ness pointing south in every other local 
activity. 

The section in the twelve years since 
the house was erected has changed from 
a high class residential character to the 
center of commercial motordom. Many 
large and handsome automobile head- 
quarters, sales roo: s and garages are 
now neighbors of tue opera house. It 
is said that a big syndicate would like 
to obtain possession of the site, with its 
desirable frontages on three streets; one, 
Broad Street, the widest street in the 
city. Another rumor has it that the 
house will be devoted to movies, which 
would seem an ideal arrangement, owing 
to its great seating capacity, more than 
any other house in the city, and its loca- 
tion convenient to heavily populated sec- 
tions. 

On May 8, the film company compr‘sed 
of Mary Pickford, her husband, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin and David 
Wark Griffith, the producer, will open a 
season at the Metropolitan in first show- 
ings of their films. This concern is 
heavily financed and it has been said that 
a successful tryout of the house for their 
productions may be followed by a long- 
time lease of the building. 

Just how this would affect the giving 
of opera is uncertain. If it is diverted 
to automobile uses of course opera would 
go elsewhere. If it becomes a movie 
palace, there is a chance that the lessees 
will continue to rent the building one 
night a week for the opera, with the cer- 
tain guarantee of a big rental at least 
once a week. At present the house is 
usually “dark” except on Tuesday eve- 
nings, though occasionally some mass 
meeting or concert is given there. It has 
been used for a number of big feature 
films, which have given way on Tuesday 
nights for opera. There has also been 
some talk that the Shuberts would ac- 
quire title for some of their elaborate 
musical revues. Another possible use 
would be as the Philadelphia home for 
the New York Hippodrome spectacles, 
some of which were shown there on the 
big stage a few years ago. 


Will Not Prevent Performances 


The sale of the Metropolitan will not 
affect the local opera season, it is stated 
authoritatively by J. Franklin McFad- 
den, Theodore W. Cramp, directors, and 
Charles F. Schibener, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Company. Mr. Stotesbury is still in 
Florida, but Mr. Schibener, who is his 
representative, said the “scare” of no 
opera here next season is “nonsensical.” 
He said a mortgage of $600,000 has been 
held on the house by Mr. Stotesbury for 
twelve years. In Mr. Hammerstein’s day 
it was taken over by the financier from 
a trust company. 

Confusion between the affairs of the 
Metropolitan Opera productions and the 
Philadelphia company, the lessee, is re- 
sponsible for the many unfounded 
rumors, according to Mr. McFadden. He 
said: “If there should be any financial 
difficulties, it would concern the house 
and not the opera. It would be merely 
a technical financial matter to be ad- 
justed by us, the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Company. It would 
not affect the giving of performances. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company has 
done a very excellent business here this 
season.” 

T. de Witt Cuyler, a director, said: 
“Philadelphia -will have its traditional 
opera season next year as usual, and I 
would not be surprised if the opera com- 
pany next season would surpass all pre- 


vious seasons. I know what I am talking 
about, as I am the oldest member of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York, as well as 
a director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company here.” 

Many persons who in a decade have 
not grown any more used or tolerant to 
opera away from the historic old Aca- 
demy of Music, are hoping that the opera 
season will again move south of Market 
Street. W. R. M. 





PLAN OPERA IN MEMPHIS 





Found Company to Give Local Offerings 
—“Chimes of Normandy” in June 
MEMPHIS, April 3.—Following the re- 


cent organization of the O. K. Houck 
Music Foundation, a Memphis Opera 
Company was started here last week, 


with plans already formulated for its 
opening performance. 

The Association, which expects to pro- 
duce the “‘Chimes of Normandy” in June 
at the Lyric Theater as its first offering, 
is being indorsed by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and its first two performances 
will be underwritten by the Houck Foun- 
dation. At each performance there will 
be a different cast. 

The plan, which for several months 
has been spoken of, was brought to a 
definite pont when a sub-committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce invited thirty 
city’s prominent mus‘cians to a meet- 
ing, and definite plans were made. 


Club Activities in Victoria, B. C., Include 
Recital by Alfred Mirovitsch 


VicToRIA, B.C., March 27. — The 
Ladies’ Musical Club presented the Rus- 
sian pianist, Alfred Mirovitsch, in a sec- 
ond recital on March 25, assisted by Mrs. 
Gertrude Huntley Greene, pianist. The 
program consisted of numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Chopin, Ru- 
binstein and Rachmaninoff. Cordial ap- 
plause from the large audience greeted 
especially the Beethoven “Appassionata”’ 
and the G Minor Ballade of Grieg. An 
interesting feature of the evening was 
the playing of the Rachmaninoff Fan- 
tasie for two pianos; Mrs. Greene at the 
first piano. On March 18 a program of 
folk-songs and dances of English, 
French, Scotch, Irish and Welsh orig n 
was given, also under the auspices of tie 
clu». Alma Bray, Frances Amphlett, 
Robert Mackenzie, T. T. McCredy, D. C. 
Hughes and Mrs. Wende!l Shaw were 
among the participants. Mrs. Wardle 
was the accompanist. G. J. D. 





Lowell Institute Hears the Final Number 
of Its Fine Series 


Boston, April 4.—A course of eight 
lectures on “The Growth of Modern 
French Music” has just been given at 
the Lowell Institute of Boston. The 
lecturer was Prof. Edward  Burl'n- 
game Hill of Harvard University, and 
his subject included treatment of the 
modern French movement in general, 
with detailed mention of the works of 
Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Franck, Chabrier, 
Fauré, D’Indy, Dupare, Chausson, Ro- 
partz, de Castillon, Lekeu, Dukas, Bru- 
neau, Charpentier, Debussy, Ravel, Rous- 
sel, Florent Schmitt and Magnard. The 
lectures were provided with appropriate 
musical illustrations by the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Guy Maier, Lee Pattison, Eva 
Gauthier, Heinrich Gebhard, Harrison 
Keller, Winifred Christie and Bernice 
Fisher-Butler. The demand for tickets 
was so great that the course was re- 
peated on the afternoons following the 
regular evening series. C. R. 





John Campbell to Sing in Community 
Opera at Paterson, N. J. 


John Campbell, tenor, formerly of the 
Aborn operatic forces, and later of the 
Society of American Singers, has been 
engaged to sing the title réle in a pro- 
duction of “Faust,” to be given by the 
Community Opera Company of Paterson, 
N. J. Roda Marzio will sing Marguerite, 
and other members of the cast will be 
Léon Rothier and Mario Laurenti, both 
of the Metropolitan. Carlo Peroni, of the 
Scotti Opera Company, will conduct. 





Week-end concerts have become a fea- 
ture in “Grey Crage,” the home of Everly 
Davis in Englewood, N. J. In the past 
week-end those gathered there and enter- 
tained included Reinald Werrenrath, 
Harry Spier, Franklin P. Adams, James 
Hutcheson, Neysa McMein, Alexander 
Woolcott, Janet Flanner, Beulah Living- 
stone, Daniel Wolf, Adolph Bolm and a 
dancer, Doris. 


BALTIMORE PUBLIC 
SAVES MUSIC HALL 
BY POPULAR FUND 


Lyric Theater Will Remain 
Center of City as Result of 
Successful Campaign for 
$250,000—AI] Local Forces 
Joined in Drive 


ALTIMORE, MD, April 1.—The in- 

tensive drive to save the Lyric Theater 
for local musical events was brought to a 
successful last night. The cam- 
paign to sell $250,000 worth of stock was 
oversubscribed to the amount of $5,000. 

This general support proved the pub- 
lic interest in music and the whirlwind 
activity of the campaign, which lasted 
over the short period of ten days, marks 
the fine energy of the committee and the 
workers who are responsible for the re- 
taining of the auditorium for musical 
and educational use. 

Dr. Hugh H. Young, president of the 
Lyric company, assisted by John R. 
Biand and Dr. Alfred R. Dohme, vice- 
presidents; James’ Bruce, treasurer; 
lrederick R. Huber, secretary, and Eliz- 
abeth Ellen Starr, chairman of the 
Women’s Auxi:iary of the company, with 
others, devoted themselves to the task 
of selling the stock. This public-spirited 
co-operation deseives the heartiest 
thanks, and the effort which resulted so 
successfully and was so economically 
conducted through the generous assist- 
ance of the press and other institutions 
will remain a lasting instance of local 
musical activity from which coming gen- 
erations will reap benefit. 

The first cash payment of $90,000 will 
be paid to James Herbert, the repre-e.- 
tative of Otto H. Kahn, of New York, 
from whom the Lyric was purchased, at 
a meeting Mcnday, Apri: 5. The stock 
was subscribed for by more than 1000 
music lovers. 

The Lyric company has arranged plans 
for improveme its and for financing the 
proposition, the purchase price and the 
remaining mortgage amount having been 
definitely fixed so that there will be on 
hand a fund in reserve for operation and 
overhead expense. Manager Wilbur Kin- 
sey will remain in charge. F.. BS. 
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KREISLER DRAWS VAST 
THRONG IN BALTIMORE 





Violinist Accorded Overwhelming Ova- 
tion—Appears Under Frederick 
Huber’s Management 

BALTIMORE, MpD., April 1.—F ritz Kreis- 
ler was welcomed at his recital on March 
24 at the Lyric by one of the largest 
audiences that has ever assembled at this 
auditorium. Extra rows of chairs had to 
be placed in the orchestra pit, all avail- 
able standing room was filled and upon 
the stage the artist was surrounded by 
300 eager listeners. This large audience 
paid tribute to the violinist with a recep- 
tion that glowed in its enthusiasm, mak- 
ing known the fact that Kreisler the ar- 
tist, as well as the man, represents an 
idealistic phase in these days of torn 
fancies. Encore upon encore prolonged 
the program until, finally, as the stage 
lights were dimmed, for a departing 
grace the violinist played the Dvorak 
“Humoresque” with his characteristic 
style. Carl Lamson, the assisting pian- 
ist, gave conservative accompaniments. 
An incident of this program, perhaps not 
observed by many among this large 
audience, was the all-American publica- 
tions, the entire list of compositions and 
encores being representations from the 
output, original, transcribed and revised, 
of a single music publishing firm. The 
recital was under the local management 
of Frederick R. Huber. F. C. B. 





Lucy Gatés Sings in Oklahoma 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., April 1.—Lucy 
Gates, coloratura soprano, was heard in 
concert recently in the High School audi- 
torium by a large audience. Her pro- 
gram included many of the operatic arias 
for the singing of which Miss Gates is 
justly famed, besides songs in French 
and Italian. At the end of the program 
she gave numerous encores, rousing her 
audience to enthusiasm. Powell Weaver 
was accompanist. 
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AUGUSTA, GA.—Piano and violin pupils 
of Jeanie and Olive Benson, were heard 


* 7 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—The musical depart- 
ment of the Randolph Macon Women’s 
College gave a concert at the college 
auditorium, March 24. 

a = & 

LANCASTER, PA.—The New York Mad- 
rigal singers gave a concert at the Mar- 
tin Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. on 
March 22 under the auspices of the 
Members Entertainment Committee. 

*” * * 

TULSA, OKLA —Ernest Prang Stamm, 
organist, of St. Louis, has been engaged 
as organist and choirmaster for the new 
Christian Church. 

ak * 

TORONTO, CANADA.—Student recitals 
have been given recently by Myma But- 
ler, pianist, pupil of Viggo Kihl, and 
Thomas Fielder and Ruth Young, pupils 
cf Carboni. 

ok * * 

HAVERHILL, MAss.—Marionne Godbout, 
soprano, a native of this city, was heard 
iecently as Nedda in “Pagliacci” and 
Annabelle in “Robin Hood” with the 
Boston English Opera Company. 

* * 


TACOMA, WASH.—The De Mille Quar- 


‘tet, appearing on March 22, closed the 


concert course presented under the auspi- 
ces of the Women’s League of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. J. Coulsen Hare 
has been appointed chairman for all so- 
cial affairs for the coming assembly of 
music clubs of the state during the first 
week in April. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Clifford Moore 
presented Marguerite Runyan in piano 
recital last week. Miss Runyan played 
an interesting program. Mrs. Rethea 
Fowler Miller sang several songs. 

* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan gave a recital on March 24 at the 
Newark Conservatory of Music on the 
early composers of America. Bertha L. 
Rodgers, contralto, sang several numbers. 

* * K 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The McClung 
Concert Band gave a concert recently in 
the Logan Memorial Church. Soloists 
were: Clyde Robinson, cornetist, and 
Hobart Dandridge, vocalist. 

ok * * 


GREENSBURG, Pa.—On March 26, Mar- 
garet Lally, soprano, vocal teacher at 
the college, appeared in recital. Carl 
Bernthaler proved an admirable accom- 
pan’st. 

ok * * 

TORONTO, CANADA.—W. K. Vincent, of 
the faculty of the Canadian Academy of 
Music and organist at the Knox Church, 
has been elected a feliow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London, Eng- 
land. 

* * OK 

TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. Clara Mighell 
Lewis, one of Tacoma’s leading pianists 
and teachers, who has spent the past sea- 
son in the South, returned recently from 
Los Angeles and has resumed work in 
her Tacoma studios as supervisor of her 
corps of assistant teachers. 

* * * 

MANSFIELD, OHI0O.—Pauline Smith, 
contralto, a pupil of Florence MacDon- 
ald, has been engaged by the Festival 
Association of Mt. Vernon, to sing the 
solo part in “Olaf Trygvasson,” which 
will be given in that city the first evening 
of their festival, May 19. 

* * a” 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The Music Study Club 
met March 25 at the home of Ethel 
Grant. Mrs. Leslie Loremore gave a re- 
view of current musical events and the 
program of instrumental and vocal num- 
bers was furnished by Mrs. F. A. Wilson, 
Miss Grant, Mrs. O. W. Doling, Mrs. H. 
B. Tasker and Mrs. Raymond Murray. 

* 


TACOMA, WASH.—-David P. Nasons 
concert orchestra gave an exceptionally 
fine program on March 18, at the First 
Presbyterian Church auditorium. Under 
the direction of John W. Jones, Tacoma 
basso and choirleader, a complimentary 
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concert was presented on March 19, by 
prominent musicians at Temple Beth 


Israel. 
* +b +n 


Rockrorp, ILu.—The Rockford High 
School Band gave its annual spring con- 
cert March 26. Special numbers on the 
program were by Earl Carlson, Marsnal 
Wood, Wing Agnew, Raymond Wiegert, 
Vilas Johnson and Alfred Moore. John 
T. Haight, of the school faculty, is lead- 
er of the band. 


* * * 


URBANA, ILL.—Organ recitals have 
9een given recently by Katherine Seelye 
and J. Lawrence Erb. The University 
of Illinois Concert Band, Albert Austin 
Harding, conductor, has given several in- 
teresting concerts. Soloists at these 
were Edwin E. Newcomb, cornetist; 
Ralph A. Carlsen, pianist, and Oscar E. 
Schoeffler, xylophonist. 

ok * 


LANCASTER, PA.—A. Miriam Herr, 
daughter of L. B. Herr of Lancaster, and 
well-known in the city’s musical circles, 
on March 23 became the bride of Leslie 
Howe Shannon of Empress, Alberta, 
Canada. Mrs. Shannon sang for many 
years in the choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church and later in the St. John’s 
Lutheran. Recently she was alto soloist 
at the Moravian Church. 

* a] * 


LANCASTER, PA.—The Double Clef 
Club, composed entirely of colored sing- 
ers, trained under the direction of Dr. 
H. C. Bembry gave their first concert in 
the chapel of the First Methodist Church 
on March 23 under the auspices of the 
Epworth League of that church. The 
affair proved a treat for those who at- 
tended. 

* * * 

ROCKFoRD, ILL.—An interesting two 
piano concert was given March 25, at 
the Mendelssohn Club, by Grace Curtis 
and Mrs. Harry Bowley, assisted by Mrs. 
Garfield Beckstrand, contralto, as_ solo- 
ist. Mrs. Beckstrand is a recent addi- 
tion to Rockford’s musical circles and is 
director of music at Trinity Lutheran 


Church. Dorothea Vogel was her ac- 
companist. 

x “a s 
TACOMA, WASH.—Patricia Murphy, 


Tacoma soprano, a former pupil of 
Sergei Klibansky of New York City, re- 
turned recently from a season of concert 
work in California. Miss Murphy ap- 
peared as soloist for the Tacoma Ladies’ 
Musical Club at the Tacoma Hotel on 
March 16, and for the Raynor Chapter 
Assembly of the Annie Wright Seminary 
on March 17 before capacity audiences. 
* * * 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—The third com- 
munity concert to be given here under 
the auspices of the New York Globe Mu- 
sical Page, was given last Tuesday bring- 
‘ng another large audience to the High 
School auditorium. Among the artists 
appearing were J. S. Greenbaum, bari- 
tone; Zona Maie Griswold, soprano; Mar- 
garet Whitaker, violinist, and Mildred 
Jamieson, pianist. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Members of the 
music department of the Woman’s Club 
offered a program of compositions by 
American composers at the March meet- 
ing of the Club. Those offering the pro- 
gram were: Katherine Dickey, Mrs. 
Homer Bell, Mrs. C. S. Collard, Mrs. F. 
D. Sebaugh, Mrs. D. W. Brown, Mrs. C. 
E. Haworth, Mrs. J. Harold Ferguson 
and Mrs. E. C. Watts. 

* ok aK 

LA CROSSE, WIs., March 26.—Mercan- 
dante’s “Seven Last Words” and Stain- 
er’s “Crucifixion” were given at Christ 
Chufch on March 14 and 21 by the full 
choir of Christ Church, under Harry 
Packman’s direction. Mr. Packman pre- 
sided at the organ, assisted by Janet Ort- 
wein. Ida Aiken, Mrs. Frank Hood, 
Otto Zie'ke, Oscar Hoff and Albert Bly- 
stad, who ably sang the solo parts. 

- 


CHARLES City, lowA.—Prof. Joseph G. 
Walleser, a former resident here and now 
professor of English at Grinnell College, 
has written a Japanese musical play 
called “The Last Tea of Tsuki” for 
which Prof. Elias Blum of the faculty 


of the School of Music at Grinnell Col- 
lege has written the musical setting. It 
has been accepted by the MacDowell So- 
ciety and will be presented at Peter- 
borough, Me., this summer. 

* * * 


ToPpEKA, KAN.—The Ladies’ Music 
Club had a guest meeting March 24 at 
the home of Helen Estey. Miss Estey, 
Mrs. Earle Brown and Miss Mary Harri- 
son had charge of the program, which 
was given by Mrs. Charles Kleinhans, 
Margaret Poindexter, Miss Harrison, 
Ethel Everingham, Mrs. Leslie Guild, 
Mrs. Joseph Taggart, Mrs. Charles Wolff 
and Mrs. George Allen. Alina Philbin 
furnished the guest number. 

A * * 


TORONTO, CANADA.—Several of the 
prominent churches have recently given 
concerts and musical services. Among 
these have been the presentation of Dr. 
Albert Ham’s cantata, “The Solitudes of 
the Passion,” at the Cathedral, the solo- 
ists being W. Stenhouse and P. D. Ham; 
at the Bathurst Street Methodist Church, 
under the direction of Dr. Donald C. 
MacGregor. Mrs. Carol F. Rook, organ- 
ist, and Maud Buschlen, violinist, con- 


tributed solos. 
* * 


CHARLES CITY, IowA—The High 
School at Adel has a fifty-piece band 
which is trained under the auspices of 
the school. Members receive credit for 
band work as part of the’r school work. 
It is a community band, however. All 
the members are expected to do is to 
furnish their owt instrument; all other 
expenses are met b¥ che community. The 
director and instruétor is J. W. Jeffers 
assisted by Frank Linderman, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

* ok ok 


New ALBANY, IND.—The High School 
Orchestra of forty pieces, under the 
direction of Supervisor Bertram Heckel, 
gave a concert at the auditorium of the 
H‘gh School last week. There was fine 
volume of tone, precision of attack and 
good shading in numbers by Scottson 
Clark, Flotow, Strauss, Blon, Gounod, 
Waldteufel and Sousa. The soloists were 
members of the violin section of the or- 
chestra and acquitted themselves well. 
They were Martha Klerner, Frieda New- 
house and Eva Mayer. Mrs. Victor 
Rudolf was accompanist for the soloists. 

* * a 


WoRCESTER, MAss.—Mrs. J. Vernon 
Butler, a prominent pianist and musician 
in the city, the wife of J. Vernon Butler, 
organist and music director of Union 
Church and conductor of the Worcester 
Oratorio Society, has written a sacred 
song, “The Shade of His Hand.” Mrs. 
Butler has selected for the song, por- 
tions of the poem, “The Hound of 
Heaven,” written by the late Francis 
Thompson. The song was introduced at 
the Union Church Sunday morning serv- 
ice a week ago, by Cliff Perry, baritone. 
It is an effective work. 

* * * 


CHARLES CiITy, IOWA.—A_ capacity 
house greeted Frederick Southwick, bari- 
tone, of New York, when he appeared as 
soloist at the annual Municipal Band 
concert March 24 at the Hildreth Opera 
House. Mr. Southwick was in excellent 
voice. Other soloists were Orville West- 
gor, violinist, of Chicago, and George 
Brockett, clarinetist. Marie Howland 
was the accompanist. The Municipal 
Rand has held frequent’ rehearsals 
throughout the winter under the director- 
ship of Ted Silbeck and ranks as one of 
the best bands in Northern Iowa. 

+ * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Lucile Bradley, Ta- 
coma pianist, who recently returned from 
overseas’ service in France, appeared in 
a brilliant piano recital. on March 15, 
under auspices of the MacDowell Club, 
at the Multnomah Hotel in Portland. Ore. 
At the home of Mrs. McClellan-Barto, 
prominent Tacoma soprano, a delightful 
musical program was rresented before a 
large audience of St. Cecilia Club mem- 
bers on March 19. The soloists were Mrs. 
Frederick Conway, Mrs. J. S. Eccles, 
Elsa Nessenson, and Mrs. Allan Crain, 
assisted by Clark Powers, violinist. 

. * + 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Two spring musi- 
cales have been arranged for lovers of 
music in Worcester, by the Board of 
Trustees of the Art Museum, and the 
first of these two chamber concerts was 
given in the art galleries of the Museum, 
March 28, before an enthusiastic gather- 
ing. The program was presented by the 
Pilgrim Male Quartet of Boston. consist- 
ing of Robert Fitzgerald. Harold S. 
Tripp, Percy Baker and George Clark. 
The quartet was assisted by Leon Van 
Viiet, ’cellist, and Albert Baumgartner, 
pianist. The artists made a fine impres- 
sion on their large audience. 


LANCASTER, PA.—Passion and E. ste; 
music was presented at the mo: ‘}jy 
working musicale of the Musical Ar: §¢. 
ciety on March 24. Mrs. A. J. | uch 


-y 


spoke. Others participating ere 
Frances Sutton, Mrs. H. C. Kuhns, F |e, 
Weishampel, Margaret B. Sher ver 


Ethyl M. Leonard, Grace E. Seyfert, {rs 
C. J. Koch, Mrs. Luther M. Wor sey 
Mary Rudy, Mrs. W. H. Simpson. ec. 
tion of officers resulted as _ foll ws. 
President, Mrs. C. N. McHose; ice. 
president, Helen Wohlsen; secre: iry 
Grace E. Seyfert; treasurer, Ethy!  ¢o. 


nard; librarian, Irene Stamm. 
x * * 


WORCESTER, Mass.—The Silv: ster 
String Quartet of Worcester gave «@ (de. 
lightful concert in Tuckerman Ha _ of 
the Women’s Club house, March 2). ;y 
connection with a program of tab). aux 
presented by the recently orgar ized 
Alumni Association of the Worcester Art 
Museum School. The Quartet also p! :yeq 
incidental music, appropriate to the pic. 
tures shown. These represented w irks 
of art owned by the Art Museum. 
personnel of the Quartet is Daniel §jj- 
vester, Jr., first violin; Daniel Silve-‘er, 
second violin; Reinhardt Meyer, viola, 
and Carl Meyer, ’cello. 


— 


* 


PORTLAND, ORE.—At the Chase Sc!ioo! 
of Music the junior students, assisted by 
the school orchestra, gave an evenine of 
music last week. Those who played were 
Al‘ce G. Hays, Roy Olson, Martha 
Morse, Dick Wagner, Tom Wagner, 
Helen Dockery, Pauline Anderson, kuth 
Champion, Juanita Vinson, Elenor Peter. 
son, Tillie Veltman Hammond Thorne, 
Leonard Bjorkman, Willie Banatis, Ken- 
neth Crawford, Russell Doescher, Wi- 
liam Kelm, Retha Sherman, Marjorie 
Hill. Marjorie Hill read about the 
necessity of scale practice. Accompanists 
were Ruth Doescher and Mrs. Chase. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. J. R. Hollister, 
chairman of the public schools committee 
of the Monday Musical Club, reports lec. 
tures on “Musical Study for Children 
from an Educational Standpoint,” and 
“High School Credits for Music Study,” 
have been given in fifteen different 
schools in the city by Lucien E. Becker, 
Martha B. Reynolds, Mrs. Emma Welch 
Landry, Mrs. Paul Petri and Mrs. J. R. 
Hollister. It is the aim of the committee 
to cover the entire city by June 1. With 
the assistance of Mrs. A. R. Mattingly 
arrangements have been made to give 
these popular lectures in most of the 
schools not yet visited. 

* * * 

MANSFIELD, OHIO.—The choir of Grace 
Episcopal Church closed its series of 
Lenten cantatas with “The Seven Last 
Words” by DuBois, sung at the Vesper 
Service Palm Sunday. ° The excellent 
rendition of this work was characterized 
by precision of attack, fine delicacy of 
shading and forceful dramatic effects. 
The intelligent and convincing reading of 
the score by Marjorie Hurxthal, organist 
and choir director, brought the story of 
the cross very vividly to the minds of 
those who heard it. The solo parts were 
well sustained by Howard Rush, Frank 
Schreidt, Clarence Wolfarth, Wright, 
Rhodes, Steele and the Rev. A. T. Rea- 
soner. 

* * * 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Recent  presenta- 
tions in the Mizpah Auditorium, First 
Baptist Church, under direction of How- 
ard Lyman, choirmaster, with Charles . 
Courboin at the organ, included numbers 
from Dvorak’s “‘Stabat Mater” and Stain- 
er’s “Crucifixion.” On Palm Sunday eve- 
ning, Dubois’ “Seven Last Words,” was 
produced, and on Easter Sunday evening 
an audience of 2,000 listened to Berwald’s 
cantata, “The Crucifixion and Resurre¢- 
tion.” At the end of May, Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” will be presented. The vested 
choir numbers fifty voices and the solo- 
ists are: Gladys Weller, soprano; Alicé 
Coddington, contralto; Robert S. Sal 
gent, tenor, and C. Harry Sandford, bat! 
tone. 

* * * 

CHARLES CiTy, IowA.—The Decorah 
Choral Union of Decorah gave its four 
teenth concert last week at Decorah, 2!‘ 
ing Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation.” 
was the principal event of the Nationa! 
Week of Song which began the previous 
Sunday when the Junior choir of the 
First N. E. L. Church sang the cantata. 
“The Gentle Shepherd.” Carlo A. Sver 
ati, director of the Conservatory of Mu 
sic of Luther College, Decorah, has ! ee! 
training the chorus for “The Creation 
since last fall. The soloists were Jea™ 
ette M. Donhowe, soprano, of Story City: 
Malcolm W. Unseth, tenor; and Rev. 0 
J. H. Preus, bass. The piano accom: 
panist was Kathryn Hustvedt. The ° 
chestra gave a harmonious accompén 
ment for the chorus. 
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At a recent at home and musicale of 

Brooklyn Music School Settlement, 
2e-beeca Clarke, the composer-violinist, 
ves guest of honor. Accompanied by 
‘raneis Moore, Miss Clarke offered a 
oup of viola numbers. Students ap- 
earing on the program were Margaret 
xon, Helen Feeney, Dora Khautin, 
iarguerite Renaud, Maurice Byshower 
ard Sarah Frank. 


* * * 


With the exception of one Beethoven 
and one Schumann number, what might 
be termed an “All-Chopin” program was 
presented by nine of the pupils of Louis 


JO et et eric 


—s he 


- S Stillman, at his studio on April 4. 


Celia Quartarao gave a pleasing and 
praiseworthy interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata Op. 10, No. 1, as did Ber- 
nece Kazounoff in the Schumann G 
Minor. Students presenting a familiar 
and well-loved Chopin compilation were 
Marcelle Picard, Doris Levene, Constance 
Weaver, Vera Furbeck, Rita Marx, 
Frank Gaebelein and Frank Sheridan. 
Apropos of the afternoon’s offerings 
Maurice MHalperson, the well-known 
critic, gave a talk on “The Life and En- 
vironment of Chopin.” An appreciative 
audience was in attendance. 
a 


Much praise was attendant upon 
Iseult Morice’s recent Wigmore Hall ap- 
pearance in London, Eng., on Feb. 21. 
The young soprano elicited much in the 
way of favorable comments regarding 
the charming quality of her voice, her 
clearness of enunciation, her evident 
musical understanding; and the good 
impression which she made. Miss 
Morice’s entire program was prepared 
by W. Henri Zay, New York vocal 
teacher. She is expected to return to 
America shortly for the purpose of ful- 
filling concert engagements. 

* * * 


Pupils of Sergei Klibansky have many 
new engagements for concerts, opera and 
churches. Betsy Lane Shepherd, who 


scored success in concert recently in Phil- 
adelphia, will make a tour through Texas 
in April. She will be heard in Paris, 
Hugo, Clarksville, Copper, Ladonia, 
Greenville, Sulphur Springs, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Pittsburg, Marshall, Tyler, Athens, 
Dallas, Temple, Bryan, Cameron and 
Waco. Lotta Madden appeared with 
several other artists in a concert in 
A£olian Hall. Mabella Heger and Eu- 
gene Patterson were presented by Mr. 
Klibansky at a concert at the Education- 
al Alliance where their singing won 
much favor. Edith Sherouse has been 
engaged to go on tour with the evangelist 
Emma H. Tucker. Cora Cook has been 
re-engaged as soloist at the Church of 
the Advent. She also sang at a Wana- 
maker Concert on April 6. Virginia Rea 
has been engaged to sing at the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, 
on Easter Sunday and in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., on April 5. Lotta Madden, Ruth 
Pearcy, Josef Phillipps and Betsy Lane 
Shepherd have been engaged for other 
Sunday Concerts at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim, Atlantic City. Elsa Diemer 
will sing Agathe in a performance of 
“Der Freischutz” in Brooklyn on April 
18. 


* * * 


Florence McDonough will sing at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in Albany, 
N. Y. She will also substitute in several 
Albany churches during the Easter holi- 
days. Norma Weber will sing at three 
performances of “The Mikado” in 
Bridgeport, Conn. Felice De Gregorio 
continues his successful appearances on 
tour with “Chu Chin Chow.” Sudwarth 
Frasier was much applauded for his 
singing in “Tales of Hoffman” at the 
Rivoli Theater. Irving Fisher has just 
signed a contract to appear in large 
cities. Florence Buckling Scott has been 
re-engaged as soloist at the Fifth Pres- 
byterian Church, Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Klibansky’s next pupils recital will be 
given in Bedford Hills, N. Y., on 
April 19. 





NOTABLES PROVIDE 
MUSIC FOR CAPITOL 


Homers, Matzenauer and 
Kreisler Give Recitals — 
Local Singer Appears 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—Be- 


fore an audience that demanded several 
hundred seats on the stage, M. F. Kline 
presented Mme. Louise Homer and her 
daughter, Louise Homer, in a program 
of songs that included operatic selec- 
tions, and songs of varying moods and 
fancies. Honors were equally divided 
between mother and _ daughter, the 
former for the mature richness and 
wonderful appeal of her voice, and the 
daughter for her vocal poise and youth- 
ful charm. In the duets it was remark- 
able how well their voices blended. 
Mme. Homer’s operatic numbers were 
selections from “Mignon,” while Miss 
Homer offered “Ah tardai troppo” from 
“Linda di Chamounix,” Donizetti. 
Other numbers included a _ delightful 
group of Sidney Homer songs and 
works of Mozart, Schubert, Gounod, 
Burleig and Brahms-Viardot. Flor- 
ence MeMillan presided at the piano. 
As the ninth concert of the Ten Star 
Series, T. Arthur Smith presented Mme. 
Margaret Matzenauer, whose voice, of 
wonderful range, thrilled her audience 
from the opening number of “Piamgero 
la Sorte Mia,” Handel, to “Song of the 
Open,” LaForge, as well as the added 
encores. There was variety in her pro- 
fram, which displayed her interpreta- 
‘ve qualities as well as the vocal beauty 
of her voice. The Tchaikovsky num- 
vers, the “Chinese Tone Poems” by Car- 
Penter land “Guitars et Mandolines,” 
Saint-Saéns, were especially enjoyed. 
Under the management of Mrs. Wil- 
‘on Greene, Fritz Kreisler, violinist, 


Was heard in a recital which included 
the Bach Sonata in E Major, Scotch 
Fantasy, Tartini, “Hindu Chant” 


Ri} sky-Korsakoff, and a group of Slavic 
numbers of his own arrangement from 
Dvorak. His playing was of its usual 
excellence, 


One of the artistic song recitals of 
the season at the Arts Club was that of 
Katharine Foss, presented by Mary 
Cryder. The singer is one of Washing- 
ton’s younger set of artists, with a 
dramatic soprano that is beautiful in 


tonal quality. Her interpretations 
were intelligent and artistic and her 
diction a treat in its clearness. Her 


program included a charming group of 
French songs, several Russian songs, 
and American compositions. Julia Hug- 
gins presided at the piano. W. H. 


FLORIDA CLUBS HOLD 
THIRD CONVENTION 


Delegates from States Clubs Hold Annual 
Meeting at Winter Park 


WINTER PARK, FLA., April 3.—The 
convention of the Florida Federation of 
Musical Clubs was held March 24-27, 
under the auspices of the Rollins Con- 
servatory, Winter Park. Delegates from 
fourteen clubs were present. This is a 
comparatively young organization, this 
being only the third annual meeting. 

The important events of the conven- 
tion were the addresses by Mrs. D. A. 
Campbell, editor Musical Monitor, New 
York, who spoke on the work of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs; 
an address by Dr. William G. Dodd, dean 
of Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, on needs and possibilities 
of music in Florida; the address by 
Harold Randolph, pianist, and director 
of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, on 
musical education in the South, and the 
recital by Mr. Randolph given in Knowles 
Hall on the last evening of the conven- 
tion, Friday the 26th. 

On the opening evening of the con- 
vention a recital was given by Lotta 
Greenup, violinist, and Marion Rous, 
pianist. On the evening following this 
a supper was held at the Winter Park 
Country Club, after which a program 
of works by Florida composers and poets 
was given. The Young Artists’ State 
contest on Friday afternoon was a 
feature of the convention. The winner of 
the vocal cagntest was Florence Keezel, 
of Winter Park, and in piano, Jessie 
Pedrick, of Orlando. 

At the biennial election of officers for 


the Federation the following were 
elected: President, Susan Dyer, of Win- 
ter Park; first vice-president, Bertha 
Foster, of Jacksonville; second vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. George Smith, of Gaines- 
ville; treasurer, Mrs. Iva Sproule Baker, 
of Miami; recording secretary, Mrs. A. 
D. Glascock, of St. Petersburg; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Charles Davies, 
Jacksonville. Next year’s’ meeting, 
which will be the biennial convention, 
will take place in Tampa. S. D. 


MONTEUX GIVES ‘NEW’ WORKS 





Debussy Suite Is Feature of Bostonians’ 
Concert—A Small Orchestra 


Boston, April 1.—The nineteenth con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony was gener- 
ally regarded as one of the most enjoy- 
able of the season. -The orchestra, to be 
sure, had less than eighty players, and 
Conductor Monteux was _ therefore 
obliged to select works to which justice 
could be done without the full personnel, 
but this did not prevent him from keep- 
ing well up to his high standard as a 
maker of interesting programs. It was 
one of the first warm days which suggest 
approaching spring, hence the audience 
undoubtedly welcomed a program which 
did not demand the utmost mental effort 
such as is required, for instance, in a 
D’Indy Symphony. At any rate, there 
was not a dull moment in the concert. 

Dvorak’s ‘‘New World Symphony” be- 
gan the program and made its irresistible 
appeal through unmistakable sincerity 
combined with true originality and rare 
charm of ideas. Wagner’s “Prelude to 
Lohengrin” and the “Forest Murmurs,” 
from “Siegfried,” which followed, cer- 
tainly need no bush. The delectable forest 
music was especially welcome for during 
Muck’s dictatorship we were not allowed 
to hear any of these operatic works at 
the Symphony concerts. 

Then, for a novelty, came the four 
short pieces comprised in Debussy’s 
“Petite Suite”; not heavily serious, if 
you like, but nevertheless refreshing in 
the expert orchestral version of Henri 
Biisser. The concert closed with Berlioz’ 
“Rakoczy March” played with a rarely 
equaled éclat which brought the audience 
to its feet. Applause for Mr. Monteux 
and the orchestra was long and loud. One 
interesting result of the orchestra’s pres- 
ent difficulty is the “signs of life’ now 
shown by portions of the audience hither- 
to apathetic or accustomed to receive 
their musical blessings with the indiffer- 
ence born of effortless security. 

C. R. 


AUSTIN CLUB BRINGS 
CELEBRITIES TO CITY 


Hempel, Spalding, McCon- 
nell, Harrison and Others 
Appear in Recitals 
F. Mpsicny Tex., April 1.—The Ama- 

teur Choral Club is nearing the close 
of the most brilliant season in its his- 
tory; having five great concerts to its 
credit. 

The Minneapolis Symphony was one of 
the attractions, under the local direction 
of H. L. Clamp. Many acclaimed it to 
be the greatest orchestra ever heard in 
Austin. Harriet McConnell, contralto, 
soloist with the orchestra, received an 
ovation on her beautiful 
Tchaikovsky’s “Farewell Ye Hills.” 

Charles Harrison, the American tenor, 
gave a recital under auspices of Austin 
Festival Association, and was most en- 
thusiastically 
return engagement is being planned for 
next year. 

Mr. Harrison and Herbert Wall, bari- 
tone and song leader of Camp Travis, 
San Antonio, during the war, also were 
visiting soloists in Handel’s ‘ Messiah,” 
conducted by H. L. Clamp. The local 
soloists were Mmes. John R. McCall and 
Mrs. Jourdan W. Morris, sopranos, and 
Mrs. H. Guest Collins and Dorothy Lee 
Porter, contraltos. Mrs. Claud Matthews 
at the piano with the orchestra. 

Frieda Hempel recently gave the Club 
one of the greatest concerts ever given 
under its auspices. Her singing was 
flawless and she won instant adoration 
from her audience by her unusually fine 
personalitv. Mr. Bos, her master accom- 
panist, was accredited with half the suc- 
cess of the concert, and Mr. Rodeman, 
the flautist, also received his share of 
praise for his delightful work. 

Albert Spalding, the American violin- 
ist, came on March 17, and held his large 
audience spell-bound for almost two 
hours, aS sO many encores were de- 
manded. No violinist has been heard in 
Austin who played with greater purity of 
tone, especially his harmonics, than 
Spalding. D. C. M. 
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Homer N. Bartlett 


Homer N. Bartlett, well-known New 
York pianist, composer and organist, 
died at his home at Hoboken, N. J., on 
April 2, in his seventy-fifth year. 

Mr. Bartlett was born in Ulster Coun- 
ty, N. Y., in 1845, and studied music 
under S. B. Mills, Max Braun and Ja- 
cobsen, from his 
early youth until 
1861. He was as- 
sociated with sev- 
eral New York 
churches as organ- 
ist, and in particu- 
lar with the Madi- 
son Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, where 
he held that posi- 
tion for thirty-one 
years. He was the 
founder of the 
American Guild of 
Organists. 

Mr. Bartlett’s 
compositions, which 
have attained a 
wide popularity, included piano pieces; a 
Christmas anthem, “Bethlehem”; a three- 
act opera, “La Valliere”; an oratorio, 
“Samuel,” and more than eighty songs, 
of which two of the best known are “My 
Dreams Are of Thee,” and “Gray Are 
Love’s Gentle Eyes.” 





The late Homer N. Bartlett 





Max Kramer 


On Saturday evening, April 3, Max 
Kramer, for many years a prominent 
teacher of violin in New York, passed 
away suddenly. The cause was angina 
pectoris, from which Mr. Kramer had 
suffered for the last six years. Only 
recently had he been seriously affected 
by it, having had an attack on Saturday 
morning at 4 a. m., from which he re- 
covered. He was in excellent spirits 


during the day and left his home at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. Seated at the 
table in the Liederkranz Club, of which 
he was a member, he received the fatal 
attack. 

Mr. Kramer, who was the father of 
A. Walter Kramer, of the staff of Must!- 
CAL AMERICA, was born in Moravia, Au- 
stria, on Oct. 10, 1861. He came to 
America as a young man and was a 
citizen of the United States for more 
than thirty years. He received his aca- 
demic education in the Gymnasium at 
Zneim and studied music in Vienna. In 
addition to his violin teaching in New 
York he was for several years in charge 
of the music at the Horace Mann High 
School, New York, and at the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken. He 
was a member of the Liederkranz So- 
ciety and the “‘Schlaraffia.” His wife, a 
daughter, Edna and his son, A. Walter 
Kramer, survive him, while in Europe he 
left several sisters and brothers. The 
funeral services occurred on Tuesday 
from the “Funeral Church.” 





John S. Allard 


Boston, April 38.—John S. Allard, a 
well-known organist, died at his Beacon 
Street home here on March 18, after an 
illness of six weeks. He was born in 
Boston, and was prominent in the broker- 
age business. He was an organist, and 
had held a number of positions in Greater 
Boston. 








Jonas M. Miles 

Boston, April 3.—Jonas Michael Miles, 
at one time a partner in the music pub- 
lishing house of C. W. Thompson & Co. 
of this city, died at his Brookline resi- 
dence on March 29, aged sixty-three 
years. Mr. Miles retired from active 
business life about twenty years ago. 


J. Louis White 
J. Louis White, general treasurer of 
the New York Hippodrome, died on 
March 26 at a sanitarium at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. Mr. White was fifty- 
eight years old. He was company man- 
ager for a time of Fritzi Scheff. 
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Washington’s Community Opera a Complete Success 
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Washington Community Opera Company in “Carmen.” 


ee 


Marguerite Sylva as Carmen, Otakar Marak as José. 




















Photo by Harris & Eu 


In the foreground, Edouard Albion, General Director; 


Willem van der Wall, Chorusmaster; Arnold Volpe, Conductor, and Charles Trier, Stage Director 


ASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—The 

Washington Opera has just given 
its twenty-fifth public performance, 
demonstrating without a doubt that com- 
munity opera can be made a _ success. 
All of these performances were profes- 
sional ones, more than half of them 


forming a part of the week’s regular 
theater attractions at standard prices. 
At the gala week just closed at the 


Schubert-Garrick the répertoire  con- 
sisted of “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
“Pagliacci” and “Faust.” The casts 


included four guest artists, who offered 
their services in the interest of the de- 
velopment of community opera in the 
National Capital, feeling assured that 
this would mean an impetus for other 
cities. These artists were Mary Cavan, 
soprano, and Otakar Marak, tenor, both 
of the Chicago Opera Association; ‘Serge 
de Zanco and Cesar Neci, of Buenos 
Ayres. Among the local artists who 
gave excellent support to the week’s per- 
formances were Sheila d’Ormand, Lieut. 
Hollis E. Davenny, whose zeal has con- 
tributed much to the success of the music 
departments of the Commission on 
Training Camps, the War Camp Com- 
munity Service and the Washington 
Opera Company; Ruby Potter, a local 
soprano; Marguerite Holt, Olive Mellum, 
Clement Taylor, Beulah H. Dunwoody, 
Lula Root, Harlan Randall and Herbert 
Albridge. 
Volpe Is Conductor 


Arnold Volpe conducted an orchestra 


, agements. 


Willem van der Wall 
trained a chorus of 100, and Charles 
Trier was stage manager. Gertrude 
McRae acted as pianist at the perform- 
ances and as coach-accompanist during 
rehearsals. Edouard Albion was Direc- 
tor General. It was Mr. Albion who 
conceived the idea of community opera in 
Washington, who organized the present 
body, and who has made a success of the 
civic opera in the face of many discour- 
Mr. Albion’s purpose is to 
nationalize community opera with the 
Capital City wicleus and he is al- 
ready for! plans to organize 
opera compai.cs ood give community 
opera in a number of other cities of the 
country. 


The week of opera has demonstrated 
that there is a desire among the people 
for music of this kind. The chorus was 
excellent; the orchestra was faultless. 
The artists filled their réles with credit, 
artistic finish, vocal beauty and a thor- 
ough appreciation of the characteriza- 
tion. While the guest artists were an 
inspiration to the rest of the company, 
the local artists carried off equal honors. 
This is the second appearance of the 
Washington Opera during the present 
season. 

These performances are the culmina- 
tion of two years of work, beginning 
with the “Pirates of Penzance” during 
the war for the shell-shocked soldiers in 
co-operation with the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. By popular demand 
this was repeated for the public at the 
Central High School Auditorium. Later 


of thirty-five; 


now in its répertoire six operas, 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 5259, MAGARA STREET 





this was followed by “The Bohemian 
Girl,” when no less than a thousand were 
turned away on account of lack of space. 
The Washington Opera Company has 
includ- 
ing scenery and costumes. Others are 
in preparation for the big May festival. 
The War Camp Community Service and 
the public have given hearty support to 
the enterprise and it has just cause to 
be proud of its organization that is an- 
swering the call of the people for good 
opera. 

“Every city of 300,000 persons has its 
potential opera company,” said Director 
Albion. “Chorus, orchestra, and to a 
large extent artists, may be assembled 
out of the music lovers of the city.. When 
centers are opened up a system of ex- 
change of singers can be arranged to 
mutual satisfaction. Singers of estab- 
lished reputation may be presented as 
‘guest artists, as has been demon- 
strated in Washington. It is only in 
this way that the great music of the 
world can be brought to the masses at a 
small cost. Thanks to our friends, we 
stand to-day free from debt. 

“Other cities can do the same. Our 


plans are national in scope. With t! 
co-operation of musicians and citizens 
the achievement is assured. I mean ' 


make it my part of the musical develo) 


ment of our country to see that ci\ 


opera is brought to the people. T'! 


Capital of the Nation has shown that 


can be done, gnd it is up to other citics 


of equal size to develop the spirit 


community opera that is now alive in t! 


people.” WILLARD HOweE. 





Marcoux Coming to U. S., for Films 


MONTE CARLO, March 16.—The m 
recent recruit to the film world, is Va! 


Marcoux, the eminent baritone. TT 


singer who has been appearing with t? 


mendous success at the Opéra here, 
Moezart’s “Don Giovanni” and Mo: 


mezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” will sho:' 


ly leave for Paris where he will app: 
at the Comique in several of his popu 
roles and will also create the burito 
part in Février’s new opera, “La Dam: 
tion de Blanchefleur.” After that, 
will leave for America to appear with o 
of the foremost film companies. 
PIERRE BORE! 








PIANOS 


MEHLIN 


Are considered by expert judges to be th« 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., 


Pianos and Playe 
Pianos 


Artistic in tone and desig 


HOLLAND, MICHIGA’ 











WEAVER PIANO 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, P/ 
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